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CHLORODYNE. 


IN CHANCERY, 
|! was clearly proved before Vice-Chancellor Sir W. P. Wood, by affidavits from 


‘nent hospital Physicians of London, that, Dr..J. Collis, Browne was the discoverer of Chiorodyne; 
that thy ‘peesort ; it Scotty. and mean no other than Dr. Browne’s.—See Times, Jan. 12,1864. The public, 
therefore, are cautioned against using any other than Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE, 


THIS INVALUABLE REMEDY produces quiet refreshing sleep, relieves pain, calms the system, restores 
the deranged functions, and stimulates healthy action of the secretions of the body, without creating any 
of those unpleasant results attending the use of opium. Old and young may take it at all hours and times, 
when requisite.. Thousands of persons testify’ to its marvellous good effects and wonderful cures, whils 
medical men extol its virtues most extensively, using it in great quantities in the following diseases : 


Consumption, Asthma, Bronchitis, Whooping-Cough, Neuralgia, 
Diarrhea, Rheumatism, Spasms, &e. 





EXTRACTS FROM MEDICAL OPINIONS. 


Fram Dr. Monrgomery, late Inspector of Hospitals, Bombay.‘ Chlorodynie is a most valuable remedy 
in Neuralgia, Asthma, and Dysentery; to it | fairly owe, my restoration to health, after eighteen months’ 
severe suflering, and wher dll other médicines had failed.” es ry ry 
From W. Vessaries, Pertiersw) M.D“ I have no hesitation in stating that ‘IT have never met with any 
medicine so efficacious as an. Anti-spasmadic and Sedative, ;I have used it inConsumption, Asthma, Diarrhaa, 
and other diseases, and am most perfectly satisfied with the results,” : tor hed Ait Vs 
From thei Rev. Sy) C. Arrress, Cornwall. Sir,—-1 have tised Chlorodyne m9 great variety of cases of illness 
amongst my poorer neighbeurs, and haye found it invariably more or less efficient. In diarrhea it’has never 
failed ia one single instance to effect a cure, In cases of toothache, and éven confirmed, rheumatism, it has 
almost invariably given relief. In the almost numberless cases of consumptive cough, which abounded in the 
neighbourhood, it afforded ease, which tire sufferers could obtain froin nothing else. “I have also found very 
great benefit from its use myself, and am now able. to take duty as;nsual, alter my life wis despaired of from 
apparently developed phthisis.” | 
CAUTION.—To avoid Spurious Compounds or Imitations of  Chlorodyne,” slivays ask for “ Dr, 
d, ye BROWNE'S CHLORODYNK,” and: see that his name, is on ‘the Government Stamp ol 
each Bottle, 
Sold only in Bottles, ‘at 2s. 9d. ‘and 4s. 6d., by all Wholesalé Houses. 


Sole Agent and Manufacturer, J. T. DAVENPORT, 


38, GREAT RUSSELL STREET) BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, LONDON.) 


IMPORTANT INFORMATION. — 
| ES ES -MAN’S. FRIEND is. confidently... recommended: to the 


y for Wounds of every description, Sealds, Chilblains, Scorbutic Eruptions 
Burns, Sore and Inflamed Eyes, &e. Sold in pots, 1s. 1 hd!) O3 9a! Te, and 22s, exth. SPF ' 


~ 


° T n) mMiogn . oh ° 
Also his PLLULA ANTISCROPHULA, confirmed by Sixty! years’ expeérictice to be 
one of the best Alterative Medicines ever offered tothe public... Dhay ‘fornia milil/ ind superior Family 
Aperient, that may be taken at all fimes without confinement or change, of diet., , Soig im .boxes, 1s. 1}d., 
4. Od, 4s. 6d, 118.) and 22s, each —Sold wholesale by the Proprietors, Brac AND BARNICOTT Bridport ; 
by the London Houses; and retail by all respectable Medicine Vendors in the United Kingdom and Colonies. 
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| ‘ SS 
‘OD-LIVER SUPERSEDED | | 
Ce COD-LIVER OU POWRSEDED, BY DR. LE. THIERE'S SACCHARATED 


° : . ; : orep j ; . / 
“fieavious than Cod-Liver Oil, which, oh actodpt if Pred aration haa no. disagreeable taste or smell, and ts more 
in these cases proguees no beneticial effect, and is even tnduriaad feu. often ceaerece wih, ibe stomach, a8 
, ace P . 3 OVEMAUINPULLON > , 4a : amas 
Price s—small box, 38. 6d,; large box. és. oa aa < v6 rom the nausea and disyust it occasions. : 
gate-street Without, London. »sigents lor Great Britain, -JOSEPH and Co., 50, Bishops- 


pe att Had tert oa Dey Sold wholesale by Messrs. BARCLAY and SONS, and retail by all chemists 


Prospectus and Treatise, with Certificate ; P ie 
postage stamps, hy JOSEPH and Oates from, Eminent Physicians, sent free by post, on receipt of three 
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A CITY ROMANCE, 
By C. J. Corzins, Author of “ Sackville Chase,”’ “The Man in Chains,” &c. &c. 





CHAPTER XIX. 
AN INTERVIEW AND A REVELATION. 


THERE was a, yery interesting. episode in 
the proceedings at the grand.féte. at 
Ganges Hall which I ‘have not recorded 
in the chapter devoted to that interesting 


day. Henry Nettlefordi was one-of the’ 
guests at. the banquet, but he was ‘not: 


@ conspicuous one.’ ‘In fact, as the’ day 
advanced, the faryseeing and sagacious 
sheriff several times: wished that | the 
young man had not been invited. And 
yet Henry, Nettleford on-this day very 
much advanced himself in the good 
opinion of Sir Robert Smugglefuss, who 
could. not.but inwardly applaud the re- 
tiring modesty of his son’s friend, the 
more so perhaps. that. it was in strict 
accordance. with his: own notion at that 
moment of what was true. propriety. 
Henry Nettleford had never -made any 
formal! pretedsious to\tle hand‘of Mary 
Smugglefuss, but it was nevertheless 
well understood in the household of the 
sheriff what the footing was upon which 
the Eton schoolmate of young Robert 
Smugglefuss had been received. To none 
wa3 1t known perhaps more unmistakeably 
than to Georgina, As, to Robert Smug- 
glefuss junior, he, made no mystery of 
the matter, but. frequently openly spoke 
im the family circle of the devilish good 
match that. Harry, Nettleford would be 
for Mary, an intimation that Mary would 
receive graciously, and always with a 
pleased smile when the addendum, which 


“Was sometimes made in varying forms, 


stated that Ilenry Nettleford was as well 
off as they were. 

And here T may remark, that sagacious 
man of the world—astute City speculator 
as he was ackuowledged to be, and not 
easily to be deluded, as he himself would 
have boasted—Sir Robert Snmiugglefuss 
was content with the representations 
which his son had made with regard to 
Henry Nettleford—that is, so far, and 
up to the time of which 1 am writing. 
What his course would have been in the 
event of the formal declaration, and the 
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for any one now to say, because the con- 
tingency never arose. 

When it was known that the nabob 
had, in the course of the evening of the 
féte, made: an offer of his hand and his 
heart; to Mary,.and had suggested that 
she might allow him to endow her with 
all his worldly goods, according to the 
preseriptive ritual in that case made and 
provided, and that Mary, with the neces- 
sary fervour, had accepted the olfer with 
the usual ‘reservation with regard to the 
necessary appeal to the paternal authority, 


both Sir Robert and Lady Smugglefuss 
‘felt somewhat embarrassed as to the bear- 


ing they should assume towards [lenry 
Nettleford. The lady, however, was fully 


‘equal’ to the occasion, aud after a brief 


consultation with her lord, she settled 
the matter by saying,“ Don’t-take no 
notice of him,” and the sheriff, ponder- 
ing upon the suggestion for a moment, 
thought it might be adopted, and adopted 
it.’ The'worthy couple also cane to the 
resolution that they would not iniorm 
their son until the next day of the course 
that the family events had taken. 

But the brilliant. secret could not be 
kept from Georgina any more than it 
could be from Mrs. Bulkinfuddle, who 
considered, and with good foundation in 
fact and reason, that she had been much 
instrumental in bringing about so brilliant 
a turn in the fortunes. of Mary as the 
proposed alliance exhibited. indeed, the 
stout and demonstrative lady was almost 
ready to faint from excess of bliss, when 
seeing Georgina retiring to her room pre- 
paratory to the evening banquet, she 
rushed off to her to unburden her mind, 
impelled thereto probably by an injunction 
from Lady Smugglefuss to keep it a pro- 
found secret for the present. 

Georgina received the information 
which Mrs. Bulkinfuddle had to convey 
with mingled feelings of regret. and satis- 
faction, antagonistic thoughthey were, but 
with no surprise, and she listened almost 
silently: to the glowing language with 
which Mrs., Bulkinfuddle deseribed the 
grand future that was opening to the 
family of the Smugglefusses. 

d with a sense of the important part 
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which she had played towards the advent 
of this brilliant future strong upon her, 
Mrs. Bulkinfuddle said— 

“And what, my dear Georgy, did you 
think of the presentation ?” 

“Do you mean when you brought 
Mary to the foot of the steps of the pa- 
vilion, Mrs. Bulkinfuddle ?” 

“Yes,” answered Mrs. Bulkinfuddle, in 
a tone of eestatic delight. 

“Mary must have had great moral 
courage to have gone through it,” said 
Georgina, rather sadly. 

“ My dear, she went through it in such 
a manner as to show that she is worthy of 
the exalted position destiny has marked 
out. for her,?? Mrs. Bulkinfuddle said. 

* You think this alliance will take place, 
then?’ Georgina inquired, looking ear- 
nestly into the glowing countenance of 
Mrs. Bulkinfuddle. 

“Take place, my dear!” exclaimed the 
stout lady, her face beaming with the 
glow which the anticipation of the coming 
glory threw into it. ‘‘ Why, your papa 
und mamma have already in their own 
minds fixed when it shall be.” 

* Already!” exclaimed Georgina, in a 
tone of much surprise. 

“Yes, and quite right too. Why, I 
should say, my dear, there has been 
nothing equal to it since the corona- 
tion.” 

“ Of course it is a very grand alliance, 
Mrs. Bulkinfuddle; but do you think 
0 Mary was altogether free to make 
it. 

“| wont be so hypocritical as to say I 
don’t know what you mean,” said Mrs. 
Bulkinfuddle, in a burst of disingenuous- 
ness ; “but surely that young man has 
nobody but himself to blame. I have 
always thought him too reserved and shy, 
and sol have reasoned with your dear 
inamma, that on that aeecount he was not 
altogether suited for Mary ; and as I un- 
derstand that nothing formal has passed 
between your papa and that young man— 
mdeed | believe your papa has no notion 
Whatever that there is anything between 
them,-—and therefore was it to be expected 
that Mary should ever hesitate when you 
might almost say a diadem was at her 
feet? Ah! my dear, when you have lived 
as long in the world as I have, you will 
be better able to understand the adyan- 
tage of having a bird in the hand.” 

“Why all tae world will say it is 
Othello and Desdemona in real life,” said 
Georgina, the serious expression that had 
previously rested upon her countenance 
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civing place to one of hilarity at the sug. 
gestion she had made. 

‘Oh, they can’t say that, because the 
nabob isn’t black, like Othello. Why, I 
have seen many of* the gipsy tribe quite 
as dark as he is—there Is one especially 
that has been stamped upon my mind for 
eight-and-twenty- years.” 

“Dear me! he must have made an im- 
pression upon you,” said Georgina, laugh- 
ing in spite of herself. 

‘An impression that has never been 
effaced, Georgina,” said Mrs. Bulkin- 
fuddie, solemnly. “It was the year be- 
fore I married Mr. Bulkintfuddle, and it 
was at Ascot races. Mr. Bulkinfuddle 
had made up a party, and of course I was 
one. I was leaning over the side of the 
earriage looking at something or other, 
when the gipsy man came up. LHe was 
tall, handsome, dark-olive colour, and 
eyes that I should think were what 
the basilisks have, for they seemed to run 
you through and through. And that tall 
gipsy man, who was dressed in that pic- 
turesque absence of repair in the gar- 
ments which throws such an air of 
romance about the gipsy tribe, asked 
me, inadeep, melodious voice, if I wished 
to have my fortune told. ‘Of course,’ 
said Mr, Bulkinfuddle—he was an ex- 
ceedingly jocose man in his youth, my 
dear—and so that tall gipsy man took my 
hand, and looking me full in the face with 
his piercing eye, uttered these mysterious 
words, which | have never ‘forgotten— 
‘ Luoy eb a taf nul” 

“Dear me!” cried Georgina, what's 
the meaning of that ?”’ 

“It was the patter language, Mr. 
Bulkinfuddle said, and was a kind of in- 
eantation—they reverse words somehow, 
I don’t know how it is: the most re- 
markable part of it is, my dear, that my 
name is Louisa; and then he told me in 
straight English that I should marry a 
great swell, at which poor dear Mr. Bulk- 
infuddie laughed to that degree that I 
thought he would bite his tongue. But 
what do you think, Georgina ?—when we 
returned home [ found that my purse was 
gone, and with it my whole quarter's 
money. I’ve never forgotten that gipsy 
man from that hour to this.” 

x % % % 

It matters not how, in the course of the 
evening Tlenry Nettleford found himself 
alone in the conservatory with Georgina. 
It is suflicient that they are there together, 


and they are in subdued but earnest con- 
versation. 











“You are very much attached to Mary,” 
Georgina is saying, in a slightly agitated 
tone of voice. 

“] could have loved her ardently— 
fondly.” 

“ You could !—you do?” 

“No longer.” 

“Can a change so sudden come over 
you ?” 

“Would you have me love a 
trifler ?” 

“No, no, no—indeed I would not,” 
cried Georgina, hastily, and then she 
seemed to shrink into herself, as it were, 
scared at the impetuosity which she had 
exhibited. 

“You cannot suppose, Georgina, that 
I have been blind to-day. I hope you do 
not suppose that I have such a small 
measure of sagacity as not to have per- 
ceived the course—that what I thought 
was a heart in Mary has been taking.” 

“You have perceived it—then 1 need 
not tell you,” said Georgina, timidly. 

“No, you need not tell me that which 
she herself has so publicly proclaimed.”’ 

“Publicly proclaimed!” cried Georgina, 
in a tone of astonishment. “* How do you 
mean ?” 

“Why, has she not proclaimed her 
heartlessness—ostentatiously proclaimed 
it—throughout the proceedings of this 
day ?” 

‘Not the proposition itself?” said 
Georgina. 

Heury Nettleford looked at her in- 
quiringly, The proposition—what did she 
mean ? 

“JT thought that Mary had only in- 
formed papa; but you seem to say, Mr. 
Nettleford, that she has made no secret 
of it at all”? 

“She has made a secret of it only to 
those who have not seen her,” said Henry 
Nettleford, bitterly. 

“Lam sure papa is under quite a dif- 
ferent impression, then.” 

“It cannot be, Georgina. I could see 
that he watched her as I did—he could 
not have failed to observe the bearing of 
the guest and the delight that dazzled 
Mary.” 

“True ; as you yourself have just said, 
everybody must have observed that,” said 
Georgina. 

‘‘Why then did you seem so surprised 
when 1] said that Mary had made no secret 
of her conduct ?” 

“1 meant with reference to the propo- 
sition.” 


“Proposition! You made use of 
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that word before—what do you mean, 
Georgina ?”’ 

“Then you do zo¢ know,” exclaimed 
Georgina, in atone of voice that indicated 
that she felt something hike alarm at 
having broached the subject. 

“1 do not know what?” inguired 
Ifenry Nettleford, earnestly. 

Georgina, as she looked into his face, 
was much agitated. Henry Nettleford 
gently took her hand, and she did not 
attempt to resist the appropriation. He 
said— 

‘Georgina, I took credit to myself a 
few moments back for much sagucity— 
clearly more credit than I was entitled to; 
for IL can see now that there is some 
mystery connected with to-day which | 
have not fathomed, perhaps not ob- 
served,” 

There was no reason why he should do 
it except that that little haud was in his 
but he fondled. it and held it quite own, 
lovingly, as he said sofitly— 

“ What is it that 1 do not know that 
has occurred to-day ?” 

“T must not tell you.” 

“Must not tell me?” 

“No; you will know to-morrow.” 

“Know. to-morrow!” thought Henry 
Nettletord. 

The words seem to sink into his heart, 
and the truth is dawning upon him with- 
out a revelation from Georgina. ‘The 
pallor upon his cheek—the open lips—the 
heaving chest proclaim that, in spite of 
himself, the terrible, the unexpected truth 
comes like a blow upon his miud, even 
though that truth bas but as yet assumed 
the form of an unshapen suggestion in 
his own heart. He thouzht he haa 
plucked out the unseen chain that had 
gradualiy coiled itself about lis heart, 
but he now discovered that there were 
links remaining still. 

Alter alengthened pause, during which 
Henry Nettleford has held that little 
haud within lis own, le says— 

“Georgina, I think 1 kuow the mys- 
tery now.” 

She merely lifts her eyes again to his. 

“This Ludian grandee has laid himself 
at. Mary’s feet—is not that sor’ 

In words Georgina makes no answer; 
but words are not required, the scathing 
truth is forced into his mind by the 
agency of a gentle look. ; 

Henry Netileford was not impetuous 
or impulsive generally, but just now he 
wonld seem to be both. He is flushed 
even as though he were angry, but he 1s 
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not angry. There is a tumuit of passion 
rising in his breast, but still of himself he 
seems to be soothed by the pressure of 
that delicate little hand that is within his 
own. Even as he holds it thus, he’ has 
formed a strange resolve in his own mind, 
as thou he were actuated by some new 
desire, or hope, or ambition. He thinks 
of Mary, and in imagination sees her at 
the feet of the swarthy rival who has 
plucked her from his arms, and so comes 
on his strange resolve. As he had loved 
her before, so would he seek ‘the means 
to justify his hatred now and henceforth. 
The revulsion may be heart-scathing, but 
it shall be accomplished. So runs the 
swift current of his agitated thouglits. 

“Georgina, with all my heart and soul 
I free her from every implied: obligation 
to me!” 

Georgina made no reply, but bent her 
eyes upon the ground. © Fler thought 
was that Henry Nettleford had a noble 
heart indeed. — 

Why! the bearing of the young man is 
changed’ suddenly. He-is almost: light 
and gay. Indeed he laughs, as he ex- 
claims— . 

“If you and Mary will-consent to-ac- 
company me to-morrow, | will show you 
a sight in the City which you will pro- 
bably never forget.2 ! 

Georgina said she should be delighted 
to go. ! bi 


CHAPTER XX. 
MARY AND GEORGINA VISIT TOWER HILL. 


‘* Danie,” said the marine-store’ dealer 
on ‘lower Hill to the Hunchback, «I 
have received a letter from my son Henry, 
m which he says: he: intends to brin 
to ladies with him this morning to look 
ever our establishment, young ladies from 
the country, who are coming up to see 
the sights of London. Who can they be, 
| wonder?” uo” 

“Does he not say, sir?” inquired the 
Hunehback. 

“No, but he says this, Daniel—that I 
am not to recognise him when he comes, 
and that I have to instruct Daniel— 
that’s you, you know—to the same effect. 
What freak is this, do you think ?” 

“No freak, you may depend on it. No, 
Mr. Nettleford; yourson, sir, isnot the sort 
of young man to indulge in freaks of any 
kind,” said the Hunchback, very respect- 
fully, but in a tone he might have adopted 
if he had been quietly resenting some im- 
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wey imputations: upon “Henry Nettle. 
ford. il ‘ 

F did‘ not ‘know that “he had’ any 
friends in the country,” said the marine- 
store dealer; ‘some relatives, | suppose, 
of a school connexion.” * it 

“Very likely, sir,” 
Hunehiback. 123 

‘But what can he possibly have to 
show. them here ?surely he cannot eall 
my old shop one of the sights of London !” 
avid the mariné-store dealer laughed as 
he said this—it amused him: Te 

“ Remember, it is a very. interesting 
spot this, sir,historically,” saidthe Huneh- 
back, ©“ Perhaps Mr. Henry wishes “to 
point out to then: some of the exact spots 
that have been made so’ terribly famous 
in history:in tls locality.” - 

“Well, but: my old 'shop;: Daniel; *has 
never been terribly famous. 11 history,” 
said the marine-store dealer, laughing. 

§* Phat we ‘don’t ‘know, sir” My 

“1 think Jdo,” said the marine-store 
dealer, decisively. L” 

‘Strange seeties have been witnessed 
from these very windows, sir,” suggested 
the Huneliback. ) Lith 

“ Weill; perhaps so, Daniel, I did not 
think of that; but is this house oldenough 
for that ?” ha & 

“It is not so‘old'as the terrible public 
crimes that used to: be’ so frequent’ out 
there,” and the Hunchback pointed inthe 
direction of the Tower; “ but from'these 
windows scenes of judicial massacre may 
have been witnessed, and also: scenes of 
public, outrage, of ‘riot, and popular mad- 
ness.” 3 i naltiw 

“I know to what you allude, Daniel; 
but I can’t: think that cam: be ‘the object 
of Henry's bringing these’ girls liere ; it’s 
something comected with himself; you 
may depend upon it.” | wid 

* And if it isso,” said the Hunchback, 
warmly, “the: object, whatever itis, will 
be a good one.” 1. ii 

“Oh, Daniel, I have ‘no fear on'that 
score. Well then,”’ continued the marine- 
store dealer, gaily, ‘* we must, I suppose, 
Daniel, receive him with all due solem- 
nity, and as though we had never. seen 
him before in our lives.” 

“Is that the purport of his' wish, sir?” 
the Hunehback inquired, seriously. 

“He says that neither of us. must re- 
cognise him when he comes.’ Lconfess 
that I feel a-great deal of curiosityto know 
What the mystery is. Ihave no doubt 
it is something he has-got into his head 
that ‘he fancies will please me ;” and the 
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marine-store dealer. smiled;to himself as 
though he enjoyed the thought. 

“What itime does. Mr, Henry say he 
will. be bere, sir?”? inquired the Hunch- 
back. 7 
‘At about two o’cloek.” 

“Ob, then I shall have. plenty: of time 
to get the place a little arranged and in 
order,” said the Hunehback, turning to 
leave the room to commence the arrange- 
ment he referred to. s 

* Arrange nothing; Daniel,” said) the 
marine-store dealer, decisively. “‘ Depend 
upon it that Harry has some special pur- 
pose ‘in this visit, and therefore he will 
expect, to find the ‘shop. as.it always. is, 
and. not made up, as it: were, for a 
holiday occasion.” |). | 

“ You are right) sir)” said: the Huneh- 


-back,,“¢Edid, not. think of, that; ‘L only 


thought of how. we could, pay the most 
respect to Mr, Henry.” 0. 

And shall-I tell :you. how. to da that, 
Daniel Piri aif) bive “ob \ 4 

* How, sir ?” rly " 

“By humetring thewish exactly-as he 
has. expressed it. .You may be sure, 
Daniel, that he wishes these girls, forisome 
purpose or other, to-see: this, storehouse 
of refuse and rubbish just as it always 
is, and he shall see it so.” 

It. is. sufficient -to. say :that’ Henry 
Nettleford, with théassistance of Georgina, 
had induced Mary to. make the pilgrimage 
which:he: had ‘indicated in his: letter to 
his father.. Of course he had not told ber 
where: she was going-—it might: have been 
to some; stor¢house of jewels to present 
her witha remembrance of her reeent 
triumph, for he had quite charmed both 
Sir ‘Robert.Jand Lady -Smugglefuss by 
the manner in whieh he had congratulated 
them mpon their daughter's, conquest... It 
is true that- Mary was-not. altogether 
well pleased sat his assumed indifference, 
because she had anticipated that he would 
be most romantically overwhelmed with 
grief.at theiturn -events had taken. In- 
deed this (notion: had, constituted a.con- 
siderable portion of the triumph she had 
enjoyed., 

Mary Smugglefuss. knew nothing of 
the object of the visit to the City which 
Henry ‘Nettleford. had. proposed, and she 
was full’ of curiosity with respect to it. 
She had. an:impression that it had some- 
thing, to do with the nabob, but she 
could extract. nothing definite from her 
quondaim lover. « 

When Georgina-informed her mother 
of Henry Nettleford’s desire, lady 
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Smugglefuss was so full of grand ideas 


Gonsequent, upon the brilliant future that 


was dawning upon her daughter, that it 
was with great difliculty that, she could 
bring herself down to the necessary level 
to comprehend the subject ; and even 
when she had partially succeeded in doing 
so, she, had recourse to the sympathetic 
adyice of Mrs. Bulkinfuddle, 

“A remarkably judicious young man,’’ 
said that lady, when she had been in- 
formed of the temper in which Henry 
Nettleford had received the intimation ot 
the intentions of the nabob towards Mary. 
“ Youmay depend upon it, my dear Lady 
Smuggletuss, that that is a very remark- 
able young man—nothing flighty, nothing 
loose, nothing frivolous about him, He is 
a young man.of sound sense, who sees the 
thing in its proper light, and I should 
not ‘be at; all surprised if if turns out that 
this pretended visit to-some show in the 
City, is only a pretext-for.an opportunity 
to make up to Georgina.” 

* Lord bless me! well, I never thought 
of such a thing in’ my, borm days,” ened 
Lady Smugglefuss, in a, tone of pleased 
consternation. 

, And the consent.was given for the trip 
into..the City, beeause, as Mrs, Bulkin- 
fuddle said, the young man had splendid 
expectations. Georgina might go a very 
long way further and fare worse. 

And all this was mere idle surmise. on 
the part of Mrs, Bulkinfuddle. 

Sir Robert Smugglefuss’s private 
carriage has’ Arrived on {Tower Hill on 
the opposite side to that on which, the 
marine-store dealer’s shop is situated, 
and: Henry: Nettleford’ assists Mary and 
Georgina Snugglefuss to descend. ‘lhe 
coacliman is desired to remain there antil 
they are ready to return, and then Heury 
Nettleford escorts his fair charges acvoss 
the open space of ‘Tower Hill. 

“ Why, wherever is it that you are 
taking us. to?’ said Mary. 

‘Do you see this shop ?” 

“What, this wretched-looking place 
this rag-shop ?” 

ae Yes.’’ 

‘* What of it ?? inquired Mary, witha 
kind of shudder. 

“Do you. see that large building 
there ?” 

® Yes i; bis 

That is the Royal Mint.” 

Oh; is that where all the money is 
made?” exclauned Mary, with enthusiasm. 
oo That: isi where they transmute gold 
into talismanic coin. I knew that you 
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were much interested in these transmu- 
tations, and | have brought you here to 
show you a process by which that which 
is worthless is sumetimes transmuted into 
that which is sterling gold. There ts a 
kind of wizard who lives in this place— 
this shop of rubbish as it appears—L 
want you to see him.” 

Mary, with a slight expression of 
alarm upon her countenance, turns to 
her sister, and, in a whisper, asks her 
if they had better go in. Georgina 
answers emphatically, and with the ut- 
most. confidence—“ Certainly; why not ?”’ 
and then, as though she wished to decide 
the question unequivocally, sie said aloud 
to Henry Nettletord, “ lt is very kind of 
you, Mr. Nettleford, to take ail this 
trouble for our gratilication.” 

The next minute the three were in the 
marine-store dealer’s shop. 

“What an accumulation of worthless 
rubbish!” said Mary, with a kind of 
shiver, and looking round upon the piles 
of rags that were in the shop. 

“it might almost be said to typify the 
world,” whispered Henry Nettleford. 

* Jlow so?” inquired Mary. 

“Appearances are nearly always so 
deceptive,” he replied, with a meaning 
look. 

As soon as the party entered the shop 
the Hunchback came forward and greeted 
them without recognising by any special 
mode of address Henry Nettleford. 

‘I belicve your name is Targin, is it 
not?” said Henry Nettleford to the 
Hunchback, 

The Ilunchback bowed an acknow- 
ledgment. 

“Js your employer at home ?” 

“Heis in his room at the back, sir. 
Shali 1 eall bim ?” 

“No, you need not call him,” said 
licury Nettleford; “but take my card 
to him, and tell him that the two 
daughters of the Sheriff of London de- 
sive to look over his establishment.” 

As the Hunchback took the eard, he 
stared with open-mouthed astonishment 
frst at Mary and then at Georgina, and 
this caused him to assume a rather 
wudicrous appearance in the eyes of the 
voung ladies. He madeno remark as he 
received the card from Henry Nettleford, 
but at once conveyed it to the region be- 
hind the shop. As soon as he had dis- 
appeared, Georgina said—“ What a 
Strange lookiug being; is this your 
Wizard’s fanuliar, Mr. Netileford?” and 
she laughed as she put the question. 
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“Targin, did you say his name was °”’ 
Mary inquired. 

“Yes,” said Henry Nettleford, in a 
kind of inguiring tone, or at all events 
with an inquiring look. 

“T have heard that name somewhere, 
LT ain sure,” said Mary, ruminating. 

“Tt is an uncommon name,” Larry 
Nettleford observed. 

“T suppose that is the reason I re- 
member it,” Mary said. 

The Hunchback returned, and said that 
the marine-store dealer would be glad if 
the young gentleman and the young la- 
dies would step into the room behing the 
shop. 

They did so. 

“Good day, young ladies,” said the 
marine-store dealer; ‘and you desire to 
see one of the refuse-holes of London, 
ch 2” and he smiled expressively. 

“Mr. Nettleford wished us to see it,” 
replied Mary, loftily, and looking round 
the room with a supercilious gaze. 

“Oh, the young gentleman here,” and 
he looked towards his son. 

“hese young ladies,” said Henry 
Nettleford, ‘have been used to all the 
splendour of refined life and unlimited 
wealth. I have desired to show them 
some of its contrasts; will you allow 
them to see your rag-pickers’ room ?” 

“With the greatest pleasure,’’ replied 
the marine-store dealer, with difficulty 
restraining his curiosity with regard to 
the object of his son. 

* Danicl !” he cried to the Hunchback, 
who had gone back into the shop. 

“ Will you conduct these young ladies 
and this young gentleman into the pick- 
ing-room ?” said the marine-store dealer 
to the Hunchback ‘as soon as he ap- 
peared, 

Daniel Targin again looked at Mary 
and then at Georgina with the same ex- 
pression of ludicrous surprise which liad 
raised Georgina’s merriment when they 
lirst saw him on entering the shop. 

“Will you follow me P” he said, and 
led the way through the door in the 
corner of the room. 

As they passed out of the room Henry 
Nettleford and the marine-store dealer 
exchanged a very expressive look. 

The picking-room, as it was called, was 
a long, narrow work-room, with piles of 
rags on each side, and at each pile was 
seated a woman attired in rags little 
better than those upon which she was en- 
gaged, selecting different kinds of rags 
from each other. Mary looked down 
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upon them as she passed along between 
the two lines with an expression of scorn 
which was not all seorn. 

‘I do not care to see any more of this,”’ 
she said, hastily. ‘1 am sorry L came, 
Mr. Nettleford.” 

“We will immediately return,” he 
said, “I merely wished you to glance at 
this strange interior. We will now re- 
join my wizard.” 

They found the marine-store dealer 
still seated in his room, but he rose as 
they re-entered, 

“ Your inspection has been but short,” 
he said. 

“It has been enough, I think,” Henry 
Nettleford observed, “sienificantly. He 
then turned to Mary Smugyletuss, who 
seemed to be bewildered between a feel- 
ing of indignation and of curiosity, and 

sud—** You have seen this day an accu- 
mulation of the rags of the world. I 
wished to show them to you in order that 
you might practieaily see the changes that 
occur even in the gittter of the w world.” 
* You might have wished it, Mr. Net- 
tleford, but L think you might have as- 
certained if I had wished it also,” said 
Mary, drawing herself up. 

“\W hy, Mary,” exclaimed Henry Net- 
tleford, “E have, I am sure, intuitively 
consulted your wishes !” 

* Indeed i do not know what you 
mean.’ 

“Have I not been nade—if not par- 

taker—at least the depository of your 
golden dreams ? Have you not, in the ro- 
mantic atmosphere of your dreams, wan- 
dered with the magnanimous prince, who, 
in Jowly garb, sought out his love and 
woved her, and carried her to his brilliant 
paiace in a golden land?” 

Mary looks at her former lover with a 
craze that expresses at once indignation 
and curlosity. 

“In your imagination you have though t 
of me as that prince.” 

Mary indignantly tosses ber head. 

“1 understand the gesture, but. you 
fate imagined me to be that prince; a 
bright reality, however, has dispelled that 
dream in which I “appeared, and though 
I cannot wholly rejoice at that, still may 
I be permitted to congratulate you, aud 
in order to prove to you how true that 
congratulation is, [ wished to show a 
startling contrast in the palatial home of 
that prince that you idealized in me. Is 
this the palace home, Mary, which, if love 
could have fulfilled its prayers, you would 
have wished to realize ?” 


“What is the meaning of — Mr. 


Nettleford ?” inquired Mary, a little 
frightened. 
‘€ Behold, Mary, my palace liome. Lou 


have seen the ‘vassals and serfs? thal 
would have been ‘by your side,’ if your 
early love had but fultilled its pravers— 
this is my headsman,” and he laid his 
hand upon the shoulde ‘r of the Hunch- 
back as he said this. 

“T really do not understand you, Mr. 
Neitleford ; pray let us return hon Ne. 
*T have returned home. Why, 
you are standing now inthe home of my 

ancestors.”’ 

“ What!” exclaimed the young lady, 
in a tone of indignation. 

“Yes, Mary, you have been wooed and 
won—and here is the contrast that wish 
to show you for your present gratifica- 
tion by the son of the rag-gatherer. Kor- 
give me, father,” he passionately cried, 
turning to the marine-store dealer ; “ you 
will applaud me by and by. Mary, be- 
hold the realization of a dream that is 


Mary, 


.¢ 99 
past. a : 

‘This your home!” cried Mary, 
shuddering. 


* My home.” 
“The home that you would have 


brought me to?” exclaimed Mary, in a 
tone of horror. 

“Am [ not magnanimous, Mary, in 
showing you the home from which y you 


have been saved ?” 

“Tt would have been more maguani- 
mous, sir, if months ago you had relrained 
from imposing upon the family to which 
I belong,” eried Mary, lier eyes flashing 
with indignation. 

“ Where’s the imposition ?’ demanded 
Ilenry Nettleford. 

As what did von appear before us in 
our house?” asked Mary. 

“As I intend to leave you, Mary—as a 
centleman.” 
~ Mary laughed seornfully and said— 
“The son of a rag-picker assuming to be 
such a character must be an imposior.” 

* Marv, Mary!” indignantly exclaimed 
her younger sister, “ Mr. Nettleford has 


never deserved such an insult al your 
hands.” 

* You are a silly, homely creature, 
Georgina,” cried Mary, in a tone of vreat 


exeitement. a believe vou have no 
spirit In you.” 

“T trust that I shall never have that 
spirit which could wantonly iusult an- 
other,” said Georgina, quietly. 


Belonging to our family, you should 
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at least have the spirit.to yesent’an in- 
sult offered to! yourself,” and Mary drew 
herself up to-her full height. 

“Mary, 1 fear that you have mistaken 
that which should be a lesson for an in+ 
sult,” said Georgina. 

“Will you have the goodness to call 
our carriage, man?” and Mary addressed 
the Hunchback. 

‘Lhe Hunchback looked from Mary to 
her sister, then to Henry Nettleford, and 
lastly to the -marine-store dealer, who 
had sat a silent witness of the'scene that 
had just been enacted. 

“| brought you here, Mary ; I will be 
your conductor from this palace to your 
carriage, Come!” andas Henry Nettleford 
said this he opened the door that led 
into the shop ;. Mary followed himjwith a 
dignitied step, with Georgina close behind 
her. When they emerged trom the'shop 
Heury offered his arm to. Mary. 

“Your position is behind, sir,” she 
cried, indignantly,.as she walked hastily 
towards the carriage. 

Heury Nettleford smiled, and offered 
his arm to Georgina, who readily took-it. 

Mary flew into the carriage the mo- 
ment it was opened; but» Georgina 
allowed herself to be assisted into it by 
Henry Nettleford, and as he closed the 
door she bent upon him a look full of 
tenderness which indubitably indicated 
an ardent feeling—genuine, true, and 
womanly, and which, but that his soul 
had been so absorbed, Henry Nettleford 
might have diseovered before that day. 


CHAPTER XXL 
THE LITTLE OLD MAN AT TOWER WILL 
AGAIN, 


Haewry Nevrierorp walked slowly back 
aciyss ‘Tower Hill to the shop of the 
marine-store dealer, pondering upon the 
scene which he had just. gone through, 
and he thought of that. expressive Jock 
that Georgina had given him as they 
patted, and this. made him wonder why 
i¢ had never eoutrasted the characters 
of the two sisters before. He did so 
now, and it is scarcely necessary to add 
that It was greatly to the advantage of 
the younger sister. What owes ‘there 
about Mary, he thought, that bad Capti- 
vated him? He .almost felt irritated 
as the suggestion occurred to him, that 
she was the more stylish in appearance 
of the two. Nodoubt upon a first inter- 
view Mary was well caloulated to attract 
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more attention than Georgina, because 
she was slightly taller—she had. an im- 
perious carriage, she ‘was exceedingly 
haughty, and, as every one admitted, she 
was very handsome. | But Georgina was 
handsome also; and she was graceful, but 
she was neither haughty: nor imperious 
in her bearing... Amiability was stamped 
upon her countenance; she was gentle 
and: retiring, and she aimed not at that 
glittering light: which attracts but. to de- 
stroy. ‘There was but little -ehance’ of 
her: becoming « singed moth. | Gaudy 
display had» no‘ charms: for her, aud she 
had néver dreamt tliat she was: dwelling 
in marble halls, and-she had never sighed 
for vassals and serfs at her» féet.:.dn 
disposition she may be said.to have’ been 
her sister’s antithesis. .And now the tact 
seemed to strike upon Henry Nettle- 
ford’s mind as though it were a sudden 
discovery. In the sense:that it had only 
just been made, why it: was asudden dis- 
covery ; but Henry: Nettteford felt. that 
it should -have becn no new discovery at 
all, and he reasoned with himself that he 
ought to have seen it from the. first. 
he marime-store dealer met iis son. at 
the door of bis sshop.as the young man 
thus musing returned from the carriage 
which had carried away the two sisters. 
‘*Come in, Harry,” said the marine- 
store ‘dealer, with an encouraging smile 
upon his face ; come in, for L want to 
know all about’ this+what shall [Teall it 


—rTomantie freak ??? |: : , 


“Whatever you may please to calli, 
father, you will, | know, applaud 1.7?) — 

* Applaud it, my boy; yes;. for tihereds 
one object that. you must have: had in 
view, that 1 think I can plaimly! see.” 

** And what is that, father ?? - 

‘Yo humiliate haughty. heartlessness, 
Harry, and it was well.” ty : 

When they: had reached the: room: be- 
hind the rag-shop; the marine-store dealer 
said—~'* Now sit down, Harry ; I ste ‘you 
are a little agitated—sit: down and icalm 
yourself a little. 1 wantto have. award 
or two with Daniel in the shop,:and | 
will be back again in a minute or two.” 

And thie murine-store dealer left Henrys 
Nettleford to his meditations. : ‘The eur- 
rent of his’ thoughts. was the. sane as 
previously; ‘Pie ‘contrast the characters 
of the two sisters had: so wnexpectedly 
presented cane upon his mind perhaps 
more forcibly now. that he was sitting in 
that rooin that Mary and Georgina had 
so recently left. But he was not. per- 
mitted to indulge his meditations long, 
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for presently the marinestore » dealer 
threw open the door with a bang, and 
entering the room bastily; exclaimed— 

, Harry; here is a strange coincidence } 
scarcely have those two yonng ladies left, 
when who should arrive but-—-behold !” 

And he ushered in the little old man 
from the almshouses down oF Wands- 
worth. 

© Par gin, old man, I am: sorry you did 
not eome sooner; come in and:sit down, 
old: man—sit, down,” andthe marine-store 
dealer placed a chair fer the little old man. 

Before the old man sat down, however, 
he: bowed respectfully to Henry. Nettle: 
ford; and said; “ ¥our most obedient, 
young ‘Mr. Nettleford: z 

‘What a pity he was not here half an 
hour ‘ago, Harry, -isn’t it?” said the 
marine: store dealer to his:son. 

“(How is that, Mr. Nettleford ?”:! the 
little: old man inquired. 

.. “* Why, will_you' believe-it, Targin, that 
we have had Smugelefuss? s two, daugh- 
ters: here,’ exci: imed the smarine- store 
dealer; merrily. 

- Here, i this heineiaee-bie this room— 
do:youe meau, Mr. Nettleford t” inquired 
the little old maul, in'a tone of inere- 
dulity. 

“ Here; in this room, Targins and the 
marine-store dealer laughed at the decla- 
ration as though he:could scarcely believe 
in its truth himself, 

‘The ‘little old man looked, with a ludi- 
crous expression upon his: countenance, 
across at Harry Nettleford; and ‘said— 
“One of: them young ludies must have 
been in:dove -with your son, sir, indeed, 
tin have-comie here. » J: honour them: for 
it, 8ir+-] honour then: for it—the Smug- 
clefuss? s blood isn’t-all bad.” 
at Phey did't. come of their own free 
will, Targin ; they were brought here;” 
said: the marine-store dealer. 

**'Aly indeed: how was that, sir?” 

“ Why, upon that point fam as much 
in the dark as -yourself, Targin, and 
Harry, here; was just about to explain it 
to me’ 

‘Strange as the visit may appear, 
father, I have very little to explain, but 
what there is I will freely give you.’ 

“* Before you do.so must call Daniel 
to come in tnd hear it, because | should 
tell you that he teels the deepest interest 
in td} tliat: concerns you, Harry.” 

“And if.he did: not, Mr.- Nettleford, I 
shoukk thik that he. lidd some of the same 
kind of bleed in himvas the Smuggletusses 
—I mean the father and the mother, of 
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course’ and as the little old man said 
this herchuckled to himself as though he 
inwardly enjoyed what he was saying. 

And so the Hunchback was calle ‘d into 
the room, 

“As you were a witness, Daniel, of the 
interesting scene that has so lately taken 
place in this room, I want youto hear all 
about. it,” said the marine«store de: ale 

There was an expression of perplexity 
on the countenance of the Hunchb: ac -k AS 
he looked first at'the marine-store dealer, 
then at Henry Nettleford, and lastly, at 
the little old man, Fargin. ‘Ev or sitice ‘the 
fast visit of the little old man to the 
marine-store dealer’s on ‘lower Hill the 
Tunehback had felt himself adrift, as if 
were, in the. world) and when alone he 
was melancholy. People who were in tlie 
habit. of meeting him said that old Net 
tleford’s managing Hunchback was getfine 
more and more morose every day. | ‘I'hey 
were mistaken» | He was not so niorose 
as formerly, but he. was’ more reserved 
and more taciturn, and “so the people 
with witom lie was thrown in contact ar. 
rived at a false conclusion. He had al- 
ways looked up to the little old man, who 
had married: Sir Robert Smugelefwss’s 
aunt, as his: father, and’ that he sas the 
ouly relative he had i inthe world. When, 
therefore, the revelation was made to him 
that: old ‘Targin was not his: father, he 
felt as though he had sustained a De ’- 
sonal loss, and) that he was withont kith 
or km ih the !tvorld. If he had been 
what, Gloster designates a ‘marvellous 
proper man, such a “revelation and such 
deprivation could not have failed to 
have made a’marked:impréssion, if le 
had been of impressionable stuff at all. 
But Hunehback. as he was, an object 
of derisive and ribald ridicule as he had 
always been, he felt: his low social — 
tion far more acutely than the generalit 
of’ persons placed in the same sitwatioh 
would have done. But even under thes¢ 
circumstances ‘he was not wliolly ‘a prey 
to ‘melancholy thoughts, because a ney 
hope had been created within him, ‘That 
hope was centred in Henry Nettleford. 

*‘ Now, Harry, tellus what this little 
bit of mystery is,” said the marite-store 
dealer. 

“You have already, I fancy, seen the 
heart of it, father. You recollect the 
conversation we had in this room re- 
specting the character and theantecedents 
of Sir Robert Sungetefuss ?” 

Lido, Harry, and so docs old ‘Targin 
here—eh,old. man?” said the niarine-store 
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dealer, playfully slapping the little old 
man on the shoulder ; ‘‘and what of that, 
Hlarry ?” 

“You have seen her to-day, father, 
and 1 do not hesitate to say that I had 
set. my heart there.” 

« Which one, Harry ? there were two, 

ou know.” 

“'Te proud—the imperious—the heart- 
less one ;” and Henry Nettleford spoke 
very bitterly. 

1 see,” said the marine-store dealer. 

“ And she favoured. my pretensions— 
you have seen how beautiful she is-—and 
I felt blessed indeed.” 

“In appearance she did seem worthy 
of you, Harry.” 

“She is as worthless as the veriest rag 
in the shop out there, father,” said 
Henry Nettieford, in a tone of excite- 
ment which showed that the old feeling 
—it did seem old now—was not entirely 
eradicated from his heart. “She accepted 
my love and reciprocated it, at least her 
lips told me so. I flattered myself that 
she had given me her heart, and 1 have 
learnt that she is simply without a heart.” 

“Why, there is nothing strange or 
novel in all this, Harry,” said the marine- 
store dealer, seriously. 

“True; but those who suffer from it 
feel it not the less,” and then Harry 
Nettleford, turning abruptly to the hus- 
band of Sir Kobert Smnuggiefuss’s aunt, 
said—“ | much regret, sir, that you were 
not here half an hour ago, because your 
presence would have made my triumph 
complete.” 

‘There is your mystery, Harry, which 
you have not explained to us,” said the 
marine-store dealer. 

* kather, she is heartlessly romantie,”’ 
said Harry Nettleford, walking up and 
down the room, not exactly in agitation 
but as a kind of relief—it was so to him. 
* What she fancied me, I know not, but 
I did know that she could have no sus- 
pieion of my connexion here, but from 
the first I had intended to test her by it. 
Happily, however, for me, the course of 
events has rendered it wholly unneces- 
sary for me to apply any sucti test. In- 
heritress of her father’s spirit, which you 
know so well, she was thrown in contact 
with the glitter of romantic position and 
wealth, and. she soared away from me 
upon the wing of ambition. Yow have 
seen how a certain Indian nabob has 
been féted by the Sheriff of London 2” 

“Yes, allthe world knows it, Harry.” 
said the marine-store dealer, a 
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“No, I don’t,” eried the little old man, 
Targin. 

«A young nabob has visited London 
lately,” said Henry Nettleford, address. 
ing the little old man; “ he seems ina kind 
of halo of glitter—his wealth is said to 
be fabulous; he is young; I must admit 
that he is handsome; he has been the 
guest of Sir Robert Smugglefuss, and 
now for the heart of my mystery, fathier, 
he. will become his son-in-law ere long.” 

“Never!” shouted the little old man, 
jumping up in mech excitement. and 
giving the table before lim an emphatic 
slap with his open hand. 

“Eb, Targin—what! why?” cried the 
marine-store dealer. 

“ Because—" 

But suddenly the little old man 
stopped, as though he were struck with 
some new thought. 

“ Because what, Targin ?” 

* Kxcuse me, Mr, Nettleford,” he said 
in quite a chu¢kling tone; ‘excuse me, 
sir. Ha, ha, ha! Danie!, boy, 1 was almost 
letting out the secret too soon. Goon, 
youug gentleman,” he said to Henry 
Nettleford, “you have not completed 
your story, sir.” 

“J have little more toadd,” the young 
man said: “she humiliated me, and on 
the instant 1 conceived the resolution of 
humiliating her.” 7 

‘* How, Harry ?” inquired the marine- 
store dealer. 

“By bringing her here, and by the 
scene that you have witnessed to-day.” 

“In which, Harry, did it not strike 
you that you were also humiliating your- 
self, boy ?” the marine-store dealer said. 

“T think not—it might appear so and 
probably would be so, but not ‘witli a 
being like Mary Smugeglefuss. The scene 
of to-day will rankle in her heart, and it 
cannot harm her in any way. It may be 
that 1 have done her good service in spite 
of herself, because in days to come the 
recollection of the scene of this day may 
havea salutary mfluence upon her mind.” 

“Let her marry him! let her marry 
him!” cried the little old man, as though 
he were reasoning with himself. “ Wliy, 
now I come to think of it, it will be all 
the better. My legacy,” and as he suid 
this he chuckled to himself as though he 
were enjoying some good joke,—“ my 
legacy will be all the more substantial 
if you should have to administer to if, 
Daniel.” 

The Hunchback had as yet made no 
observation touching the subject-matter 
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in hand, but at this point he turned to 
Henry Nettleford, and said— 

“You have not, sir, told us anything 
about the other young lady. I observed 
her very closely, more than I did the 
other one.” 

“And what did you think of her?” 
Henry, Nettleford inquired. 

“Shall I tell you my thoughts, sir? 

“ Do; L asked you for it.” 

“That she looked upon you as you had 
looked upon her sister.” 

“Why, how do you mean? 

“Tam not skilled in al matters,” 
said the Hunchback, with a meaning 
smile, “but L faney ‘that if your choice 
had fallen upon the other sister, there 
would have been no sucli seene as that 
which we have had to wituess in this 
room to-day.” 

“Stranze,’ thought Henry, “that 
such a thought should have struck) him 
too.” 

“And these are the two, sisters, are 
they ? the. two daughters of Robert and 
Mary Smugglefuss, “eh?” said the. uncle 
by marriage of Sir Robert Smuggletuss. 
“Oh, L wish I had been here to see thew. 
Why did you not let me know that. they 
were coming? Oh, how I should like to 
have met them !” 

“JT wish, you had, indeed I do,” 
answered Henry Nettleford. 

“But L haven’t been told what the 
scene was to-day,” said the old. man, 
smiling. . 

The Huneliback briefly explained it. to 
him. 

“Qh, she. is evidently, a girl worthy of 
her father,” said the little old man, curl. 
ing his mouth as he spoke, in order to 
vive the necessary ironical emphasis. to 
his observation. “Which daughter do 
you, mean, Henry Nettleford? Why, 
the .grand one, the high and haughty 
one, “the one. with the true Snug we 
fuss blood;’’ and the little old man 
rolled the words about.in bis mouth 
as though he were cracking them with 
his teeth. * And you think she will marry 
the nahob, do you?” he inquired of Henry 
Nettleford. 

“'l here is no. doubt of it, if it depends 
upon her own will and action,” replied 
the young man, bitterly. 

“Well, let her; I shall.in that case 
have the more reason to remember her in 
my will;” and the little old man cracked 
the joints of his he nds and chuckled as 
he said this, ‘* And it.is your opimon, is 
it, Daniel, that the other young lady would 
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have been more worthy of young Mr. 
Nettleford ?” the old man eldieed ol 
his adopted son. 

**T am convinced, little as I saw of he: 
that the two sisters are as different j 
character and disposition as they ean 
possibly be,” said the Hunchback. — 

“And what is your opinion, sir?” tli 
little old man inquired of Henry Nett] 
ford, 

“ Why, that our friend here has formed 
a just estimate or judgment of the cha- 
racters of the two sisters; and it is 


matter of astonishment to me that | 
never before myself discovered th 
difference between them,’ said Henr 
Nettleford, abstractedly. | 

“You will observe them, I dar 
say, more -closely the next time you 


meet,” the little old man observed. 

* The next time we meet !’’ ejaculated 
Henry Nettleford.. ‘We shall 
meet again,’ 

“Oh, 1 hope you will,” exclaimed the 
little old man. 

‘You do! why ?” asked Henry Neitle- 
ford, smiling. 

« Because if; as Daniel says, the on 
sister 1s so opposite to the other—so un- 
like the Smugglefusses—she will be 
worthy of the son of my dear friend here. 
Mr. Nettleturd ;” and the little old man 
spoke very ser iously indeed, as he walked 
across to the marine-store dealer. 

And Henry Nettleford is serious too. 
for he !s thinking of that expressive look 
with which he was favoured as the ear- 
riage of Sir Robert Smugeglefuss drove 
away from ‘Tower Hill not half an hou 
before. , 

“I know what you are thinking, youne 
centleman,” said the little old 
urehly, to. Henry Nettleford ; 
know,’ 

“Do you?” said Henry Nettleford, 
smiking, ‘* What P” 

“You are thinking that after the scene 
of to-day, you will not be able to venture 
down 10-Ganges Hall again, eh 7” 

* Certainly; if that was not the cur- 
rent of my thoughts at the moment, such, 
is undoubtedly my opinion,” said Henry 
Netileford. 

‘© And why ?” 

“And why?” he exclaimed. “ Having 
suffered one humiliation, do you think it 
probable that L should seek another in 
the same quarter?” 

“ What,, from Smugelefuss and his 
wife, do you. mean ?” asked old Targin, 
with a meaning smile. 
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“ Well—Sir Robert Smugglefuss—yes, 

although I confess I did not think of him 
bP] r > 

for the moment,” said Henry Nettle- 

ford. 

“You need fear no humiliation from 
him, young gentleman,” said Targin. 

‘“Why do you think so?” 

“Do you think that that high-flying 
daughter of his—I mean the one you 
have escaped from—will tell him of 
what has occurred here to-day ?—not 
she.” 

This had not struck Henry Nettleford , 
but now that it was suggested to him, 
he thought it was likely enough, and he 
quite brightened up under the influence 
of the thought. 

« And do vou think the other is likely 
to say anything about it?” And the little 
oid man smiled knowingly at the notion, 
and he looked across at the marine-store 
dealer expressively, and then he turned 
to the Hunchback, and addressing him, 
said—** Now, Daniel, listen tome; L have 
cot something serious to say to you. You 
have seen Smugeglefuss’s daughters here 
to-day ¥” 

The Hunchback nodded. 

“ Now, mind you, if ever it should be 
necessary—I don’t say as it will, but if it 
should be when you see more of ’em, as 
you are very likely to do—if it should 
ever be necessary to befriend that young 
daughter of the Smugglefusses, promise 
me you .i do it—do you hear?” and the 
little old man spoke emphatically. 

There was a smile of incredulity upon 
the Hunchback’s countenance as he re- 
plied—* It isn’t very likely that. 1 shall 
ever be thrown in contact with any of 
them again.” 

“Don’t be too sure of that, boy,” 
said the little old man, sharply. “* Wait 
till you receive my legacy, boy—wait. till 
you receive my legacy?) 

“Why, there is your mystery, Targin, 
again,” said the marine-store dealer. 
“What does it mean ?” 


“Well, Mr. Nettleford, it means this’: 


—and the little old man looked as though 
he were going to make his revelation, 
and such, indeed, would seem to have 
been his intention, but he suddenly 
stopped, and then added—* But no, Mr. 
Nettleford, I'll tell it you all when 
this grand marriage has taken place; 
that will be the time—that will -be the 
time.” And then, after a pause, he 
added to his foster-son, “And mind, 
Daniel, that you always remember your 
promise.” 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


MARY, GEORGINA, AND ROBERT SMUG. 
GLEFUSS. 


Tux two sisters drove away from Tower 
Hill rapidly—such being the instruc. 
tions of Mary to the coachman—that is, 
they drove as rapidly as the obstruction 
of Tower Street and London Bridge and 
the Borough would admit. And the two 
sisters were taciturn as they drove home, 
Mary was too indignant to offer an ob. 
servation upon the scene they had just 
passed through, and Georgina probably 
felt too timid todo so. At all events, 
they were both silent, and when they 
arrived at Ganges Hall they each pro- 
ceeded to her own room, and there in- 
dulged in reflections which it is not my 
purpose at. this moment to follow. 

It so happened, and this was fortunate 
perhaps, that Lady Smugeglefuss was 
from home that afternoon, . She was out 
with Mrs. Bulkinfuddle. making calls in 
Clapham Park, and doing the high and 
mighty generally in the neighbourhood. 
Young Robert Smugglefuss, however, 
was at home that day, as he had various 
important matters to settle in connexion 
with the temporarily amalgamated corps 
of the Streatham, Clapham Park, and 
Tooting volunteers. A meeting was that 
evening to be held to take into conside- 
ration the propriety of consolidating the 
three corps into one permanent body, 
and of agreeing to a memorial, or of con- 
sidering a memorial to be presented to 
Sir Robert Smugglefuss, intimating to 
that august personage that if he would 
condescend to take upon himself the 
office of colonel of the regiment so 
formed, the memorialists, “as in duty 
bound, would ever pray, etc.” 

As both Mary and Georgina were 

aware that these important matters were 
under consideration, and that. their bro- 
ther Robert was away from business in 
consequence, they were notat allsurprised 
on descending to the dining-room at find- 
ing the young man there. . 
_ “Well, everything is going on very 
jolly,” he said to his sisters, gaily; 
“there’s no doubt that the fellows will 
agree to the address to be presented to 
papa, and after that I intend to make a 
special proposition myself.” 

“What is it that it is proposed that 
papa should be ?” inquired Mary, loftily. 

“ Colonel of the combined corps,” re- 
plied Robert Smugglefuss, standing up 
as though he were on parade. 
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“Ts that higliex‘or lower thana general 2” 
Mary asked. | | 

Young Robert Smugglefuss was unable 
ou the instant to answer the question, 
and he had‘ to consider, and having ‘con+ 
sidered, it sttuck him that he did not 
exactly know which was the higher rank 
of the two, and so he returned a rather 
indefinite answer, by saying, “ Well, you 
see, Mary, I believe a colonel may bé a 
general, but whethera general’s a colonel 
I dow’t‘know.” } 

**Whieh sounds the ‘best ?” inquired 


a Mary; as though she were called upon 
_ there and then ‘to make the election. 


“Well, I’ suppose ‘that’s a matter of 


"> opinion”? Mr. Robert) Smuvglefuss 're- 


plied. **For-my part I think‘ colonel? is 


_ much more aristocratic and nobby:” 


“TI don’t,” said: Mary, with decision, 
“and IT think before you decide on the 
address to papa, you ought to ascertain 


” which is the higher grade of the two, and 


then ask him to accept the higher one.” 
“Perhaps J’d° better ask: the " ser- 
geant,” suggested Robert; “ he’ll know, 
of course.” 
““T thik you had better,” said Mary. 
* Ah, but [ shan’t be’ able to see him 


before to-night; he’s ‘just gone,” said ’ 


Robert, in-a tone‘of slight dismay. 

** Well; have ‘you no means of ascer- 
taining yourself?” asked’ Mary. 

Dictionary?” suggested Robert, in- 
quitinely. 

“¥es, I should think that will tell 


you.” 


So the dictionary was referred to, but 
Robert‘turning to the word “General,” he 
was observed by the two sisters to pull 
rather # long countenance, and then he 
turned tothe noun substantive “Colonel,” 
and having mastered: its signification, 
he said,’ T think it must -be_ ‘colonel,’ 
Mary.” | | 

From theexpression upon Robert’s coun- 
tenance, ‘Mary could see that “ general” 
was much the higher rank of the two; 
such had been her impression indeed 
from the first; and so she said, without 
waiting for her brother’s explanation, ‘‘ I 
think it ought to be ‘ general.’ ”’ 

Well, you see, ‘general’ means the 
commander of an army or a brigade, and 
we are not an army, you know,” said 
Robert, seriously; “we are not even a 
brigade.” 

‘But I think an officer can be a ge- 
neral without having an army to com- 
mand,” Mary said. - 

_ Robert Smugglefuss couldn’t say any- 
$ 
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thing about’ that; but it was quite plain 
he said, that’ the: commander of a reei- 
ment was the colonel. 

‘Colonel Sir Robert Smugglefuss— 
General Sir Robert Smugglefuss,’’ Mary 
repeated to herself in order to test which 
sounded the more aristocratic, and then 
she said—* Well, I think ‘ colonel’ sounds 
very well, and now [- remember, Si: 
Charles Phipps, he is colonel; yes, it 
must be ‘colonel,’ Robert, there is no 
doubt of it. Then of course papa will 
be called Colonel Sir Robert Smuggle 
fuss at once,” she said, with much anima- 
tion. 

“Immediately upon his taking the 
command, of course,” replied young 
Smugglefuss. 

“ And what is the proposition that you 
say you are going to make after the me 
morial is agreed to ?” Mary inquired, 

“ Well, now: it’s all off between you,’ 
replied -young Sinugglefuss, laughing, 
‘vou wont care much about it.’ 

There isa deep frown upon Mary’s 
countenance, for @he knows well enough 
that her brother is going to allude to 
Henry Nettleford. 

“1 say, Mary,” said her brother, grin 
ning, “ how jolly rich this Indian nabob 
is! why, they say in the City he’s got 
nearly tive thousand a week: only think 
of that! Lord, what a swell you’ll be!” 

Mary was considerably. mollifie? by 
this allusion, and she smiled graciously 
upon her brother as from a throne upon 
some flattering courtier. 

“You were going to tell us of some 
proposition that you intend making to 
the corps, Robert,” said Georgina, who 
had not previously spoken, and who, 
equally well with her sister, knew that 
Robert’s previous allusion had reference 
to Henry Nettleford. 

“Why, I’m going to propose that we 
should have an ensign to our united 
regiment, as soon as papa has accepted 
the coloneley, and then I shall present 
the flag to the regiment.” 

“ A very good idea, Robert, very good 
indeed,” said Mary, patronisingly. 

“ Yes, and to make matters a little bit 
square again, I intend to ask Henry 
Nettleford to be the ensign, and theu 
we'll have a grand field-day again, and 
you and the nabob shall present the 
colours to the regiment. ‘There, now, 
don’t you think that would be out and 
out jolly, eh?” . 

Judging from the expression on her 


countenance at this intimation _ might 
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have inferred that in Mary’s mind the 
proposition was anything but Jolly 

“Do you happen to know who this 
Nettleford is?” she inquired in a most 
solemn voice. 

“This Nettleford,” thought young 
Smugglefuss, “ to speak of him in that 
way, only think ;” and he set about think- 
ing upon the subject, for he said nothing. 

‘Do you know who and what he is ” 
Mary again demanded, and more imperi- 
ously than before. 

“T know he’s a jolly good fellow,” said 
young Smugglefuss. “What do you 
mean ?” 

« And so are the people who congregate 
down at the pothouse in the village jolly 
good fellows, I suppose,” said Mary, 
tossing her head. 

“TI daresay they are, but then Harry 
Nettleford doesn’t go to the pothouse 
down in the village,” said Robert. 

“Do you know who and what he is, 
[ again ask?” cried Mary at the top of 
her voice. 

“}iow do you mean, Mary, who and 
what he is? He’sa gentleman, isn’t he ?”’ 

“No,” almost shrieked Mary, rising 
to her feet, for she had been seated pre- 
viously. 

“No,” echoed Robert in an equally 
excited tone; “then I say he is, whoever 
says to the contrary. Come now.” 

“Again L ask you, Robert, do you 
know who he is?” demanded Mary, her 
face flushed with passionate excitement. 

“| know that he was my schoolmate at 
Kion, and as good a fricnd as ever | 
had.” 

“Po you know who his connexions 
are ?” 

“No: what do I eare about his con- 
nexions? he never had. any, as I 
understand,” said Robert Smugelefuss. 

“Never before the world, that I can 
readily understand, but comnexions he 
has,” erled Mary,, in the same tone of 
excitement as before. 

But this tone of excitement was not 
altogether natural. It was not that 
‘egitimate excitement which springs from 
generous feeling, or a strong belief in 
that which is right. Nay, it was to a 
certain extent assumed and forced, by 
which perhaps Mary Smugglefuss was seek- 
ing tolmpose upon herseif. The feeling 
with which she had once, and at no very 
distant date, looked upon Henry Nettle- 
ford had not been altogether crushed out 
of her soul. It would occasionally rise 
in her breast like a portion of her con- 
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science, and so, now that she had thought 
over the matter a little, she experienced 
something like satisfaction in the occur. 
rence of that day. In it she found a kind 
of justification to her own heart for the 
manner in which she had treated her 
quondam lover. 

“ Well, and what are his connexions, 
as you seem to know ?” inquired Robert, 

“He las himself to-day introduced 
them to us,” cried Mary. 

“The deuce he has!” said Robert, 
his tone of resistant remonstrance giving 
place to one of curiosity. “ What, brought 
them down here ?” 

“No, he has taken us to them.” 

“Us? whom do you mean by us ?” 

“ Georgina and myself.” 

“ Well, and who are they, and what are 
they ?” 

“Rag pickers and bone grubbers,” 
exclaimed Mary, her eyes glistening with 
real or simulated passion. 

“What ?” shouted Robert Smuggle- 
fuss, and then he burst into a loud laugh. 

“You inay laugh, Robert, but what I 
tell you is the truth,” cried Mary, stamp- 
ing her foot. 

“They must have picked up a fine lot 
of rags and bones for them to have kept 
him in the style he lived in at Eton, and 
to keep him in the style he is now living 
in, in the 'lemple,” said Robert, 

“Tthink you might have been a little 
more circumspect before you had introduced 
such a class of persons into. this house,” 
sald Mary, with much dignity. 

“Oh indeed!” returned her brother, 
in a sneering tone. “I wonder your 
wonderful nose did not discover what sort 
of connexions Harry Nettleford had the 
moment you saw him.” 

“You cannot always judge of persons 
by. their appearance,” retorted Mary. 

“And 1 dare say Harry Nettleford will 
be inclined to say that, you cannot always 
judge of persons even by their words 
and actions ;” aud Robert. Smugglefuss 
nodded at Georgina, as much as to say, 
“YT think I had her there, eh ?” 

“Oh, of course I know what you mean, 
and it is quite clear that I cannot look 
for any sympathy in the shape. of cou- 
gratulation for having had such a,narrow 
escape ; andas Mary said this, she drew 
herself loftily up, as though she were 
already the wile of Darsham . Typos 
Ghurr. 

“] don’t care whether you marry the 
nabob or not,” said Robert, decidedly. 
“You'll never get a betier fellow than 
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Harry Nettleford—never mind the rags 
and bones.” 

Mary seemed to shudder at the bare 
mention of those commodities. 

“But I should like to know what you 
mean by rags and bones,” demanded 
Robert, sternly. 

“T mean this,” replied Mary, ‘ that 
liis father keeps a rag and bone shop on 
Tower Hill.” 

“Who told you so?” Robert asked. 

‘“‘ He himself introduced us to-day to 
his honoured father, in his father’s shop 
—rag and bone shop on Tower Hill,” 
said Mary with mock solemnity, and then 
she added with biting sarcasm, “‘ Perhaps 
you would like to see the announcement 
made to-morrow inall the papers: yester- 
day the two daughters of Sir Robert 
and Lady Smugelefuss paid a visit to the 
rag shop on Tower Hill;” and then turn- 
ing fiercely upon her brother, she cried, 
erinding her teeth as she did so, “ Why, 
it makes my blood boil to think of it.” 

* You needn’t think of it; there’ll be 
no such announcement in the papers,” 
said Robert, taking his sister’s allusion 
literally. 

“7 mean it makes one’s blood boil, 
Robert, to think that you should have 
introduced such people here.” 

“Harry Nettleford is fit to be intro- 
duced anywhere,” said Robert, stoutly. 

“And his rag-picking father too, | 
suppose,” said Mary, frigidly. 

“I don’t know his father, but if he is 
anything like his son I shall be very glad 


to know him, I can tell you,” said Robert, 


with much determination, ‘“ What do 


you say, Georgina ?” 

“T think Mr. Nettleford is a gentle- 
man, asyousay, Robert,” replied Georgina, 
quietly, and with just the smallest indica- 
tion of a blush upon her cheek. 

“Oh yes, you indeed!” cried “Mary, 
referring to her sister: “even while we 
were in the rubbish hole itself to-day, 
with all those horrid filthy rags around 
us,’—and Mary curled her lip in disgust, 
—-“ you could talk sentiment, and tried to 
screen the person who had put such an 
indignity upon all of us.” 

“‘T merely did a simple act of justice, 
Mary,” Georgina quietly observed. 

** What, to me and to papa and mamma, 
and to our position ?” and Mary laughed, 
mockingly,. 

“No, to Mr. Nettleford,” said 
Georgina, in the same quiet tone as 
previously. 

“Dear me, what lofty magnanimity ! 
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hadu’t you better aspire yourself, Georgina 
dear, to the son of a rag gatherer ?” 
suggested Mary, in a tone which she im- 
tended as a withering sarcasm. 

“Well, now you come to say that, 
Mary, I am sorry that Harry Nettleford 
aidn’t take a fancy to Georgina instead 
of you—-upon my word I am,” said 
tobert. 

“Then in that case, 1 suppose, some 
of the family would have gone to rags,” 
and Mary merrily laughed at what she 
considered her sarcastic wit. 

* Well, Ishall think none the worse of 
Harry Nettleford, even though he be the 
son of a rag picker,” said Robert, “ and | 
shall still ask him to be our ensign, 
whether you present the colours or not,” 

Why, there are tears in Georgina’s 
eyes, as she looks at her brother, and 
now they are coursing down her checks, 


‘but she smiles as she brushes them off, 


for she is delighted to find that her 
brother Robert will not abandon his old 
schoolmate. Oh, she could bless her 
brother for his warm-heartedness and 
magnanimity. Why, Georgina, large- 
hearted little girl, you will have oppor- 
tunities yet of seeing Henry Nettleford. 
Thoseare pleasant tears—let them flow on. 

Probably they would have flowed on, 
had not the discussion been interrupted 
by the announcement that Sir Robert 
Smugglefuss had arrived from the City 
with the nabob, Darsham Typos Ghurr, 
and that they were then in the drawing- 
room. 

Mary rushed from the room for thie 
purpose of adornment, and subsequently 
Robert had an opportunity of hearing 
from Georgina the particulars of the 
strange visit that the two sisters had 
paid to Tower Hill. Young Smugglefuss 
promised Georgina that he would go and 
see Harry Nettleford the very next morn- 
ing. 

Long before she reached the drawing- 
room all traces of Mary’s agitation and 
excitement had vanished. Her princely 
lover in his glittering robes was at her 
feet, and speaking of the glorious future 
that was immediately about to open to 
her. 

And from that day forth until the 
nuptial day the nabob.came down eacl) 


evening to Ganges Hall, and was an 
ardent lover truly. 
Sir Robert Smugglefuss in solemn 


seriousness told all bis friends in the 

City that he never could make out by what 

means the announcement got into all the 
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papers that a marriage had been arranged 
betiredt the nabob, Darsham Typos 
Ghurr, and the eldest daughter of Sir 
Robert Smugglefuss. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


THE SPLENDID MARRIAGE, 


‘Tue marriage of a daughter of a British 
merchant prince to an Asiatic nabob_ is 
not an event of frequent occurrence. Na- 
bobs are not at all common characters in 
England, and although they may be plenti- 
ful enough in India, even there a marriage 
by one of them with an English girl would 
be not only a most uncommon occurrence, 
but something very like an impossibility. 
As astrange event, therefore, the Strea- 
thamites seemed to be determined to give 
it welcome in the case of the daughter 
of Sir Robert Smugglefuss. The occa- 
sion was made a gala-day, and although 
many had been the splendid triumphs 
inthe matter of display that Ganges Hall 
had made since it had been in the occu- 
pation of its present tenant, it had never 
come up to the magnificence which it 
exhibited on the occasion of the marriage 
of the nabob, Darsham Typos Ghurr, with 
the elder daughter of Sir Robert Smug- 
clefuss, citizen and fishmonger, and sheriff 
of London. The denizens of Streatham, 
especially the small householders and the 
cottagers, appeared to have been seized 
with a sudden desire to do honour to the 
yreat ceremony of which Ganges Hall 
was the centre. For every house and 
cottage displayed its flags and coloured 
calico and wreaths of evergreens, and all 
that sort of thing, and in such profusion 
too that it really looked like lavish ex- 
travagance on the part of those poor 
people in the small houses and the cot- 
tages, and it must have been inferred 
by any stranger who happened to be a 
witness of this display, that Sir Robert 
Smugglefuss and his family must be highly 
popular in their own neighbourhood to 
call forth such a spontaneous adulation 
of general rejoicing. On the occasion of 
the auspicious event there were, it is true, 
carping, envious, detracting people in 
Clapham Park and at Tooting, ay, and 
even in Streatham itself, who said that, 
for a fortnight past, Mrs. Bulkinfuddle 
had been engaged in purchasing the flags 
and the oles calico and the ever- 
greens, and in distributing them to the 
cottagers and small householders, together 
with Jargesse ; but this fact—and it was 


an indisputable fact—only served to show 
the envy, and if not the hatred, the un- 
charitableness of the people, who sneer- 
ingly referred to it because out of their 
mouths was it proved that the poor cot- 
tagers and small householders had very 
good and substantial reason for the out- 
ward sign of. rejoicing which they ex. 
hibited. | 

Mrs. Bulkinfuddle had been most in- 
defatigable in her exertions to give due 
splendour to the occasion. Not.-only 
had she purchased all the coloured calico 
and evergreens, and superintended their 
distribution at the houses where they were 
to be displayed, but she had also super 
intended the cutting out and making up 
of the flags and the construetion of the 
artificial flowers and rosettes with which 
the evergreens were adorned, but she had 
also specially engaged a gardener of ac- 
knowledged taste in laying out grounds, 
either by the week, month, or job, to suit 
the means and convenience of his patrons, 
who, for a whole week at Mrs, Bulkin- 
fuddle’s house, had been engaged in con- 
structing artificial bouquets out of tur- 
nips and carrots and cabbages for the 
adornment of some of the flag#that werc 
to be displayed on the line of route of 
the nuptial cortége. Why, for the time, 
Mrs. Bulkinfuddle’s house was turned 
into a workshop. 

Nor did Mrs. Bulkinfuddle’s great 
services for. the occasion stop there. 
Besides purchasing the calico and greens, 
and having them made up, besides dis- 
tributing them generously to those who 
had to display them, besides engaging 
the gardener—by the job—she had also 
organized a band of little girls, who were 
all to be dressed in white muslin sprinkled 
with artificial roses and with wreaths of 
lilies upon their heads. And it was in 
this selection that Mrs. Bulkinfuddle’s 
good taste shone the most conspicuously. 
She inspected and selected all the little 
girls herself, a task which required much 
discrimination and judgment. There were 
to be twenty little girls, and in talking 
this part of the programme over with 
Lady Smugglefuss, Mrs. Bulkinfuddle 
said it was an essential point that all the 
little girls should be interesting looking, 
not only in their attire, which of course 
would be amply provided for, but in their 
countenance. 

Lady Smugglefuss supposed that her 
dear friend meant that the little things 


should not be too plump, or display too 
much cheek. 
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Exactly. And not too high in colour; 
very fat red cheeks were to be rejected 
as rigidly as freckles and red hair. 

Now it so happened that amongst the 
cottage female juvenile population of 
Streatham, which is acknowledged to be 
a most salubrious and healthy locality, 
there was at this time what may be called 
a run upon red faces and plump cheeks. 
Mrs. Bulkinfuddle had therefore no ordi- 
nary difficulty and trouble in selecting 
the required score of female juveniles, 
and even when the selection had been 
made, two of them had a strong tendency 
to warmth of colouring towards tlie 
head, and one exhibited an unmistakable 
obliquity of vision, which, however, was 
compensated, in Mrs. Bulkinfuddle’s 
view, by an interesting pallor over her 
whole countenance. 

The selection of this female band 
having been completed, much trouble 
still devolved upon Mrs. Bulkinfuddle in 
respect to them, seeing that they had to 
be drilled a iittle for the functions which 
they were required to perform in con- 
nexion with the ceremony, by which it 
was intended that Mary, elder daughter 
of Sir Robert’ Smugglefuss, knight, and 
the nabob Darsham Typos Ghurr should 
be made one. It is true that the duty they 
had to perform was simple enough ; still, 
as the femalé juvenile mind is erratic and 
unsteady, it was necessary, in order to 
guard against any possible coxtretenips, 
that the whole of the twenty should un- 
dergo a course of practical instruction 
in what they were to do, which was to 
stand on each side of the avenue leading 
to the church, and as the bridal proces- 
sion entered and emerged, to strew 
flowers upon the path of the bride and 
bridegroom. 

It had been originally intended when 
Mrs. Bulkinfuddle conceived this inter- 
esting idea, that the little girls should, at 
the same time, sing a kind of bridal 
chorus, but, this was found to be imprac- 
ticable, ‘as it. was discovered that there 
was a total want of vocal unanimity in 
the band, which would have necessitated 
a long course of instruction to supply. 
The notion of the bridal chorus was there- 
fore abandoned—not, it is true, without 
regret, but still. it was felt that a very 
great triumph had been achieved in the 
organization of the twenty little girls, 
the construction: of their white muslin 
dresses, andthe supply of lily wreaths 
for their heads, to say nothing of the sa- 
gacious manner in which Mrs. Bulkin- 


fuddle had succeeded in winning over 
commercial-minded mothers of some of 
the best-looking of the litle girls, who 
in the end found her process of argu- 
ment quite irresistible. 

The three united corps of Streatham, 
Tooting, and Clapham bark rifle volun- 
teers had, of course, in honour of their 
newly-elected colonel, volunteered to 
spats the military element to the grand 
display of the bridal morning, and the 
arrangement made by them was that they 
should form a guard of honour on each 
side of the avenue leading to Ganges 
Hall, and that in the evening they should 
dine together in a tent on the lawn, 
the banquet to be provided by their 
colonel. 

Of course this was an arrangement 
into which they one and all readily en- 
tered. 

As Sir Robert Smugglefuss was the 
great man of the parish, the old church, 
in honour of the occasion, was gaily 
dight, and from the picturesque old 
steeple floated that memorable flag—not 
the one we generally hear of in con- 
nexion with the battle and the breeze, 
but that noble flag which, on the occasion 
of the volunteer review in front of Ganges 
Hall, waved its ample folds above that 
splendid pile—that flag whose device 
combined the Union Jack and national 
standard with the star of India. 

The grounds roun@ Ganges Hall were 
a perfect coruscation of coloured calico 
and bunting. Although the elms were 
so numerous, and the deciduous shrubs 
were so thickly planted in those exten- 
sive grounds, yet every tree and shrub 
was festooned with the red, white, and 
blue, and true lovers’ knots were en- 
twined with every plant. 

As that ubiquitous and mighty per- 
sonage, the fashionable reporter, had 
already announced to the universe, the 
approaching nuptials of the elegant and 
wealthy nabob, Darsham Typos Ghurr, 
with the fascinating, accomplished, and 
elegant, daughter of Sir Robert Smuggle- 
fuss, were to be on a scale of grandeur 
and magnificence never previously seen 
in an English county, and but rarely 
paralleled even inthe gorgeous Kast itselt. 
The fashionable reporter had been elo- 
quent upon it for a week previously, and 
perhaps no stronger evidence of tiie 
gorgeous splendour of the bridal scene 
that was to be enacted at Streatham 
could be suggested than the fervent cx- 
clamations of the fashionable r 
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himself, who when seeking information 
at the Mansion House on the subject, 
on being informed that the nabob had 
publicly shaken hands with the sheriff, 
saying “the grip of friendship of your 
future son-in-law,” exclaimed eestatically 
and with the deepest emotion— 

“Dear me, how nice!” 

The fashionable reporter has his sensi- 
tive feelings ; they are not wholly blunted 
by the splendour in which he habitually 
moves. 

A great house in the City had con- 
tracted for the wedding déeuzer, the sub- 
sequent banquet to the regiment com- 
manded by Sir Robert Smugglefuss, and 
lor the assembly in the evening at Ganges 
Hall. The order that was issued by Sir 
Robert Smugglefuss was as comprehen- 
sive, as brief and emphatic as words 
could make it. It was simply— spare 
10 expense, let everything be splendid.” 

And Sir Robert Smugglefuss had been 
most liberal in his invitations too. There 
was not a wealthy member of the Common 
Council who had not been imvited, in 
addition to the Lord Mayor, and Court 
of Aldermen, and every civic functionary 
above one thousand a year. 

Surely the right worshipful sheriff had 
enough upon his mind in all this, nor can 
he be reasonably open to censure if, in 
the greatness of the preparations he had 
inade, he had for the moment forgotten 
those whomight under othercireumstances 
have been uppermost in his thoughts. 
tlis immediate family connexions were 
not extensive. I+ was believed that there 
were a few still left down iu that remote 
town not far away from the Land’s End. 
lt was believed too that they had not 
been fortunate like their near relative. 
Nay, it was known that at least two of 
them were in that noble refuge which 
the nation generously provides for its 
obscure poverty, which, probably for 
its prison-like strength, is called the 
union. They were old and destitute, 
but for more than forty years the Sheritf 
of London had forgotten them, and was 
it reasonable to expect that he should 
remember them now’ Why, there were 
those who were much closer to him than 
the old connexions down in Cornwall, 
and even they were forgotten in the 
brilliant bustle of the approaching union. 
Che httle old man in the almshouse 
down Wandsworth way, he might have 
been, but he certainly was not, re- 
membered. Why should he have been ¥ 
Why should Sir Robert Smugglefuss, 


ws 


Knight and Sheriff of London, make 
known to all the world that his nearest 
relative was living upon charity and in 
analmshouse? ‘The idea, if it could have 
been entertained for a moment, would 
have been held to be preposterous, and 
so it was. 

Why, somebody had even gone so far 
as to suggest to Mrs. Bulkinfuddle—1 
think it was the churchwarden of the 
parish who did so—that it would be a 
good opportunity for the sheriff to do 4 
most graceful and beneficent act. There 
was a parochial school in the village, at 
which nearly all the poor children of the 
district attended ; it was languishing for 
want of funds; there was a fear indeed 
that the grant would be withdrawn unless 
further local aid were afforded ; now the 
necessary assistance would be as nothing 
out of the wealth of Sir Robert Smuggle- 
fuss. 

Mrs. Bulkinfuddle had whisperingly 
conveyed this suggestion to the proper 
quarter, and the answer was that the 
patriotic man never interfered with 
matters which the state should wholly 
take under its control, the patriotic man 
never looked at matters of state in 4 
parochial spirit, and therefore Sir Robert 
Smugeglefuss thought the suggestion of 
the churchwarden most inappropriate and 
ill-timed. 

Mrs. Bulkinfuddle received the intima- 
tion with becoming acquiescence, and wen: 
gaily off to buy six more pieces of crimson 
elazed ealico. 

As to the bride’s trousseau, that was 
not only the admiration but the wonder 
of all Streatham, both to those who had 
had the privilege of seeing it and those 
who had not, for those who had seen if 
spoke in such glowing terms of the sight 
that they drove those who had not seev 
it almost crazy by a variety of feelings. 
But if the wedding dress of the bride 
was splendid, what shall be said of the 
presents that. were made to her by the 
nabob himself? Why, they were indeed 
worthy not only of the nabob himself, but of 
Ganges Hall and the Smugglefuss family, 
and so thought the fortunate jeweller 
who had been entrusted with the com- 
mission, for he had exhibited them in his 
window for many days to the admiring 
gaze of an enthusiastic public, thereby at 
once administering to his own fame and 
~ great glory of Sir Robert Smuggle- 
USS. 

And when the jewels that formed the 
wedding presents to the bride came home 
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the day before the wedding, they were 
arranged upon a table cover of purple 
velvet in one of the drawing-rooms for 
the wonder and delectation of the invited 
guests, some of whom, at the special in- 
tercession of Mrs. Bulkinfuddle, were 
admitted on the previous evening to a 
private view by gaslight. 

The morning of the bridal day dawned 
brightly, and gave goodly token of an 
exceedingly tiie day ; and so it turned out 
to be, for the time was June, and the 
brightest flowers of the summer time 
were in fuli bloom in all the gay parterres 
at Ganges Hall. 

_ The whole establishment was astir be- 
times, and long before the usual hour of 
breakfast the grand and pretty bride was 
surrounded by her tiring women; for, even 
before the altar vow had made her in 
reality a princess, she was determined to 
show herself worthy of that exalted rank. 
And so her dressing-room was very 
speedily a labyrinth of confusion, into 
wich, | suppose, | must not attempt to 
intrude, 

It was quite ten o’clock before the 
bride and her father and mother were 
ready to' be presented to the assembled 
bridesmaids and Mrs. Bulkinfuddle, who 
were waiting to receive them. Sir Robert 
and Lady Smugeletuss. entered the room 
first, the knight with his chain of oftice 
round his neck meandering over his 
white waistcoat, and Lady Smugelefuss in 
a purple velvet dress, the train whereof 
was of vast extent, and a head-dress 
which was a combination of the turban, 
the wreath, and the ordinary cap, and out 
of which projeeted three ostrich feathers. 
[mmediately behind them came the bride, 
her train borne by the principal tiring 
woman, who earried it in her arms like 
a bundle, so extensive ‘and bulky was it. 
She did it, however, artistically, and with- 
out producing any detrimental creases. 

Mary Smugglefuss had practised before 
the glass the curtsy she should make on 
entering the room, and so the twelve 
bridesmaids were quite charmed by the 
deportment which she exhibited when she 
oreeted them. There were mingled feel- 
ings, however, agitating the bosoms of 
that beautiful dozen. Somme sighed with 
envy at the brilliant prospect that was 
opening before Mary Smugglefuss, and 
thought to themselves “what luck some 
girls have ;” others sighed, and thought 
how much they would like to have some 
of those jewels ; and oneand all sighedand 
hoped that their wedding would be as 


grand, although the bridegroom might not 
be an Nastern prince, as this of Mary 
Smugglefuss’s was. 

With a glow of thrilling pride on he 
countenance, the bride advances into the 
room, and bows with as much dignity as 
though she were about. to ascend a 
throne and issue an order to the as- 
sembled beauties to be seated, And 
now that the bride is there, and Sir Ko 
bert and Lady Smugglefuss and young 
Smuggleiuss and Georgina, who have 
come in after the bride, and the brides- 
maids are all there, to say nothing of 
Mrs. Bulkinfuddie, it is well that the 
room is a large one, for that accumulation 
of light and fleecy attire, more flowing 
and expansive even than usual, quite fills 
it, and but that the material of those be 
witching dresses is as light and airy as 
though tlre young ladies were attired fo 
some gorgeous Eastern ballet scene, one 
might almest fear that the bride would be 
overwhelmed as by an avalanche, as those 
twelve bright houris in muslin throng 
about er to offer her their congratula- 
tions im anticipation, At this moment it 
is, indeed, a most: charming picture that 
that room presents. In the centre is the 
brilliant bride herself, surrounded as by 
a substantial halo by the twelve brides- 
maids; on the one side are the fou 
French windows leading out into the 
beautiful flower-garden on that side of the 
house; and on the side of the room on 
which the fireplace is situated, Sir Ro 
bert Smugglefuss, Lady Sinuggletuss, and 
Mrs. Bulkinfuddle are ranged like a rich 
background in dark and warm relief to 
the lightness and elegance of the resi o! 
the picture. 

‘The carriages are waiting at the door, 
and no less than eight are required, sis 
for the bridesmaids, and the two state 
carriages of the sheriff for Sir Robert and 
his lady and the bride and young Smug- 
gletuss and Mrs. Bulkinfuddle. 

Sir Robert would have much liked to 
have had the bear-skin hat, the sword, the 
mace, and the Lord Mayor’s State 
carriage in the procession, but after a 
consultation with the Right Honourable 
Tombola himself, it was discovered, by the 
aid of the Remembrancer—who of course 
ought to know everything about prece- 
dent connected with City matters, or what 
is he a Remembrancer for ?— it was disco- 
vered that there was no precedent for such 
a proceeding. Not but what the Right 
Honourable Tombola, in the fervour ot 
friendship and with a lively recollection o! 
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the glowing banquet at Ganges Hall, was 
quite ready to create a precedent—there 
could be no stronger proof of his friend- 
ship—provided that the sheriff could 
show that he was justified in doing it by 
Magna Charia and the powers of the 
‘'hames Conservancy. 

The magnanimous offer, however, was 
not carried out, but the wedding cort¢ge 
from Ganges Hall to the church was 
quite grand enough as it was. 

And all round the church was a scene 
of gay excitement and bustle, for long 
before the bride’s procession set out 
from Ganges Hall the friends of the fa- 
mily and the general inhabitants of the 
district began to arrive at the sacred edi- 
fice, which was surrounded by a brilliant 
assortment of carriages and a miscella- 
neous gathering of sight-seers. 

Every seat in the church was occupied 
before eleven o’clock, by which time they 
would have been at .a considerable pre- 
mium if there had been any to be had. 
Indeed, if a fashionable ecclesiastical 
railer had been about to fulminate the 
direst anathemas against the pomps and 
vanities of this wicked world, that old 
church could not have contained a more 
brilliant or glitteringly attired assembly. 

Those who were contented with the 
sight of the great event of the day 
from the outside of the chureh, were 
gratified with a prolonged view of the 
dusky bridegroom himself, for he arrived 
in an open barouche, with two friends, 
and he stood at the entrance of the 
church awaiting the advent of his bride. 

He was attired in more gorgeous splen- 
dour than he had ever previously exhi- 
bited. It was perhaps not quite so glit- 
tering with regard to colours—they were 
u little subdued, as indicative perhaps of 
lis sense of the solemnity of the ordeal 
through which he was about to pass, but 
in richness of material and in costliness 
of ornamentation he had outdone even 
himself. His costume on this memorable 
occasion presented more of the military 
than the civil character, for he wore a kind 
of frock-coat made of green cloth, braided 
upon the breast and round the edges, and 
everywhere where braid could be taste- 
fully placed; this trimming being of 
sterling gold. The buttons thereof were 
glitteriug diamonds. Upon his head he 
wore something between a turban and a 
hussar cap, but what was the fabric of the 
foundation thereof, it was impossible, by 
uweray looking at it, to say; for the 
Whole, except where the black feather 


rose in tiie centre, was sO thickly studded 
with jewels rare of various kinds that it 
looked like a substantial picce chipped 
off the walls of the eave of Adullun, 
His caftan was of rich yellow silk, and 
bv his side he wore a scimitar, the handle 
and the seabbard of which were so thickly 
bejewelled over that they also looked like 
a galaxy of stars. He was, indeed, the 
cynosure of those staring eyes that gazed 
upon him fronithe crowded road outside of 
Streatham church; and many there were 
who thus gazed upon lim who thoughtthey 
had seldom seen a handsomer man, or 
one with a more noble presence; and 
everybody in the crowd—the one inside 
aud the other outside of the church— 
was of opinion that both Sir Robert 
Smugglefuss and his daughter were lucky 
folks indeed. 

‘The church is full—the two roads con- 
tiguous to the church are full of carriages 
and people anxiously awaiting, when the 
head of the bride’s cortége is observed at 
the top of the bill, just winding round 
the trees there. 

There is a buzz of suppressed admira- 
tion as the first carriage deposits the first 
couple of bridesmaids at the entrance to 
the church, and this goes on increasing 
in intensity until the bride and her father 
and mother descend from their brilliant 
carriage, when the buzz bursts out into an 
uncontrollable cheer. 

Sir Robert’ Smugglefuss leads his 
daughter up to the church porch, four of 
the bridesmaids bearing her train; and 
the meeting of the bride and bridegroom 
sends a thrill of rapture and curiosity 
through the breasts of all who are ase 
sembled there to witness it. 

‘The procession, which, for the most 
part, is quite fleecy and ethereal in ap- 
pearance, having been duly formed and 
arranged, takes its way down. the centre 
of the church, slowly, solemnly, and 
gracefully, amidst the suppressed whis- 
pers which rustle throvgl every part of 
the church. Some of the whispers, m- 
deed, are quite gushing, for the splendid 
appearance of the bridegroom has created 
something like hysterical excitement 
among the throng of young ladies who 
are present. 

Sir Robert Smugglefuss had endea- 
voured to obtain the services of a bishop 
for the performance of the interesting 
ceremony of making Mary Smugglefuss 
and Darsham Typos Ghurr one; but he 
had not been successful in that endeavour, 
for, strange as it may appear, at none of 
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the civie banquets which had been given 
during Sir Robert Smugglefuss’s tenure 
of office had there been a single bishop 
present, and so the worthy sheriff had 
been unable to make the acquaintance of 
one. The happy idea therefore suggested 
itself to his mind of making up for the 
absence of ecclesiastical dignity by the 
presence of ecclesiastical numbers; so, in 
addition to the local clergy, he had enlisted 
the service of the Lord Mayor’s chaplains, 
a couple of minor canons from St. Paul’s, 
and a City rector of great civic capacity. 
Consequently, the outsideof thealtarof the 
church on this interesting occasion, when 
the bridal procession of Darsham Typos 
Ghurr advanced up the aisle, presented 
almost as fleecy and gauzy an appearance 
as the cortége of bridesmaids itself. 

I don’t know that the actual ceremony 
of making Darsham Typos Ghurr and 
Mary Smugglefuss one differed very much 

rom that which is performed nearly every 

day-in the year in all: quarters of the 
country, for people both of higher and 
Jower degree than Darsham Typos Ghurr 
and Mary his bride. The ceremony of 
course was a novel one to the nabob, but 
it had been rehearsed to him until he had 
thoroughly understood it and its obliga- 
tions. The interesting document, in 
which the most reverend father apostro- 
phized Darsham Typos Ghurr as his well- 
veloved cousin—he being nothing of the 
sort, of course—was duly presented to the 
leading ecclesiastical functionary on the 
occasion, and solemnly inspected, as 
though it were some newly-discovered 
mysterious document; and then the so- 
lemn ceremony commenced, interrupted 
occasionally by sighs and tears. Those 
ebullitions by no means indicated tribula- 
tion, but joyous hope rather. 

Whien the ceremony of investing the 
third finger of the left hand of the bride 
with the golden band that isthesymbotieal 
fetter of the married state had been com- 
pleted, the nabob for the moment appeared 
inchnedtotreat the matter with levity, but 
he was promptly checked bya whisper trom 
one of the gentlemen who had accompa- 
nied him in his carriage, and in a few 
minutes afterwards the benediction was 
pronounced in the usual form, all the 
clergy who had been required to assist at 
the laborious ceremony joining in the final 
response, 

Some little confusion was created when 
the interesting ceremony of signing the 
register had to be performed, seeing that 
all the bridesmaids desired to witness it, 
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and as the vestry-room was very limited in 
its area, this was found to be impossible, 
so it was promptly decided by the ofli- 
ciating clergymen, that as all the brides- 
maids could not be in the vestry-room at 
one and the same time, all should be ex- 
cluded during the ceremony of the signa- 
tion. 

Against this arbitrary decision thie 
bridesmaids became rather clamorous, as 
they had a singularly unanimous desire to 
see the nabob sign the deed which con- 
veyed his own liberty, and so it was ar- 
ranged that as they could not al! do that, 
they should be admitted afterwards to sce 
the signature, and this compromise esta- 
blished partial content amongst them. 

And when the signature of the last at- 
testing witness was attached to the regis- 
ter, Sir Robert Smugglefuss felt within 
himself that his glory had very nearly cul- 
minated, for now he was the father of a 
veritable princess. The princess herself 
was grandly equal to the occasion, and 
showed herself worthy both of the name 
she had recently borne and the still 
greater one which had just been conferred 
upon her. | 

The bridal party having returned from 
the vestry-room, had to remain some 
minutes at the altar while the compact 
which had been entered into with the 
bridesmaids was being carried out. And 
it seemed to be the prevision of good for- 
tune that it should be so—at least so 
thought Sir Robert Smugglefuss and his 
dauglhter—for as the nabob and his bril- 
liant bride stood upon the upper step of 
the altar, just in front of the communion- 
table, in the face of that gay congrega- 
tion, Mary Darsham Typos Ghurr felt 
that her lord the prince and herself the 
princess were being presented to their 
admiring subjects, who were privileged to 
gaze upon the newly-married pair with 
rapturous admiration. 

At length the inspection by the brides- 
maids is completed, and the bridal pro- 
cession is reformed. It passes down the 
aisle again, and then it emerges from the 
church-porch: the appearance of the 
gorgeous bridegroom by thie side of his 
splendid bride is so thrilling, that a spon- 
taneous cheer bursts from the assembled 
throng without, which is taken up and 


continued as the procession passes on its 
way to the carriages. 

And then the bridal carriages return to 
Ganges Hall, followed by the throng of 
equipages that have been waiting outside 


the church for the invited guests. Why, 
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the road is lined with them, and every 
carriage is filled with splendidly dressed 
oceupants, mostly young ladies, of course. 
Conspicuous amongst them are Splutter- 
bug’s, and Inglemud’s, and Wigglestaff’s, 
aud Splog’ s, and Balderflint’s carriages- 
indeed, Splog had three carriages, because 
there were all his nine daughters present. 
‘They were like sieps, commencing at ten 
vears and ending at twenty-four. 

[ shall not attempt to describe in de- 
tail the splendour of that wedding déjeuner 
at Ganges Hall. I do belie ve“that the 
fashionable reporter himself was found 
to be not entirely.equal to the task, albeit 
he eloquently discoursed of the oriental 
splendonr and hospitality of the scene. 
tle himself confessed that he was fairly 
dazzled, for the scene combined elegant 
privacy with regal pomp, whatever that 
meant, and might have inspired the 
genius of a painter who wished to depict 
a scene from the most glittering of the 
“ Arabian Nights’ Ei itertainments.” 

And brilliant eloquence inspirited the 
scene, for Splog proposed the bride and 
bridecroom, and Splutterbug proposed 


his dear friend Sir Robert Smugglefuss, 
and the Right Honourable Tombola pro- 
posed Lady Smugglefuss, and that face- 
tious City luminary, the Alderman for the 
Porkinsoak Ward, proposed the brides- 
wnaids, 

The nabob, Darsham Typos Ghiurr, re- 
turned thanks for himself and bride, ma 
strain of allegorical Kastern eloquence, 
and declared his firm belief that his 
beautiful bride would prove the most 
charming wile he had ever had ; at whieh 
some of the enests looked wondering, and 
so did Sir Robert Smugelefuss, rather: 
but he at once saw the drift of ‘his son- 
in-law’s declaration, when Splutterbug, 
poking the sheriff in the ribs, ‘ exelitimmed: 
laughing, “ ‘That’s so like the facetious- 
ness of these orientals.” 

The travell'ne-carriage is at the door 
of Ganees Hall. Mars, the wife of 
Darsham ‘Typos Ghurr, is in her travel. 
Img costume. Her briliant husband 
hands her into the carriage, and amidst 
a shower of blessings and a cloud of 
slippers, the happy pair set out upon 
their honeymoon. 


(T @ be continwed,) 


THE WANDERER. 


Lone hast thou wandered in exile and sadness. 
Sojourning far from the loved ones at hone 

Life bas brought little of sunshme or gladnes: 
Since youthful fancy allured thee to roan. 


Tossed like a leaf when the tempest 1 is blowing g: 
Sport of each wind and cach wave thou hast been ; 


Light there was none oa the w ay thou wast going 
Darkness about, and despai uring within, 


“ey? 


Neath the sweet sunshine of Italy straying 
Feeling the glow of her sap] ohire- hued skies - 

Or, in fair Florentine gardens ‘del aving, 
Haunted by thoughts of Madonna- like eves. 


We would recall thee! oh, list to our pleading! 
‘Larry no longer away, we implore ! 
Still canst thou linger in exile, unheeding 
All the fond love that hath blessed thee of yore? 


Come! for the years that roll onward are dreary, 
Reft of the presence that brightened then: SO. 
C ome! for with watehing and w altinge we're weary, 
Faith is fast fading, and hopes flicker low. 


Come! and the sunshine of life shal] grow brighter, 
Love shall enfold thee, no more shalt thou roam 

Linger no longer, thy heart shall grow lighter, 
Resting once more with the lored ones at home. 
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Now moves the ferry-boat across the river, bottomed old ferry-boat, erceping, 
Bearing the wealth produced by many a farm, half-afraid, from the further shore of t! 
Oxen, and sheep, and fruit, and mid them all river, and throwing into the water, ¢ 
The sun-browned cultivators of the svil. shadowed images of sheep and oxen, | 
We have often wished, whenvisiting the red cloak of an old sackye Ob i hh thi 
various exhibition rooms in London, that blue smock-froeck of some shepherd, and 
there were (in place of the many portraits, the white dress of the farmer’s handson 
which too often occupy the best places daughter? Near and more near draw 
and the largest space) a few more pic- the huge square-headed boat, the splas! 
tures of English scenery. Tailroads are ing sound of the water broken by th e 
rapidly cutting up the face of the country, bleating of the lambs, the lowing of ox: 
and in the course of a few more years, and the voices of the passengers ; hears d 
many a picturesque spot, that now orna- for a moment, then lost again, just as tli 
ments the landscape, will be swept away, breeze rises and falls at intervals. How 
the manners and customs of the old- clear is the figure of the ferryma 
fashioned villages will be changed, and flected, with his weather-stained ; au il 
objects which have, time-out- “of- mind, as he leans over with the long uses hos 
stood out like the bold bluff head! lands rearing it at first, like a mast, above li 
that dot our coast, will disappear for ever. head, then lessening it as the lumberin 
Nor do such scenes transferred to canvas craft advances, now reaching but a 
stand out alone like *‘ green spots in the above him, then coming to a level wi 
desert waste,” delighting only ourselves; his brawny shoulders, “against whie 
but if well ‘done, they ~ multiply in en- rests, while with all his stre meth he wall 
gravings, and brine pleasant memories to the whole length of the boat, and red 
« thousand hearths, carrying future gene- the face as a lion, pushes her across 
rations back to the days of their “rude river. Up comes the long boat-he 
forefathers,” and awakening many a dear once more from out the clear wa 
remembrance, which but for them would under which it was buried, high up 
have slumbered until the day of death in the sky it rears, maki nea hundre d prett 
the dark chambers of forg etfulness. Such dimples with the drops that fall qom 
pictures call up images of repose, and the same Hereulean arm again plan 
beauty, and love; some of us were fami- in the river-bed: if it slips, ove rboard he 
liar with them in the earlier years of goes, as he has done many a tin 
childhood. What poetical touches time onward another length he walks ; he 
hath given! How rich and mellow are given her plenty of head-way now, and 
the tints that me mory throws over the she will soon come etinding upon 
whole landscape! —the winding road is gravelly shore. 
filled with portraits, and we look calmly Dost thou love beautiful pictures whi 
on that great gallery of the dead! This bring before the eye the still green rurs 
is but the imagination aroused while scenes of pastoral England’ If so, | 
looking upon the sketch of a well-known on this. That white- washed, old- fas! hioned 
scene. A portrait alone could notawaken building (partly covered with ivy) 
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t 


| 


such recollections! its bay ‘windows reflected in the river, 
Many of our finc old English rivers as ancient as the tall elm-trees that ov 
abound in beautiful pictures, not of land- top it. It has been a public-house ev 


scape alone, but of scenes that come and since it was built, and never was know 
20, like the shifting effects of sunshine, by any other name than the Old Ferry) 
cloud. coloured: where but a minute be- House. It stood as it does now, with 
fore we saw every object as if cut out in twisted chimneys and gable-ends, when 
gold, the next changes to a dim bronze, one summer morning four of Cromwell 
and then shuts all in under a cover of iron- sided soldiers, ” who bore on thei 
dusky green. Under such a sky as this helmets the marks of Marston Moor, 
(when sun and shade come down to play came across, “fiery red with speed, ’ to 
with one another on the earth), what can hunt out an old royalist, who res! led in 
look more picturesque than a large flat- the Elizabethan manor- -house, whic! 




















still standing in the village. One may 
almost picture the old Puritans, with 
their pistols in their belts, and the bridles 
thrown over their arms, as they stand 
ready to leap out on the opposite shore. 
It would look well on canvas: one might 
tell by a glance at the countenance of 
the sturdy ferryman that they would ob- 
‘ain but little information from him about 
the hiding-place of the brave cavalier. 
Look at the wot high road, which comes 
bending down the brow of the hill from 
the centre of the wood that shadows its 
summit, until it dips into the very edge 
of the river. . That road is. almost as old 
as the hill over which it stretches; over 
there and across the river has been the 
nighway to the neighbouring market- 
town behind us ever since the time of 
the Saxons, for there was a ferry here 
when William the Norman compiled 
that gloomy catalogue, called ‘* Dooms- 
day Book.” There was once a wooden 
bridge a mile or two lower down the 
river, but it was swept away ages ago by 
a winter-flood, and was never again re- 
built. ‘Tradition says that the ferryman 
who then lived went down in his boat in 
the night, and sawed the middle piles of 
the wooden bridge asunder; but this is 
an old-world story, and all ‘such ancient 
piaces abound in traditions. What groups 
descend the hilly road! How slowly that 
boy comes creeping down with his lambs : 
if he does not move quicker, the farmer 
on his chestnut horse will be at the ferry 
before him. How steadily the old woman 
comes trudging along in her scarlet cloak, 
with her black gipsy bonnet tied over her 
arm, and the basket steadied on her head ; 
she has outstripped the old man in the 
blue frock, driving the donkey with its 
uuge pair of panniers,-which. are filled 
with peas and new potatoes. That young 
‘ady in the riding-habit, who conies can- 
‘ering along on her -long-tailed white 
pony, is the daughter of oné of the 
richest farmers. in the village; she is. off 
a-shopping, and the young drapérs will 
put on their best bows when she arrives. 
You should see with what grace: she will 
enter the shop of the head milliner in the 
narket-place, carrying her riding-whip in 
her hand, and holdiug up her habit ‘as 2 
duchess docs her train on a drawing-room 
day: she has pulled up to gossip with the 
old woman in the scarlet cloak, who is oné 
of her father’s tenants; she will listen 
until they reach the ferry, and hear all 
wbout old John’s rheumatics, and the 
goose the fox carried off the other nieht : 
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the storm that blew down so many young 
apples; the fence the pigs broke through, 
and the cabbages and lettuces they con- 
sumed; and how near the old woman’s 
daughter Deborah was of being married, 
when James “come to his harm” by a 
kick from the horse. And the young 
lady will persuade her father to mend the 
fence and replace the goose, and old 
John’s rheumatics will be attended to— 
for the lady’s grandmother is still alive, 
aud grows no énd of herbs in one corner 
of the garden, and has bottles filled with 
decoctions and lotions, which, with her 
presents of chicken broth and jellies, are 
found very strengthening. 

Another ferry stands where the river 
rolls between two wild marshes, far re- 
moved from either town or village, the 
roads, which are said to have been thrown 
up by the Romans, run straight as a, line 
within view. of each other, stretching 
away for miles. Here the ferryman truly 
passes his life in solitude, for, saving at 
fair times or on market days, but few 
pass along that lonely road. His. hut 1s 
the only human habitation which catches 
the eye in that vast extent of landscape. 
On both sides of the river the wide 
marshes are laid out for grass,-and when 
the liay is harvested, hundreds of heads 
of cattle are turned loose, and may be 
heard lowing in the wide solitude. No 
hedge rises up to break the monotony of 
the scene; the boundary lines are long 
water-sluices, where the bulrush bows 
and the water-flag waves, and acres of 
rushes grow up and wither year after 
year, uncut or unclaimed by living man. 
If “ Boat-a-hoy !” is hailed by some stray 
traveller, up starts ‘hundreds of tufted 
plovers, wheeling and shrieking above 
the wild sedge, and flying farther away, 
to allure the ttruder from their. con- 
cealed tiests, which are often trampled 
into the sinking soil by the heavy bullock. 
When tlie marshes are cleared of cattle 
and silent, and the eye sees only for miles 
thousands of acres covered . with long 
grass, catching every reflection from the 
sky, sunshine, and cloud, and the breeze 
that sweeps across, the scene looks not 
unlike avast ocean, whose eddying waves 
are without a sound. ‘There 1s a silent 
grandeur in its loneliness, 

Beside the river stands the ferryman’s 
hut, a low, lonely-looking building, its 
roof rising but little higher than. the old 
Roman road, and his long, straggling 
garden, saving for its few trees, scarcely 
distinguishable from the green wilderness 
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that spreads behind. An old ferry-boat, 
years ago sunk at the front of his house, 
and now filled with river mud, stands just 
as it was thrown, leaning upon the bank, 
by the flood, and is his chief defence 
against the ravages ‘of the current; but. 
for this wreck his hut might have been 
carried away long ago, like the summer- 
house he had built at the end of. his 
garden, which, together with his large 
potato-bed, were all washed away in one 
night, after the breaking up of the ice on 
the river. In winter, when the waters 
are high, and roar and foam between the 
banks, his life is often in danger; more 
than once he has lost his boat-hook, and 
been carried away by the current, aud 
cast upon a rugged wear, over which the 
water foams, and boils, and whitens, with 
a deafening noise, which must have rung 
terribly in his cars, when we remember 
that he never looked on the sea in his life. 
Talk to him about the perils of the ocean, 
aud he will shake his head, bid you con- 
sider the large ships which he has been 
told sail upon it, then, pointing to his 
own ferry-boat, show, as plain as can be, 
that if you compare the size of the two 
vessels, the danger is equal. He is well 
read in Robinson Crusoe, and, beside 
his cat .and dog, keeps several tame 
*‘pewets,” and a lame raven, which is 
almost as old as himself. 

Thirty years ago, he was near getting 
married; but as the moments of his 
courtship extended not beyond the time 
he ferried the fair damsel across the river, 
and this only fora fortnight, during the 
summer months, the match somehow or 
other was broken off. Rumour says, that 
love commenced one market-day, by the 
maiden reiarking that he must be very 
lonely; to which he made no reply, until 
the fortnight following, when he acknow- 
ledged he was ; but in that time the fair 
one had forgot all about it, and he never 
made any further advances saving once, 
_ when he inquired if she was fond of fish, 
and gave her two he had caught. So he 
continues to live alone; wind, and rain, 
and darkness, find him ever at his post ; 
a day’s illness, he says, he lever knew ; 
his brown, hard, weatherbeaten features 
are a living picture of health. Few would 
like to live in that lonely spot which is 
inhabited by the old ferryman. 

Let us pass further north, to the 
Humber, to that arm of the sea which 
stretches into the German ocean; and 
from Barton to Hull we must cross a 
ferry nearly five miles in width. We 
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know not what. the ferry-boats are now, 
but, twenty years ago, we were bundled 
into an open boat, amongst Yorkshire 
horse-dealers and Lincolnshire graziers 
men, women, children, and cattle; now 
shipping a sea, then answering the wind 
with a scream; a wave roaring here, and 
a woman there ; horses plunging one way, 
and the boat another; up this way and 
down that; and ten to one against our 
reaching within two or three miles of the 
roint we steered for. Many lives have 
on lost in crossing this ferry; and one 
who would run his eye over the old 
country papers, as far as fifty years back, 
would be startled to read the losses they 
record. .In foggy and windy weather, 
and during the dark winter nights, have 
the ferry-boats been run down by ships, 
drifted from their course, thrown upon 
sands, or grounded. on banks, miles away 
from the spot where they ought to have 
landed. . but steam-boats have, we be- 
lieve, long been substituted for those 
open and dangerous crafts; where, for 
twopence, any one who ventured had as 
eood a chance of being drowned, as if 
afloat on the broad bosom of the grea’ 
Atlantic, 

At more than one ferry have we been 
oared across by.a “ Lady of the Lake ;’ 
her father had, perhaps, gone to market 
and she, who had all her life been nursed 
like a water-lily on the rim of the river, 
took to the element as if she had been 
born in it. Once we remember running 
aground in the middle of the Trent, sole 
passenger with a fairer captain than even 
old Charon bore across Styx. ‘There was 
no help for. it; the tide was fast receding : 
and we, in the large, bulky ferry-boat, 
likely enough to remain there until it 
was again high water. To make matters 
worse, we lost the boat-hook between us; 
and it may be somewhere on the “ mon- 
strous deep” at this hour, for we neve: 
recovered it. Her mother holloed from 
the opposite shore, but that moved us 
not an inch. Passengers continued to 
assemble, but ours was the only boat ; 
and the longer we remained, the “ harder’ 
we were aground. ‘“‘ Perhaps we might 
launch it by getting out,” said the lady. 
* But then we have no boat-hook,” was 
the reply ; “Sand we might drift as far as 
the Humber.” The lady sat down, and 
froma huge pocket took out her knitting. 
Her passenger, to show himself equally 
at home, lit a cigar, and pulled out a 
book. “It is very provoking,” said she, 
after having taken a few stitches, “ but 
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cannot be helped; and you will be too 
late for the coach. And you really are 
not angry?” Angry, no! no man could 
ever look into such a face, aud feel angry 
a moment after! There was a simple 
innocence in its beauty which we have 
seldom seen: it was a face that would 
have haunted a man on his death-bed, if 
he had caused but a tear to trickle down 
that peach-like, damask cheek. 

In about an hour a boat from Notting- 
ham passed, hauled by two horses; the 
captain hove to, and threw us a rope, 
which we made secure, and our little 
bark soon reached the shore from which 
we first started. Other passengers had 
better luck: and as the coach was lost, 
for that day, we had only to receive the 
landlady’s apology, order tea and dinner 
together, and take up our abode for the 
night. During the evening the ferryman 
and Jandlord (for he was both) had re- 
turned from market, aud laughed heartily 
at our adventure with his daughter. He 
recounted many “a moving accident by 


flood and tield” while over his pipe and: 


glass. 

Few have visited Nottingham with- 
out crossing Wilford Ferry, which is 
divided from the town by a wide range of 
pleasant meadows, acres of which are 
purpled over in spring with crocuses. 
This is really a primitive old ferry: a 
massy iron chain stretches across the 
river, and acting upon a moveable pillar, 
or short mast, which stands at the head 
of the ferry-boat, requires but the brawny 
arms of the boatman to keep shifting his 
hold of the chain; and with a score or 
two of pulls he brings his passengers safe 
to the sloping and gravelly shore. The 
village of Wilford is very picturesque, 
with its thatched cottages and little gar- 
dens dipping down to the very edge of 
the river; its neat looking church, sur- 
rounded with elm trees, every branch 
alive with the building rooks, which, with 
never-ceasing caw, are ever crossing the 
river, and hovering round the old grey 
church tower, half-buried in the greenery 
of the surrounding trees. Along the 
banks rise a beautiful avenue of trees, 
high, and old, and shadowy ; and stretch- 
ing their autique boughs far out over the 
river, and making cool and sunless (saving 
the chequering gold that shines through 
the network of the leaves) as delightful a 
walk as may be found along the many 
miles of embanked and winding paths 
that girdle in the hundred-armed Trent. 
Beyond this beautifu! and shaded avenue 


spread smooth verdant meadows, looking 
in the summer sunshine, and from a far 
distance, like acres of green velvet, 
hemmed with a wide and winding belt 
of silver; for so glitters the silver-skirted 
river ou the border of these sloping fields 
of green, pastoral England, beautiful as 
those where Proserpine frighted let fall 
her flowers, when Pluto’s wheels crushed 
the ungathered blossoms. Across these 
meadows, whose banks are washed with 
a thousand murmuring ripples, rises a 
bold round hill, dark with trees from base 
to brow, and with a steep, embowered 
wood dipping from the very forehead of 
the summit, and arching down to the 
level where you stand, before swinging 
open the ‘prc pe gate. This is Clifton 
Grove, celebrated three centuries ago in 
old ballad lore, and well remembered by 
every reader of poor Kirke White; for 
this was his old and favourite walk, 
Down the ragged precipice which yawns 
and hangs headlong over the river, the 
yet point out the steep path down si 
the foul fiend dragged the fair maid of 
Clifton, on that dreadful night when a 
deep sleep fell upon her attendants; and 
there no grass grows. You might fancy 
that it had been ploughed up by thunder, 
could you forget that it had been torn up 
by many a torrent of rain, which comes 
down like a cataract, and empties itself 
into the river. But we will not seek to 
stir a leaf of its old superstition : many a 
young lover has wandered in the twilight 
of those solitudes, and shuddered at the 
vengeance which follows broken vows 
and plighted hearts. Spirits of the Past, 
pardon us if we recall some rural scene, 
and see your forms again bending in 
maiden white, as ye break the deep green 
of the scencry while stooping down to 
gather those sweet violets which by their 
perfume babble of their ‘ whereabout,” 
and lay nestled in little beds all over that 
beautiful grave. May the whole multi- 
tude of Marys forgive us, if in that 
haunted grove, and in the shade of those 
melancholy boughs— 
“In such a night, 

Swearing we loved you well, 

We stole your souls with many vows of faith, 

And ne'er a true one.” ——SHAKSPEARE. 
Forgive us, if we slighted the old legend 
of love, and doubted the deeds of the foul 
fiend, while our soul was carried away, by 
a fair one: and many such, we hope, will 
Jong haunt that romantic spot, and carry 
their victims to Saint Mary’s shrine, as 
thou, dear Polly, didst, nearly a score of 
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rears ago, carry off in triumph thy un- 
eliever. What hand now uplifts the 
latch of the door of thy dear old grand- 
mother’s thatched cottage? W hat ele- 
gant form stoops to gat her the dowers in 
‘hat little garden, hemmed inwithitsmoss- 
covered railings ? Old Time draws back 
the untwining y honeysuckle, Memory adds 
the murmuring of her bees, Fancy fills up 
the silence of the gravel walk, brings back 
the flowing of the river, the dreamy caw- 
ing of the rooks, that bell sounding over 
“the wide watery shore’”’—and his arm 
is again around thy waist, and they sit 
down within the porch which is now 
another’s, A boy calls his giddy sweet- 
heart wife, and a thoughtless girl her 
boyish lover husband. ‘Time thickens his 
troubles, Cure comes, and Sorrow steps 
nearer, Grief wears a grave look, and Pity 
appears as if she had not seen Pleasure 
for many a long day; but still Memory 
and Love, linked arm-in- arm, laugh and 
stroll together, for they have tossed their 
craped hat and bonnet amon: gst the 
flowers, and wait the first toll of “the bell 


"ere they join the sad procession. Whiere 


are the famous cherry eatings of Wilford 
now? The poetry around the neighbour- 
hood is fast fading. The flower sellers, 
who used to stand under the sunny rocks 
of Sneinton, have vanished. ‘The green 
footpath that led along the river bank to 
Colwick is closed, and the celebrated 
cheese seems to live but in name. Even 
the pathway that leads to the old ballad- 
haunted grove has been altered, and all 
‘old things seem to be passing away.’ 
Beautiful \ was that old ferry on a Sund: Ly 
in former years, when trade was good, 
ind “all went merry as a marriage bell.” 
A change has come over tlie scene. 

In another ferry, at low water, the 
channel of the river is narrow, and you 
would despair of ever reaching the oppo- 
site bank, through such a “width and 
depth of mud ; : and just as you are about 
to give the ferryman “a word or two 
of a sort,? up strides a huge, broad- 

shouldered, powerful fellow, half-buried 
in boots, and with a “Now, sir,” walks 
you off on his back, and sees nothing in 

, on his part, but a daily and comimon 
occurrence, Should a lady remonstrate, 
he has but one answer, and that he is 
polite enough to give, sometimes in the 

shape of a a question, as he suys— 

aW hy,ma’am, you would not surely like 
to walk ?” 

For our part, we laughed heartily, and 
thought of Robin Hood and the ducki Ing 


he got, in the old ballad; and we felt 
thankful that Big Boots had not fallen 
and buried us in the mud. We were 
told that he won his wife by such an 
accident. It was a feast time, and he 
had taken too much drink, but he apolo- 
gized in so handsome a manner, that Betty 
in a few weeks consented to become Mrs 
Boots ; for by that name is he called by 
the ferrymen and passengers. His father 
was boots to the boat before him. 

Next to the ferries, in beauty, is the 
ford; only passable in the summer and 
fine dry ‘months of autumn. ‘To those 
who are strangers to such a sight, it has 
a startling effect, to see a laden waggon, 
axle deep in the water , and drawn by 
oxen or horses, moving slowly across a 
wide river. In harvest time it forms 
beautiful picture. the yellow and hang- 
ing corn, thrown and shadowed upon 
the water, with the varied colours of the 
oxen, “moving double”—is a scene 
scarcely to be surpassed, as a painting in 
English scenery. Many accidents have 


occurred in passing these fords: when 


the current has set in too strong, men 
and cattle have been washed away and 
drowned ; and we well remember putting 
off in a boat to rescue a milkman, who, 
with his cans and horse, was swimming 
down the stream at a rapid and danger- 
ous rate, The wicked said, he had goue 
in to water his milk; for it had a strange 
blue look when skimmed in the morning. 

Primitive and quaint are those little 
old-fashioned drawbridges: such a one, 
especially, do we remember across the 
ancient Roman fossdyke near Lincoln, 
which was opened and shut by two old 
women, each of whom turned round a 
large handle, while the bridge moved 
with a heavy, cumbrous and groaning 
sound. A great treat was it, for ns 
boys, to stand and ride on that old draw- 
bridge. We fancied ourselves knights 
crossing the moat to some enchanted 
castle; and well could one of those 
worthy old dames play the part of the 
dragon, especially on a washing-day. 

And where art thou now, Dedemiah : 
(strange name for a farmer’s gee 
daughter!) Twenty years ago did \ 
cross Hazleford Ferry with thee, on a 
beautiful morning in summer; we were 
the only passengers, and our path lay 
the same way for w long and pleasant 
distance. Forty-five miles was not then 
a day’s walk to be frightened at. Many a 
time have we done it, and been laughed 
at by older men for our boast—men who 
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have cleared fifty miles of ground within 
fourteen hours—but that day, Dedemiab, 
we fell far short of our task ; thy father’s 
cottage stood in our path, it was the 
village feast, and we entered together. 
How our cheek burnt, when in thy bro- 
ther’s face we recognized an old com- 
pation; and thou lookedst ‘not ‘up, but 
drooped thy long eyelids to the ground— 
the roses that stood peeping m at the 
old diamond-paned window, looked not 
more lovely than thou didst that moment 
look! And thy mother, with her search- 
ing eyes, when she found how brief 
had been the term of our acquaintance- 
ship, stood serious for a moment, then 
smiled, and forgave us both. A few 
months were to elapse, and then thou 
wert to have “been mine own,” and for 
thee'then he would 


“ Have herded cattle on the hills:” . 


very poetical with thee beside us; but 
thy father thought “ the lad would never 
make a good farmer, who was so fond of 
books.” We thought him but an in- 
dustrious clod, and marvelled how such‘a 
sweet flower as thyself could spring from 
it; “and so we parted.” 

What glimpses of beautiful scenery 
has her name recalled !—Moonlight on the 
road and on the river! ‘The stul village, 
with its whitewashed cottages, sleeping 
in the silvery moonshine, and looking, 
with their ivied porches, and thatched 
roofs, and overhanging trees, as if they 
formed a part of a great picture !—a night 
scene, in which nothing ever moved !— 
where all things ever seemed the same! 
And that old ferryman, who grumbled 


when we aroused hin from hls bed, was 
he ever young, or ever in love? We 
thought not, Dedemiah. And thy aunt’s 
cottage, on the opposite,side of the river, 


how lovely it looked in the moonlight, 
every window-pane flashing back the_ 


dazzling beams! Then the murmurin 


sound that the rippling water made, all. 
night long, as it rolled its surging silver. 


to, the shore, dreamy, calm, peaceful, 
beautiful—a land which fancy had 
lighted up with sweet poetry! 

How off memory withdraws the cur- 
tain 'to reveal the past! What a blank 
would life seem were it not for such 
scelies as are again revealed! Who co- 
vets the solace of forgetfulness, or would 


wish to blof out all, and again begin 


anew? ‘To obliterate the beauty of that 
great landscape, because there , hangs 
over it « few dark clouds? Jenny and 
the apple-tree, and the two old men, who 
have ceased to become friends, and whose 
reminiscences are, we think, so finely 
depicted by Mackenzie, is. a beautiful 
illustration of this feeling. Old age, but 
for memory would indeed be solitary. It 
is the everlasting lamp of the ancients, 


lighting up what would otherwise be the 


dark tomb of the mind. They who love 


not old home feelings, and delight not in . 


calling up images of the past, live ina 
land unvisited by poetry 3 each day is but 
to them a “great fact,” and they are 


unhappy if the next produces , not, a. 


greater. We love to sit and dream in 


the ** green old world,” and shall be sorry .. 
to witness the destruction even of our 


Orv Encutsu Ferriss. 
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“ Hark! what dismal sound is that?” 
faintly murmured the dying woman, cast- 
ing her languid eyes on the two nurses, 
who stood apart in eager dialogue, as the 
dull boom of the cathedral clock echoed, 
at long intervals, like sepulchral groans, 
through the reverb-rating chamber. 

** It’s the big church a-striking eleven,” 
replied one of the women in answer ; then 
turning again to her companion, slie ob- 


On the last. day of December, in the year 
~ 1825, as the cathedral clock of R 
was striking the hour of eleven, the scene 

we are about to disclose took place within 
_the walls of the parish workhouse of that 
venerable city. 

_ It was one of those stormy nights of 

intense winter that occasionally, and at 

long epochs, visit the earth with the 
combined terrors of wind, hail, and de- 





luge, as if, for her long endurance, Nature 
revenged herself by letting loose the 
elements in aggravated horror, to appal 
the guilty and correct with fear the un- 
grateful heart of man. The resistless 
wind howled down the deserted streets, 
and up the narrow passages and gloomy 
lanes, as if the spirits of the dead, torn 
from their graves, rode slirieking and 
wailing on the invisible wings of the tem- 
pest; while the mingled hail and rain 
drove hissing to the earth in one con- 
tinuous deluge, which, as it beat the ob- 
structing houses .and the flowing streets, 
sent upa mist from its shivered particles, 
to fall again m hazy showers upon the 
flooded city. The roar and surge of 
waters, as the swollen river foamed and 
lashed against its banks and piers, with 
the tearing wind and the, deep and 
muffled utterance of the booming clock, 
heard through the tempest like an un- 
earthly knell, soiltbined with the dark 
and desolate streets, completed a scene 
of the wildest terror atid desolation. 

Within a wretched ‘garret, where one 
pale and flickering light reveaied the 
darkness visible of the cheerless room, 
stretched on a miserable bed, half covered 
by a dingy rug, lay a gaunt and wasted 
woman in life’s last bour of ‘suffering: 

Standing a few feet from the dying 
pauper were two hard-faced, ill-clad 
wouien, gazing from time to time on the 
wasted form upon the bed, or holding a 
muttered conference in mumbied whis- 
pers, as they shrugged closer their bare 
arms and yellow hands, rolled up from 
the cold in their coarse aprons. 

 Ain’t if tererble!” exclaimed one of 
the crones, in evident fear, as the old 
_tenement shook to its foundation, and 
the wind battered fiercely on its jutting 
gables, and roared in hollow thunder down 
the yawning chimneys, making the huge 


served, ‘What a plaguey time she is a- 
dying! I wish this priest o’ her’n would 
come and let us off. Whata fuss, indeed ! 
as if our minister warn’t good enough for 
the likes o’ her.” 

“Never mind, Betty, it ain’t for long ; 
she’s very nigh most gone, and we shall 
have a cup o’ tea immejuntly we've done,” 
replied her friend. 

“Kleven, and not yet come—eleven, 
and no priest yet!’ mournfully rejoined 
the poor creature in tones of anguish. 
**My time so short, and no contession 
made—no absolution for my sins! O 
God! O God! send me a priest in time, 
and do not let me die unshrived—unpar- 
doned of my sins!” 

‘There she’s at it agin. Blest if I 
ain’t sick o” her priest. Dear-a-me, ain’t 
L cold—I’m nigh purtrified with the cold, 
and my rheumatiz so bad. Anda keeping 
us here for nothing. Why don’t she dic 
like a Christian at wonst ?” 

“ Heart alive! ‘aim’t the wind high, 
and how it is a-raining; my handies and 
feets is most friz off. How tejus some 
folks is dying! Have you got the hand. 
kercher handy, Polly, to tie up her jaws ?”’ 
inquired the tirst speaker, shrugging up 
her skinny shoulders higher under the 
woollen tippet that hung like a shaggy 
mane down her bony back. 

“The missus give me one o’ her’n,” 
replied the woman addressed, partly un- 
vollinet her shrivelled arms from the apron 
in which they were swathed from tive cold, 
and exposing a tattered neckerchief for 
the purpose indicated. 

“Hark! Betty, [ hear some one a- 
coming! It’s his reverence himself, ] 
s’pose. Did you ever see a real priest, 
Betty? I did wonst,” continued the 
harridan, in a lower and more mysterious 
tone. 

The next minute the low attic door 


framework tremble through every joint was gently opened, and the tall, bent 
and bean. figure of a venerable but prematurely 
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aged man slowly entered the dim and 
spacious chamber. Taking olf his satu- 
rated cloak and hat, he placed them on a 
broken chair, and, having add essed a few 
words in a low voice to the attendants as 
to the state of the sufferer, he motioned 
the women to leave him alone with the 
invalid. As the two crones left the room, 
rejoicing in the relief from their irksome 
watching, the priest approaclied the brick 
shelf that formed the mantelpiece of the 
empty chimney, and, taking down the 
waving light, drew near the bed of the 
dying woman. The light, as it fell for 
the first time on the sufferer’s counte- 
nance, revealed the hollow and careworn, 
but still regular features of former beauty, 
though now cavernous and contracted by 
long suflering and the near hand of death. 
The eyes, large, lustrous, and full of soul, 
beanied from their bony cavities with an 
unnatural fire and intellectual energy, 
giving her countenance that ghastly ex- 
pression that we sometimes see in a wintry 
sky, when a stray sunbeam lights up the 
sickly canopy with a smile of jarring 
brightness. Her cyes alone preserved a 
semblance of all the loveliness of feature 
that must, in former times, have made 
her eminently beautiful. 

A sudden tremor of the hand that held 
the light, and an involuntary start, be- 
trayed the emotion of the father as he 
encountered that brilliant glance and 
emaciated face. Three times, with a 
shaking hand, the priest advanced the 
flickering candle over those wasted linea- 
ments before his tongue could pronounce 
the few words of the church’s formula, or 
his rigid fingers perform the action of the 
redeeming symbol. At length, mastering 
the tremor that shook his frame, the 
venerable man drew his unsteady hand 
across his wrinkled brow, uttered a deep 
sigh that sounded like an imprisoned 
groan, placed the wretched light upon 
the floor, and, throwing himself on his 
knees, devoutly folded his hands, and in 
a low, tremulous voice, that gradually 
assumed strength and harmony as he 

roceeded, recited the beautiful prayers 
or the dying, and offered up the sup- 
plications of the church for the soul- 
weary and transgressing. It was several 
minutes a‘ter concluding his offertory 
prayers before the firm-closed fingers of 
the priest relaxed their rigid compression, 
or he arose from his supplicating attitude, 
and took his seat by the head of the pale 
penitent. When he had seated himself 
there was a clammy dew upon his fore- 


head, and a look of such intense anguish 
on his covvulsed features, that the father 
bent bis head, and drew the rough chair 
on which be sat further from the in. 
fluence of the light, that the perturba. 
tion of his frame might escape the in. 
quiring glances of his unshrived sup. 
pliant. 

“Holy father,” faintly murmured the 
dying woman, “your pious words haye 
opened to my long-closed heart a beam 
of heavenly peace and joy. Oh! let me 
profit by the blessed good already telt, 
and, by confession of my sins, obtain the 
consolations of my early, but Jong-neg- 
lected. fuith—pardon for the contrite and 
unburdened heart.” 

“T have learned, my daughter,” began 
the priest, in a husky, faltering tone, 
“ihat the malady in which vou lie is 
mortal, and that the time you. have to 
live is already shrunk to hours, and 
minutes. Bethink you, then; another 
hour, and this finite world on which you 
totter may be changed for the. kingdom 
of the eternal. Speak, then, erring 
daughter; confess your mortal sins with 
all the rigid truth that He, the Judge 
and Justifier, will demand of all. at. that 
ereat bar, to which thy soul already 
spreads its wings to carry you;” and as 
the speaker paused, he passed his hand 
over his brow, and by a strong, effort 
endeavoured to master his quivering 
features. . 

“God so judge me as I speak. the 
solemn truth!” exclaimed the penitent 
with sudden energy, pressing the crucifix 
ae priest had given her devoutly, to. her 
ips. 

_ The confessor bowed reverentially and 
in silence to this asseveration, aud, grasp- 
ing both arms of the chair with his in 
to steady his trembling body, awaited, dn 
patience the promised revelation. 

_ “Father,” she at length began,. “my 
life has been, like a bright morning of, the 
early year, replete with happy. promise, 
but doomed to end in stormy night, and 
wintry desolation. Out of the large 
circle of friends and visitors that my 
parents, fortune, and position brought 
daily to our house, my father liad selected 
one, a gentleman especially endowed with 
all the qualities that captivate our,sex 
man, as my intended husband, , In every 
point of view, in similarity, of tastes and 
temper, as in the religion of our families 
Edmund Mowbray was a highly, eligible 
and suited match, and -I esteemed bim 
with that devoted ardour of the heart, 
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and deep devotion of the soul, that form 
the character of woman’s first enthral- 
ment in the bonds of love. [ told you, 
father, that our tastes and sympatliies 
were alike. Alas! I only hoped and 
‘thought so then; the knowledge subse- 
-quently of this disclosure awoke my first 
regret and fault, and led to all my after 
“misery. Young, ardent, courted by the 
world, affianced to a man who combined 
the powers to please, instruct, and cap- 
tivate, and the first idol of my young 
fancy, it is not to be wondered, in the 
happiness I felt, that Lrefrained to search 
the real nature of my heart, or probe my 
«lisposition home, in quest of what I could 
not apprehend at such an age; or that L 
should pry with a too curious eye into 
those shades of character in my lover, 
which, if [ saw at all, with the confidence 
of a woman’s love, she is sure to place 
to the indulgent ‘credit of the man who 
wins her young affection. But I wander, 
holy father, aud time admonishes ime of 
iy near departure. We were married— 
farried in the bloom of health and youth, 
4nd in the midst of happy and rejoicing 
friends ; and J, proud in my beauty, proud 
in my fortune, and prouder in my husband, 
whom I loved with all the devotion of my 
heart, felt myself supremely blessed. Oh! 
T loved him, father, as the source of every 
hope and joy—loved him fondly, ‘deeply, 
nobly eved “hin as life itself!” 

A deep groan escaped through the 
¢losed teetlr of the priest, as he con- 
vulsively clenched his bony fingers on 
the chair, and bent his bald and wrinkled 
foreliead to hide the anguish depicted in 
his face. 

“Oh?! donot censure me, holy father,” 
resunted the trembling penitent, in reply 
to the cotifessor’s involuntary exclama- 
tion’; ““E speak ‘m justice to an injured 
husband 771°" "" | 


“ Distonoured,' rather! What, wo- 


man!” hastily interposed ‘her listener, 
“would you iprevaricate in death? Dis- 
hortoured, was it not?” he demanded, 
stertily, between his set'teeth. 

“AW! yes—ves? but not till after. 
Oh?! hear me—hear my vindication, ‘holy 
father!” she’ ¢ricd, in supplicating ac- 
“Death stands beside thee; miserable 
sitiner$ ‘bewhre, then, and do not’ stain 
thy dast® a¢count ‘on earth with subtle 
reservittion, Gu‘ on, ‘and let thy ‘last 
~ Gonfessidn' be a saé¢red ‘record of the 
_ blessed tyth. “Proceed !” 

OOP SpA sSeT eH! she exclaimed, 
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piously clasping her hands. ‘‘ Three 
years of unalloyed and tranquil happiness 
—such peace as mortals seldom find on 
earth—were mine, passed in the daily in- 
terchange of those virtuous and domestic 
joys that make earth a happy foretaste of 
eternity. At length into this blissful 
Eden the tempter stole, and turned my 
paradise to guilty ruin. My husband 
had a friend. Oh, father, spare your 
judgment till I have revealed the whole ! 
‘This man was gay, handsome, almost 
fascinating, and his polished speech and 
specious arguments awoke from its buried 
depths the fatal revelation in my heart, 
and taught me that I, too, was giddy, 
worldly, gay, and not as I] had dreamed 
—my nature consonant with my hus- 
band’s temper—grave, studious, and con- 
tented. 

“Day by day my peaceful home became 
an irksome prison to my new-born appe- 
tites, and my domestic duties grew a 
monotonous and distasteful burden to me. 
I sighed for gayer scenes and newer joys, 
and wondered how my dull and. sober 
home had ever charmed or pleased me. 
1 longed to shine and triumph in that 
gay world, of which I only heard, as from 
afar, the stale reflected tidings. In vain 
I urged my studious husband to renounce 
his books and country life, his prolitless 
and cold retirement, and take a part in 
the bright stage of life and fashion. 

“Oh, father! so far had the tempter’s 
evil counsel assailed’ my heart, and vanity 
and pride possessed my mind, that I re- 
belled against my husband’s gentle sway, 
neglected all the loving arts by which L 
held the empire of his heart, and vented 
bitter murmurs at what 1 deemed bis 
selfishness, and my own condemned and 
buried life. 

“One night, when, I had urged my 
unavailing suit with more than usual 
wilfulness and heat, my husband, rose 
from the perusal of lus, book, and with 
that deep harmonious voice that. passion 
never shook, bit now: more grave and 
inflexible from the persistency of my suif, 
commanded me never. again to. broagh a 
subject which, from that hour forth, he 
would not listen to, and, with a frown of 
marked displeasure, desired me to leaye 
his presence till [ had regained. my former 
love and duty, 

* Piqued and humiliated .by bis yun- 
wonted words and manner, 1 hastened, to 
my room, and, with,a beating and an 
angry heart, prepared myself for rest. 
Half an hour might have elapsed—lI had 
3—2 
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dismissed my maid... Ob, father, father! 
my brain seems burning as memory calls 
back the horrors of that night, and my 
shrunk veins again throb wildly at the 
bare remembrance of what transpired, 
and I—I must tell.” 

‘Go on,” hoarsely muttered the priest, 
as the crazy chair shook and creaked 
under the compression of his neryous 
lingers. 

“A noise,” she continued, in short and 
gasping utterance, as she cast an implor- 
ing look on the locked and dusky features 
of the confessor, and marked the drops of 
sweat that louked like a glistening hoar- 
frost. on the furrowed brow of the 
white-haired priest, as he sat erect and 
sternly terrible by her bed—‘“‘a noise, 
hike the light tread of a footstep on the 
floor, caused me to start and look around, 
and | beheld, with terror and dismay, my 
husband's friend, the tempter, standing 
before me. Por an instant shame and 
indignation held me spell-bound. At last 
I demanded how he had dared to msult 
me by such intrusion, and approached 
the bell to summon aid; but, intercept- 
ing my intention, he seized my hand, 
and, in splie of my resistance, approached 
me. 

“© What would you do?’ he said. ‘It 
is by your maid’s connivance that I am 
here. She wil! uot answer your call; and 
you would but expose yourself before the 
eyed of your woudering servants.’ 

““* Begone, 1 erted, ‘ begone, or I will 
rouse ihe house, and call my husband!’ 

*** Be wise, dear Agatha,’ he rejoined, 
‘and do not sacrifice your reputation by 
such arash procedure. Besides, you do 
not jove this misanthrope; nay, more, 
you hate the dull, distasteful life this 
priestly husband compels you to endure, 
and from your heart despise the man who 
keeps your soul in holy fetters. Hear 
ime, dear Agatha, LI love you passionately, 
devotedly. I'ly With nie, then, this 
Anstaui; gu this monastic prison, and 
share with ne the bnght and Lappy world 
in which Nature urduimed that you should 
Shine and triumph.’ ” 

‘Well, you acquiesced.” 

“I—1—1},” stammered the guilty 
creature—* | do not know; so many 
feedings crowd to my mind, 1 remember 
hot. 

“What! would you propound.a lie 
upon your bed of death? Would you 
prevarieale before your God?” exclaimed 
the priest, with stern and denoun¢ing 
enpliasis, that sounded harsh and fearful 


{hrough the still chamber. “ Miserable 
woman, would you die—die with a half. 
formed lie upon your guilty tongue? 
Sinful outcast, bethink you well! Oh, it 
is horrible!” . 

“No, no! father, spare me!” shrieked 
the trembling creature, seizing with im- 
ploring eagerness the tightened wrist of 
the confessor with her emaciated fingers. 
“No, holy father, I did not love him; 
my heart was faithful still: my mind 
alone—my roused and woman’s vanity 
alone was treasgnous to my husband; he 
alone I loved and honoured ; to him J 
was stil] pure and chaste.” 

You had not sinned? I charge you, 
speak,” demanded the priest, with hoarse 
intensity. | 

“No, no, I was then a true and loyal 


102 


wife,” she answered, quietly. 


_“ Swear it!” ejaculated the confessor, 
in so haggard a voice that the words 
sounded more like an imprecation from 
the shades than the utterance of a living 
tongue. : 

“Tdo, I do! God is my witness?” 
fervently responded the peritent. =~ 

“Go on,” sighed the listener, while the 
big drops of anguish felt slow and heaty, 
like summer rain, from his wet locks ané 
wrinkled forehead. 

“My husband entered the room. ‘Ob. 
merciful Heaven! shall L ever forget, 
even in the grave, the changing hotror 
and the hideous passions of his face: 
That terrible and deadly look hus hauntea 
me by day and night; I never, never lose 
it!” And she coveted her eyes with her 
wasted hands, amd cowered beneath the 
clothes in abject terror. 

** Did he suspect you, then?” 

“IT do not know,” she replied, faintly. 

Or might, le not, in“ the ‘fulness o 
the love he bore you, have come to Kiss 
away the memory of his reproachful words, 
and promise all you sought ?” he mquired 
in a tone of intense feeling. rere 

“Oh, yes! I often thought so, father; 
for when I-tirst encountered his approach 
his eyes were full of tove, his face* like 
hopeful spring. But oh, my father, how 
soon a fearful change ensued! He did 
not speak, ‘but, like a thunder-cloud, bis 


brow grew black as night, “is face* paler - 


than death; while his protruding eyes, 
dilated and hloodshot, seemed “like. balls 
of Hashing lightnmg. His sinewy chest 
heaved and swelled, ‘his jingers parted 
and bent like frightful talons, and bi 
whole frame rose “and distended, like 4 
giant. I gazéd in stupid’ fascination 0 
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; rose—-for, the encounter 
. above.a minute’s space—and with his 


the unnatural change before me; while 
my destroyer, unconscious of my hus- 
band’s presence, still remained. “In vain 
I strove to speak, to. move. I was en- 
tranced and powerless; but, with every 
jfaeulty of mind rendered. tenfold acute 
_and terrible. I saw—I felt; but could 
»not speak or move. At length their eyes 
encountered ; my persectitor staggered 
back before my husband’s threatening and 
fiery glance, And they. stood confronting 
each other; the one livid with fear, the 
other black with passion. I saw it all, 
-and understood each flash that darted 
from their opposing eyes ; yet still I’stood 
as Jf my limbs were iron-bound and rooted 
to the floor... : : 
““With one tremendous bound, like a 
hungry cheetah or a mountain cat, my 
husband sprang from the end of the room, 
and buried his deadly fingers in the throat 
_ of his retreating foe. A dreadful struggle 
then ensued, as they went in rapid. circles 
round the room;, while the two men, no 
“Jonger human, but like wild Beasts in 
epavage warlare, with red. eyes, clenched 
teeth, and tearing hands, fell thundering 
gn the floor. Father, I have heatd of 
Wolves and lions fighting—of the hyenas’ 
} Murderous, conflict; but nothiug ever 
rose to match the horror of those two 
human. tigers as. they, ground their ‘ma- 


_licious teeth, and tugged and’ struggled 
In their embrace of 


death. Oh, it was 
- ghastly, hideous! At Jength my husband 
‘did not, endure 


firm Kuee pressed fis antagonist, face 


.. downwards, on the ground, while with 


his hands he grasped his victim’s jaws, 
and foreed his head backwards on his 
spine, till I could hear the sttetched 
sinews and the cracking bones yield under 
the giant force that rent and fractured 
them... Then springing up with the 
strength, of a Hevcnles he poised ‘the 
heavy burden in his hands, and harled it 
with superhuman power full on the stony 
angle of the wall, The body fell with a 
dull weight, and lay coiled and mangled 
on the floor, its starting eyes beaming 
with cold intelligence full on me, who 
stood like a living statue, appalled and 
iced with horror. lcd. opare | 

“* There!’ cried my husband, with an 
exulting laugh, and pointing like a demon 
to the contorted corpse. ‘There lies your 
lover; now fondle your new idol, and 
bring him back.fo life with your warm 
kisses aud devoted love.’ 


“Tlow long I stood alone, entranced, 
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before that dreadful form, I know not. 
My room was far removed from aid, and 
stood atthe extremity of the large 
mansion; but many, many hours elapsed 
before my frozen blood began to thaw 
the ice that bound my heart. — At length 
a cry, the voice of wailing infancy, shot 
like electrie fire through every vein, 
arid woke, with a cry of terrible revul- 
sion, all the dormant feelings of my 
frame. It was my child, my boy, J 
heard. I rushed ‘to the adjoining room 
and ‘seized my child; aiid, hastening back, 
pressed it closely to my heart, ard kneel- 
ing down before the murdered man, swore 
—impiously swore—to be avenged on 
him who had impugned my honour and 
outraged every tie of love by sucha 
dreadful deed” 

“And did you never pardon him ?’*in- 
quired the priest ina low'and faltering 
voide, as he spread his hands before ins 
face. 

“Oliyes! oh yes! 
husband still—my heart’s first joy 

“ Proceed?" | 

“ Morning was breaking, cold and wet, 
as with my tender mfant I fled from my 
husband’s room. | I: fled—L knew not 
where; my only wish was to place mea- 
sureless distance between that lated 
man and me. My nature was completely 
changed; malignity and hate ‘alone pos- 
sessed me. I cannot tell you, father, al! 
the sufferings that for twenty years have 
harrowed up my soul—the depthis o! 
woe, the scenes of crime, that I have 
met and borne, till, at length, remorse 
and - penitence’ touched my long-callous 
heart, and urged me forth to seek and 
ask forgiveness of my hasband; but it 
may not be; my bréath grows short— 
my eyes——” 

“The boy! the child! what becanic 
of ‘the ‘child ?” demanded’ the priest 
vehemently, as he rose from his chair and 
leat, with open mouth aud staring eyes, 
over the sinking woman. 

“He died,” she gasped,—‘ my beau- 
tiful, my loved, died; although, to keep 
the famine that I endured from him, [— 
I—father, pardon me!—perilled sou! 
and body; fell, father, to the lowes! 
depths ot infamy. I sold myself to—to 
feed my child! Pardon! forgive!” she 
sighed ‘as her head sank lifeless on the 
pillow. 

A ery, like a despairing mother’s, when 
shé sees ‘her infant perish, burst from the 
heaving chest of the ‘distracted priest as 


» 


the body of the’ pauper fell back on the 


Was he not my 
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bed. Tearing off the coverlet, he grasped 
the emaciated corpse in his arms, and, 
pressing it convulsively to his breast, fell 
on his knees, exclaiming, in frantic ten- 
derness, “1 do, from my soul! even as 
[ hope for pardon.” 

The matron, who had become alarmed 
at the altered voice and manner of the 
usually passive priest (for her curiosity 
had tempted her to listen to a consider- 
able part of the dying patient’s coufes- 
sion), earnestly requested me, as I 
chanced to enter the house at the moment, 
to visit a case in the accident ward, to 
make some excuse to enter the room, 
and see what, as she termed it, had 
“possessed” the usually taciturn and 
tranquil father. 

Large as was the cheerless garret, and 
noiselessly as I entered its distant door, 
the priest heard the motion, and springing 
to his feet, stood with clasped hands 
apostrophising the motionless body, as he 
half turned his face in the direction where 
[ had suddenly stopped, and speaking as 
if to me, and what the first glance con. 
vinced me was a corpse! 

“Hear me! hear me!” he exclaimed, 
in wild appealing accents, as if his voice 
could arrest the dead, and stretching his 
arms over the bed as if to detain the pass- 
ing spirit. “ Hear it all! He does forgive 
you! Agatha—love—wife! look up—if 


but for one instant! and behold your 
Edmund—your sorrowing, your broken. 
hearted husband. Speak to me! say you 
forgive! look on my withered form, and 
see how L have suifered too! Agatha! 
Agatha! O God! O God! she does not 
hear! She’s dead—dead, and will not fee] 
the kiss of pardon, or know the bitterness 
of my remorse. She is my wile, I tel] 
you! No, it is false,” he continued in au 
altered tone, “I’m not a priest! That 
was in my madness, when I had lost her; 
but now that she is found, [ am onee 
again a man—ay, aid a terrible and dan- 
gerous one. Stand back, and let us pass! 
She is my wife, I say.” Then, in ap 
altered voice tremulous with emotion, he 
added, “ Believe me, gentle sir, she is In- 
deed my wife—ithe lovely being who 
my youth I swore to cherish and protect, 
She is my heart—my life—my bliss itself, 
Stand back!” he agaiu cried vehemently, 
sprinzing forward as if to escape from 
imaginary foes, and clasping the body 
frantically to his breast. ‘‘L have found 
her, and no human power shall wrench 
her from my arms. Away!” ‘The next 
moment, exhausted with his mental griefs, 
the stretched nerves gave way, his body 
shook as with a sudden palsy, the, corpse 
slid slowly from his embrace, and with a 
despairing cry the unhappy husband fell 
heavily to the ground, 





THE ROSE. 


(From the German of LEmMNav.) 


Coutp [ bring this lovely rose, 
Maiden, dear, to thee, 

Fresh as here it blooms and grows, 
How happy would I be! ~ 


But before I backwards roam 
The weary miles I’ve pass’d, 
All its beauties will be flown— 

Not long the roses last ! 


Lovers ne’er should further stray 
From the dear one fair, 

Than the rose so fresh and gay 
All glowing they can bear. 


Or further than the nightingale 
Sceks straws to build her nest; 

Or, borne upon the evening gale, 
Her sonz floats from the west ! 
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Whenever we attend an exhibition of 
sleight-of-hand skiilin this country, we 
vo to the appoimted place knowing full 
well that the exhibitor has provided means 
and appliances sullicient to baffle the 
keenest vision, and render detection all 
but impossible except to the initiated— 
that all the apparatus the conjuror em- 
ploys is especially constructed for this 
end, and that the handsome table behind 
which he stands has nothing in common 
with ordinary specimens of that useful 
moveable, except the “outward species 
and external accidents of the tabular 
nature.” Kverybody knows that he has 
a confederate busy behind the scenes, in 
assisting him to produce those wonderful 
transformations, or palming on an unsus- 
pecting public counterfeit duplicates of 
such articles as requiré more particular 
inspection or manipulation than could 
Well be given them in view of the 
‘audience. 

* The Indian juggler goes on quite a 
different plan; he never has recourse to 
any of those useful aecessories for de- 
nding the spectators, but trusts to his 
own manual dexterity and ‘sheer force of 
impudence for making one’s eyes contra- 
dict the evidence of their other senses. 
He comes into the verandah of your bun- 
galow, or the patch of sand before your 
tent, and without further preliminary than 
a few salams, commences the exhibition of 
his strength and skill. 

These people generally travel in troops, 
which vary considerably, not only in merit 
and number, but in the line they under- 
take ; some confine their attention to feats 
of strength and dexterity; others are 
mere buifoons, generally very tiresome ; 
others are accompanied by women or boys 
dressed up to represent them, who dance 
and perform sundry anties hardly admis- 
sible at court. Animais of different kinds 
also take part in the performance, first hy 
patiently submitting to have their heads 
cut off, then stuck on to their tails, and 
finally replaced in their original posi- 
tion; and afterwards, to prove their per- 
fect recovery, going through a variety of 
tricks, 

Let me introduce the reader to an or- 
dinary party of jugglers which presented 
themselves to me one tepid evening as I 
sat outside my tent, attired in a style 
Which might be called classical, as there 
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was very little of it, and that little re- 
inarkably loose and easy. 

They consisted of three men and a little 
boy. All their stage properties and needful 
apparatus were carried between two of 
them in a circular basket some three feet 
high, which appeared at first sight to be 
minus a lid, but which proved on closer 
inspection to have a more fatal defect— 
that is to say, it was bottomless; the 
rounded shape of the other end evidently 
showing that it was not intended to rest 
upon the ground. Baskets of this kind 
are common in many parts of India, and 
are used to confine the erratic propensi- 
ties of kids, fow], and such-like small deer, 
or placed over grain or food of any kind to 
preserve it from their incursions. 

One of the two—w hom the others ad- 
dressed as Roostum (the Indian Lercules) 
—having announced that he was univer- 
sally allowed to be the strongest man in 
the universe, commenced operations by 
lying down, and having folded a eloth 
double, placed it on his-bare chest, and 
allowed several good-sized stones to be 
broken thereon with a hammer. ‘Then, 
standing up, he threw a heavy paving- 
stone up some twenty or thirty fect, and 
caught it as it came down on some part 
of his head, neck, or shoulder, which he 
had previously pointed out. 

This he repeated several times, and 
never failed to catch it exactly on the 
spot. indicated. Of course he had some 
knack of breaking the fall, as otherwise 
it must have bruised him severely, or even 
stunned him, when it fell on his head. 
He then procured fiom the cook-shop a 


large log of wood, intended to be eut up 


for firmg. It was green and heavy, about 
eight feet long, and the thickness of his 
own waist. Round the ceutre of this he 
fastened a pieee of thin cotton rope, whiel: 
he shifted until both ends were evenly 
balanced. He then went away a little 
distance, made a short run, and stooping 
down seized the loose ends of the cord 
between his teeth, and with many un- 
couth yells and gesticulations threw the 
log of wood clear over his head and se- 
veral feet behind him. 

A friend who dropped in just at this 
time made him repeat the trick, which he 
did nearly in the same manner, exeept 
that he swung it backwards and forwards 
several times before giving it the final 
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throw, and we were both convinced that 
he did not touch it with either hand or 
foot, or in fact in any way, exeept by the 
cord he held in his teeth. ‘I’o look at the 
man who performed these feats you would 
say he was an active, loose-made fellow, 
but by no means athletic. He had none 
of the well-developed muscle and starting 
sinews of an English prize-fighter, and his 
calves were as nought compared to those 
of a stout wavvy or a London porter ; 
nevertheless he must have been in capital 
condition, as he did not appear in the 
least tired after performing these and 
many other feats, all of which he accom- 
panied with muttered groans and various 
strange noises, probably to convince us 
how diflicult they were, and to induce us 
to proportion our bucksheesl: tothe great- 
ness of the exertion required. 

The boy was then brought forward—a 
plump, merry, well-fed little fellow, about 
nine years old, Whatever he may have 
cost his parents for eating, he certamly 
was not expensive in the item of clothes, as 
his entire costume consisted of an amulet, 
hung round his neck by a coloured string, 
to avert the evil eye, and a pair of very 
relroussée shoes, Having first asked him 
if he was afraid, which he at once denied, 
they tied him up in a kind of coarse net 
80 lightly that his legs and aris appeared 
quite pinioned, Then having emptied 
the basket, above-mentioned of its miscel- 
laneous contents, they placed it over him, 
till the lower part touched the ground 
and completely hid him from view—a 
tight fit it seemed too, A-spear was then 
thrust through the centre of the basket 
untalits. point, protruded at the other side, 
and the boy was asked if he was: hurt. 
The reply, “1 am not hurt anywhere,” 
appeared to come from some. distance, 
which was probably a bit of ventrilo- 
quism, | 

After this the spear was withdrawn 
and the basket lifted up, when the little 
fellow was discovered in. precisely: the 
Same position as when. it was. put over 
him.. The spear used on this oecasion 
was one of the ordinary kind; a wrought- 
iron head fitted to a handle made of a 
male hill bamboo, which is. solid «all 
through and very tough, while the fe- 
male is hollow, except at-the joints, and 
brittle. Hconomical housekeepers often 
convert the latter into a cheap:and port- 
able vessel for holding salt, flour, &e., by 
sawing it off so that the solid part. of the 
joint forms the bottom, scraping the in- 
side smooth with a bit of glass, and hang- 


ing it up by a string fastened round:the 
top. falw 
“ swordsman then came forward to 
exhibit. his dexterity with the weapon, 
whirling it about in most alarming prox. 
imity to the heads and faces of his-com. 
panions, and showing both force and ad. 
dress in the way in which he managed it. 
He was most anxious to operate ona 
goat'of mine which was tethered near, 
undertaking to cut it in two by a single 
blow. However, as the goat was an old 
friend and travelling companion, as well 
as a capital milker, I preferred ‘keeping 
it in its undivided state, and was foolish 
enough to refuse the tempting offer. 
The best thing he did was with a vege- 
table, something like one of our vegetable 
marrows, which one of the: other men 
held for him at arm’s length. Off tlus he 
shred, several: slices: perfectly even, and 
not much thicker - than a ipenny  pieee. 
The. remainder was ‘then plaeed: on :the 
palm of the hand and cut in two by the 
other without: drawing blood) from the 
hand on which it was placed.:. This was 
not done very accurately, for as my friend 
observed, one half was a good deal larger 
than the other. The: tuiwar, or native 
sword, is a- fearful weapon in ‘skilful 
hands. » [tis very much curved from the 
centre up; broad, well tempered, and keen 
as arazor. The scibbardis always wood 
or leather, as a:metal one would dull the 
edge. ; kts shape: not: bemg adapted dor 
thrusting, the-point is neversused; but a 
drawing cut invariably given, >to assist 
which the gripe is smailand handle nar- 
row, lest it maglit tura in’ the jhand. + ‘the 
natives are generally much more skilfalin 
its use.than our men, and sometiraes wield 
it with an effect too terrible toibe believed 
except -by those who:have> witnessed it. 
Ihave several times seenww hand Idpped 
away clean from: the wrist, or a head out 
off by a single blow... The:head; however, 


is, seldom severed completely froum:the 


body, it generally remains attached to 1t 
by a small strip of eartilage,:making «the 
ghastly spectacle more:hideous.ever than 
when:the swift and silent guillotine: bas 
performed its bloody office. 3). 990 
The third man, evidently the. leader! of 
the party, was the last:to come forward. 
His face looked ‘young, though) bis har 
was grey; probably he bad overtaxed bis 


energies and was paying forvit by: prema- 


ture old age. » His. limbs were ‘so supple 


that they seemed as ifvall: bones: liad been 
taken out of them, like a turkey-dressed 
for supper, ‘and some pliable» stuthog m- 
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troduced instead, for he could: bend and 
twist them into all imaginable postures. 
He approached nearer to the quadrumana 
than any human being | ever saw, being 
literally as handy with his feet as with his 
fingers. 

He possessed, also, an extraordinary 
power of isolating the volition which di- 
rected the motion of one set of muscles 
so as not to interfere with the action of 
Thus, he could balance a 


. spear on his head whilst he kept up a set 
of knives in the air: or, squatting on the 
» ground, he would keep up several dif- 
| ferent-coloured balls with his hands, and 
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a set of rings in motion with his feet, at 
the same time joining oceasionally in his 
companions’ conversation. 

I should have mentioned that every new 
trick was ushered in by a dialogue, osten- 
sibly secret and confidential, but as it in- 


variably contained some allusion to the 
vanticipated reward, and the propriety of 


making it a large one, I niay perhaps be 


sipardoned for distening, urder the impres- 
ession that it was intended for my ear. 
b’Take, as a sample, the way in which the 


Bo 


Jast and perhaps best part of the perform- 


svance was Introduced. 


Ji 


s 


First juggler, loquitar— 

“ Brother, you are a very clever fellow. 
{am sure this illustrious gentleman must 
be greatly. pleased.” . 

“I hope so,”’ quoth number two. “TI 
would like ‘to: gratify him, for 1 have 


always heard he is so generous to poor 


folk hike us,.’? 1 

'“'True, my brothers,” chimes in num- 
ber three. ‘‘I have heard him praised 
everywhere: for iis _ condescension’ and 


 hiberality; but what I see of him now far 


exceeds the reports’ bheard: [am certain 
he will order us a good buksheesh,” 

(Lt is, of course, unnecessary to merition 
that the rascals had uever heard of nie in 


‘therr lives, and! did: not even know my 
‘name. ' One of: them suggests that it 
‘would doubtless. be very pleasant to me 
‘to ubave:a tree growing near my tent, 


whereupon [am appealed to, as” to 
whether 1 would prefer a citron or alime- 
tree, and also to pomt out exaetly where 
{would wish (it: to grow. 1 decide in 
favour of the dime, and indicate the spot 
by dropping the:ash of my clieroot about 
a yard away from the place where L had 
been sitting: Fle bottomless: basket~as 
manifold im its uses as !the coeoa-palm to 
a Madrassee: or: reindeer to a ‘Laplander 
—-was’ again: brought into requisition, 
dlaced dver the spot selected, and covered 
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with acloth. In:less than a minute the 
cloth was removed and I was allowed to 
look in, when there appeared the stem of 
a young tree growing out of the sand, 
with a couple of bright, fresh leaflets 
making their appearance near the top. 
The covering was put on again and 
water poured over it to make it grow, 
aud IL was then given another peep 
through a hole in' the top of the basket. 
The tree had grown considerably, aud was 
covered with leaves and blossoms. ‘lhe 
covering and watering process was re- 
peated a third tine, and when I was nex‘ 
permitted to look in there appeared a 
bona-fide lime tree, about two feet high, 
with fruit in various stages of maturity 
rrowing on it. The men were naked 
from the waist up, so that: they could not 
secrete anything in their sleeves or abou! 
their persons, and how they managed to 
perform this trick m so exposed a place, 
surrounded on every side by spectators, 
is a mystery to me, but I have related i! 
exactly as it occurred. 

Besides: those jugglers who contine 
themselves to their legitimate line—tfeats 
of legerdemain—there are an innumerable 
host of showmen, who remain at liome 
only during the rains, and wander about 
during the rest of the year througli all 
parts of India; reaping a scanty subsist- 
ence by gratifying public curiosity. 

Fortunately for those’ who sojourn 
there, street music, as practised with us, 
is unknown.) If it ‘ever extends to thie 
East, it must prove a more’ intolerable 


nuisance than hot winds, mosquitoes, and 


sand storms put together; for the natives 
possess several instruments of ‘twenty- 
organ power, too excruciating in! tlicir 
shrill discordance to ‘be borne by any ear 
that has not been accustomed to them 
from: ehildhood. 

Katpootlee (Azglicé, wooden doll), 
nautehes, or puppet-shows, are: common, 
and often very cleverly done, as they 
embrace a much wider range ‘of ‘cliarac- 
ters than.the stereoty performance of 
our Punch and Judy. | But the thing in 
which natives. excel is training animals, 
domestic or otherwise. With them time 
is not money, and their patience appears 
inexhaustible.. ‘They: seldom lose their 
temper, and seem to delight in teaching ; 
consequently, ‘under their tuition, birds 
and animals exhibit a degree of docility 
seldom seen elsewhere.) In the days when 
Pandies and mutineers were not synony- 
mous, every: regiment could haye fur- 
nished ‘birds enough: to form an aviary. 
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On the march, every hackery was covered 
with little oval tin cages, containing their 
feathered favourites; aud you could not 
go near the lines of an evening without 
secing pet birds—generally parroquets 
or partridges—perched on their master’s 
shoulder, or running after his heels hke 
a dog. 

Having mentioned the word “ Pandies,” 
whieh occurs so frequently in letters and 
accounts from India, it mav be as well to 
explain what it means, without pausing to 
inquire whether the name was bestowed 
from that innate love of slang which cha- 
racterizes Anylo-Indian society, or be- 
cause a recondite phrase always appears 
to convey more obloquy than a familiar 
one. ‘The Brahmin tribe is subdivided 
into more than a hundred diiferent castes, 
which, though all included in the generic 
term ‘Brahmin,’ are so distinct that 
they will not intermarry or eat with each 
other, and may be distinguished by their 
final name, which is common to every 
uidividual of the same caste. ‘The com. 
monest of these, the very John Smith 
amongst the thrice-born, is “ Pandy,” and 
hence the term is applied to mutineers in 
general, as about one-third of the late 
Bengal army was composed of Brahmins 
of various sorts. 

A man bringing round a monkey and a 
goat may frequently be met with in all 
parts of liudia. ‘The monkey, a wrinkled, 
sedate old fellow, has evidently made up 
his mind that it is his kismut to suffer 
for other people’s amusement, and goes 
through the most ludicrous antics with a 
gravity as immovable as that of Mr. 
Topman daneing a quadrille. 

The goat is weil trained too, and ex- 
hibits the most extraordinary power of 
retaining his equilibrium in the most dif- 
ficuit postures. Three or four pieces of 
wood, shaped like an hour-elass, and each 
about eight inches high, are placed a-top 
of each other, forming so unstable a pillar 
that the slightest touch, or even a puff of 
wind, would upset it. ‘There seems hardly 
space on the top for any quadruped to 
find footing there; nevertheless the goat 
manages to find room, and balances him- 
sel! with apparent ease by placing all four 
feet. close together. 

Bears are led about, who dance with- 
out apy poetry In their motion, and fit 
most savagely without hurting each other, 
as they are kept muzzled and their claws 
closely pared. 


They wrestle and then roll over each 
other, uttering most ferocious crowls; 
stirring up a cloud of dust, and essaying 
occasionally. to scalp their antagonist, 
which is a favourite and generally sue. 
cessful method of attack with them. It 
produces little apparent effect upon the 
tough hide and thick coat of one of 
their own species, but probably repeated 
attempts had established a raw there, as 
an assault of the kind always seemed to 
stir the other up to the most ungovern- 
able fury, and showed that there is some 
reason for comparing a Cross person t6 
‘a bear with a sore head.” 

‘There is another very interesting animal 
which [ have seen exhibited in various 
parts of India, but regarding which 4 
never could arrive at any satisfactory con- 
clusion, nor did | ever meet any one who 
could solve the difficulty regarding ‘it 
It is 2 cow or builock of the humped 
species common in Hindostan, led about 
by a fukeer, who makes a good thing’ of 
it by exacting coin from all Hindoos' as 4 
tribute to the odour of his sanctity, which 
is generally strong enough to be un- 
pleasantly apparent, and expecting from 
every one else some recompense for: the 
pleasure of beholding him. ‘The fakeer, 
when showing off, delivers a kimd of 
address to the spectators, and without 
changing his tone or looking at the 
animal, tells them it is going to lie down, 
get up, make a salam, or pretend ‘to be 
lame of a Jeg, all of whieh it instantly 
does; but its docilify and intelligence 
are not so surprising as a peculiurity i 
the auimal’s formation. It is so muell 
hedecked with strings of beads, neck- 
laces, and small bells, that you may not 
observe anything singular until the fakeer 
draws your attention to a piece of ‘skin 
hanging down by its shoulder. On'‘ex- 
anining more closely, you perceive there 
is growing out of the top of the hump 
what appears to be the skin of ‘a dimimv 
tive calf. All is perfect except the head, 
down even to the tiny hoof which termi: 
nates each leg, and the boneless ‘tatl 
hangs down in empty helplessness like @ 
hussar’s dolman. 

1 looked upon the first specimen I met 
as a lasus nature, and attributed it to 
some congenital malformation, but from 
having met two or three others subse- 
quently, of different colours and opposite 
sexes, Ll am led to doubt whetlier this 
conclusion was quite correct or not: 
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PERILS AND DISASTERS. 


By Lisut. Warnerorp, R.N. 





No. 3.—BEVIs HILL, MARINEL: 


I was picked up, and I dare say born 
on Bevis Ilill—so named after a giant 
famous in his day—on the ninth of June, 
in the year of our Lord, 1622. Bevis 
Hill is about two miles distant from 
Southampton on the Portsmouth road. 
Thomas Finch, who found me ‘on the way- 
side, but poorly wrapped up, was an honest, 
God- fearmg man, who gained his hard 
livelihood by boating folks over from 
Southampton to Hythe, a village opposite 
that port, and also by piloting vessels up 
and .down the river. It was he who 
piloted the Mayflower, which took out 
the Pilgrim Fathers, as they call them 
now, out to sea, and very proud he 
was of having done it. He hada brim- 
stone wile, but no children, so they 
adopted me, calling me after the place 
where I was found. Mrs. Finch was a 
spitfire, but. not bad at bottom—could 
read and write pretty well, and taught 
me. Rather rough teaching, but perhaps 
that was the only way, for 1 was always 
a gnarled, cross-grained eub. I took to 
the sea naturally ; so I did to girls, which 
did me good. Being a_ surprising 
swimmer for my age, fifteen, I was able 
ta save the lite of Miss Mary Lintott, 
whose.father was Mayor of Southampton ; 

poor Finch being drowned, as were the 
mayor’s brother and nephew at the same 
time. They: hired our boat for a sail on 
the river, and when about half way to 
Calshot. Castle, which is about nine miles 
from the port, a sudden squall capsized 
us... L caught held of the young lady’s 
diess, and ‘held, her, abeve water by one 
arm, swimming with the other. Finch 
could swim, but .was getting feeble by 
reason oi years, and after about a quarter 
of an hour’s. struggle—lhe kept on quite 
as long as that, being stout of heart— 
went down. I could not help him. The 
two gentlemen sunk like stones at once. 
The. tide, a spring-tide, was. flowing, and 
well knowing. its “set, l reached the mid- 
current, and was floated on till 1 gained 
hold of a boat fastened at the stern of a 
collier anchored off Southampton, having 
been two hours and more in, the water. 
It was quite dusk when I climbed into 
the boat, and with much difficulty pulled 
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in the insensible and, I for some tin 
feared, dead young ein]. She recovered 
on board the collier brig, but was not 
quite well for several months afterwards. 
This was thought to be a great thing on 
my part, though [ didn’t understand how 
any one who could have done what [ did 
would not have done it. She was an only 
child, the apple of her father’s eye. Ile 
was a rich man, and said I might count 

upon him fora friend through life. le 

kept his. word. He made Mrs. Finch a 
weekly allowance, and apprenticed me to 
the . master and owner of the collier 

brig. Jler name was the Dolphin; the 
master’ s, Bilton—Andrew Bilton; and a 
hard task- master, a dour villain lie was, 
but a skilled, hardy seaman. — ‘lly 
Dolphiz hailed from Sunderland; and 
seven. long and bitter years—close at 
least upon seven—I served in her. A 
rude school is the collier coasting trade ; 
feeling your way along the iron-girt coast 
on long winter nights, when the frozen 
sails feel like sheets of copper, the ropes 
like bars of ice, the shore ge nerally 
under your lee, easterly winds prevailing 

mostly at that season. But it is a 
school which turns. out the hardiest, 
most . fearless, reckless seamen in the 
world. Hundreds, thousands, perish in 
tle seasoning ; but those who survive are 
true, genuine sea-dogs. Spaniards, 
“ Portungals” sailing south of the Line, 
where there was 19 peace, knew that full 
well. The piek of Drake’s, Dampier’s, 
Ilawke’s men were traimed in that mane 
making school. But L may not prate of 
such matters, nor dwell too long on the 
tine of my youth, when [ remeu:bered 
not my Creator, or these evil days weuld 
not have come upon me. | have much 
to tell, and but few hours to tell it in. 
‘- Ephraim is given to idols: let him 
alone!” This is the, terrible sentence 
long since fulminated against me, my 
idols. beng Gold—Vengeance!  Liow 
often did the still, small voice wilhin 
warn me that if 1 would. save my sou! 
alive I.must. turn from those false gods 
or But the sands in the hour-ylas 
are few, and pass swiltly. That which 
my hand has found to do must be don: 
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without delay, for the darkness in which 
no man can work will soon pall’me:im its 
dunnest shroud. Regrets avail not to 
give back one bitter hour of the amis 
spent past. What is done is done ; and 
the lost, vain lamentings which gather 
vefore us in our earthly pilgrimage but 
serve, like the stern-lamps of ‘a ship, to 
¢hrow a dreary light over the track upon 
which we may never return. 7 

Yet scarchirg through the dark : back- 
ward and abysm. of time--I /have read 
Shakespeare—my  eladdened gaze rests 
upon some bright-spots. ‘The saving ot 
Mary Lintott’s life is one, and an oecur- 
rence on board the Do/p/in on the night 
of the twelfth of September, 1641, is'a 
yet brighter eye-inark. © © 

There were troubles in the land. The 
king and parliament were in hot dispute, 
which all men said only the sword could 
deeide. IL reeked not of such matters ; 
but [ knew that both parties were filled 
with ~fury towards each’ other. ‘The 
Dolphin was once dismuasted m the Wash 
dutmg a terrible storm, and it was a 
special providence tliat she rode it out, 
two’ cables having parted ‘during the 
night. A third, by God’s merey, lield ; 
and the weather having’ mildeneéd, : we 
went soon alter day broke mto Great 
Grimsby to repair damages ‘and get.two 
view masts, ‘There was on ‘board at the 
time one Ravenshaw, who had been to the 
North on business, and had taken return 
passage in the Dolphir, whieh was bound 
for London. He was a proud; grand 
fellow; but I didn’t at all ke hin from 
the first. He and skipper. Bilton’ were 
thick as thieves. | TF eould not understand 
why we brought wp and anchored’ in the 
Wish—the wind, though ‘dead’ east and 
rising, not being so fierce but'we might 
have ‘weathered Cromer very ‘well, and 
continued our voyage.’ ~Three hours 
afterwards it ‘would ‘have’ blown - the 
horns off a bull. By God’s mercy, as | 
have ‘said, we got safely into Great 
Grimsby’ harbour. ' It was’ there, ‘at 
least in the neighbourhood, Ravenshaw 
had his dwelling. Rather‘a fine place— 
1 was there twice, the third time warmed 
to do so by adream. I don’t say that I 
exactly believe in drcams—that angels, 
ministers of grace, specially visit, warn us 
during the hours of slumber.’ May ‘be 
no, may be ves. In the case I am speak- 
ing of, if was, I ‘dare’ say, some words I 
heard pass at the Klms—the name of 
Ravenshaw’s place—between’ him and 
the skipper, that caused the dream : yes, 


I think so.:- There was a Mistress, Fel, 
tham; a relation, of Ravenshaw’s,, stay, 
ing at the Hlms—-a young, and likely 
wile, with a child-son. It seemed, ..s¢ 
far as 1 could make. out, that |, her 
husband had somehow got: his head jn 
the..lion’s mouth, .and would, :have it 
lopped off for high treason ‘unless, some 
powerful friend, whose wife Mrs, Feltham 
had: been brought. up, with, . eould.,.be 
gainedover. ‘Tuat.is what 1, understood, 
but I never was anxious about the, dns 
andsouts of the thing: _1.quite under. 
stood, however, that if: the husband, was 
wade a’ head shorter, Kavenshaw would 
come: into. a Jarge: property,; supposing 
the son should. die too, and that the, only 
chance of, Me,., Feltham~ eseaping, a 
traitor’s ‘doom. was .the intercession. of 
theogreat: lady who was; stayug atthe 
time iat «Lpswich. . ‘Lhe brig’s. repairs 
were at last. complete; ive should. sail 
immediately, and land the lady and, child 
at Ipswich. Some subterfuge must, baye 
been invented, some :story,told, to, pres 
vent: Mrs. Feltham journeying by; land, to 
that town... 1 supposed, that. L overheard 
the: skipper and Mr. Kavenshaw agree 
to finally conelude about Madam Feltham 
and. her som the aext .evening. , They 
were to consult’ together) in, the Blge 
Room, where: there could be no listeners. 
I) knew:'the. Blue Room; and:.no doubt 
that conversation. caused my) dreamy, or 


helped with other things to cause. it. |,,80 


1 went: and-hid myselfin the Blue, Room, 
in a recess coucealed by a, sliding ;panel. 
But no one’ came: there--neither, Mr. 
Ravenshaw or the skipper. So,.) came 
away, and should: have stepped on board 


the Dolphin, which was: ail ataunt,,; a0 


wiser than when L leftiher, diad, 1 notan 
stealing away from) the, Elms. passed 
unobserved) in the: darkness, Bilton, asd 
Ravenshaw: It. was raining ,haxd,, and 
they had taken temporary rdfuge under a 
laree, leafy: tree in the avenue. Lhe 


- thing wasn’t mapped out: quite clear, but 


f' understood well enough . that ; Mars. 
Feltham and her child were somehow t0 
be’ -drowned:: during: the ,) passage. t0 
Ipswich. J was sure of that, though my 
brain was muddled. at the time, more $0 
before I got on board, by drink,, , ‘that 
has always been my failing. 1/sbould 
else have been—well, not here. ] 

We sailed the next. morning, standing 
well off from the coast. .Wemade smart 


way, and soon after evening, tell the, Del: 
phin lay to; a boat was lowered, the 
shore. light. seemed : about.a | couple :of 
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leazues’ distant; being, the skipper said, 
the beacon ut: the mouth of the Orwell 
river, leading up to Ipswich. There was 
but little sea on, and Mrs. Feltham and 
child would be rowed to land; the Dol- 
phin to be kept lying to till the boat 
returned after landmeg them. | ‘l'wo sailors 
—Johus and Sebright—unmitigated rul- 
fians both, capable of any deed of villany, 
were to be the oarsmen, Johns had been 
tried at Shields for the murder of a young 
woman with whom he kept company. She 
had, no' doubt, been ‘killed with. brutal 
violence; a child that, but’ a few days 
afterwards, would else have seen the light, 
died with her; but the erime could not 
be legally, it seemed, brought open to the 
‘murderer. ’ Sebright)» was such another 
‘scape-gallows. villain;: and. these two 
ruthuns had, £ remembered, been in close 
“consultation of late with Bilton. . 1t was 
‘plain to me how the murder of Airs. 
‘Peltham and child would be managed. 
‘They would never reach the shore; never 
“again be heard of. Such deeds were 
Mot unfrequent. ‘Llere was ine: eclio to 
bwatt tidiys thereof to the ‘ear of autho- 
ity. And what could ldo?» Warn the 
Mady? - ‘fell. my suspicions to the crew? 
YFolly ! madness! Yet, come what might, 
“¥ would not tamely sulfer that.geutle lady 
‘to be drowned—murdered! lu ny sea- 
ie@hest were two pistols; I hastened down, 
Sgeeured them, but had only powder and 
“Ball for- one, E was :eastiug about-for 
another charge of powder—it. siznilied 
not for w- bail, a nietal: button oli my 
‘waistebat:would: answer for that—whien 
“the harsh voice,.of the skipper ealling 
upon ‘Johns; and Sebright ta be sharp, 
warned ‘me that not: another. moment 
‘must. be lost) hurried upon deck, aud 
 seiging un! opportunity, dropped, unper- 
i ¢eived nite the boat, and: crept under a 
‘tarpattin which I had let quietly fall into 
‘her bow. Lhe might: darkness favoured 
‘nie. ‘The lady; I couldsbear,.was unwil- 


‘ing to trust ‘herself and. child in,an, open -, 


“bout ‘at night, so fary trom: land; but 


-tiereo was a‘ harshness.in : the, eaptam’s 


tones which convinced. her she, had. no 
‘Glwice bat to go. She and :her son were 


-dowered into the boat, which immediately 


ighoved ‘olf; ‘There avas: not. muel; fear 


that Lishould be speedily missed, nor did 


1 believe: at ‘hkely, that the, imtended 


“ oiiurder would:be’ eomimatted. tik the boat 
“was dostusight of! by the crew:ot the JJo/- 


\phinw! Maavowas sim my davour, and, L 


‘feltobohw content. L: have many, fail- 


invs;' but being an Knghishmsn, cowardice 
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is not one of them. | never felt, that I 
remember, more, happy or so proud, 
Nothing was heard but the lady’s quick, 
hard breathing,—the visible, yet shape- 
less presence of a great fear, chilled, op- 
pressed hery—and the measwred dip of 
the oars till the ship was but faintly dis. 
cernible from the boat—the boat conse- 
quently invisible to those in the ship. 1 
watched through a slit in the tarpaulin, 
which L held just. sulliciently wide to 
do.so with ay. left hand; the right was 
free, and grasped:the loaded pistol. ‘The 
murderers muttered something, and cach 
uushipped his oar... ‘The moment of trial 
was at hand, and, my thumb gently 
pressed back the pistol-lock to full-cock. 
“Stand up, ma’am,” fiercely cried Johns, 
himself standing up; “‘come more forward.” 
Upon her feet, with the child in her arms, 
sle could be tossed overboard with ease. 
Mis. Feltham did not move, speak, clasped 
the child more. tightly to her bosom, and 
looked with dumb terror. in the ruilian’s 
face; hers the, faimt starlight showed. to 
be white as.stone.. “ You won't, el?’ 
savagely growled Jahns, ‘* Well, it’s no 
ihabler, over yougucsauylow.” ‘There was 
a struggle, a scream, cut short by a loud 
report, and the scattering of the assassin’s 
brams, by my. ,pistol bullet. Before Se- 
bright could know where Le was or whiat 
had happened, he was stunned, knocked 
over by the brass butt-end of that same 
pistol... Hurra!; victory! | I manacled 
luis lands, his, feet, spoke the lady sooth- 
ingly, aud sculled for shore. Lt was safely 
reached, ,'There were hearings before the 
Ipswich magistrates. Lwas much praised ; 
there, was some stir in tle matier, bul 
the, unquiet time pushed it. out of hear- 
ing. ‘Lhe lady was gratelul—would, wath 
her diusbauds help (hee lady fiieud pro- 
cured. his. liberation), haye secured my 
permayent advancement in life, but Lie 
old vice marred my, fortunes. 
re einer ae lee 

Again, in, Southampton, Mr. Lintoit, 
Miss Mary Lintots, didnot believe tor asi- 
ment 1 was the reckless reprobate—my 
ouly good quality, disdain of death—that 
some culiier-tellows from Sunderland and 
Shields had reported me to be? Not they. 


Lt was true, nevertheless. Lwas,no doubt, 


the child of sin, literally conceived in si. 


. Welly it could not be my fault that 1 was 


baseiy born! Yes, the saving of Mus. 
Felthamand clild.is a preciwus memory. 

L Joitered years .away, uot, growing 
better as they slipped past. . | was meas 
thirty, years of ager—the king had been 
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beheaded, Prince Rupert was on the seas, 
and, urged by Mr. Lintott, who was a 
staunch lovalist, 1 thought to jom him. 
1 mieht have hit upon the means of doing 
so had not the devil found me other 
work. I had married. A not so young but 
verv comely woman, living at Portswood 
—Portswood is a village near Bevis Hill 
—caucht and fixed my fancy. She was 
« mother, but neither wife or widow. 
Her daughter Janet was therefore base- 
horn like myself. I eared not for that. 
She herself was very poor. Had that not 
been so she would not have gone to 
ehureh with me: she once told me so. 
Yet I loved her to distraction, with all 
the fire of my fierce nature. ‘The father 
of Janet was, L knew, a mariner like 
myself: his name, Ritson, ‘That was all 
1 knew concerning him. 

it was an unhappy home; and after 
a violent quarrel | left it, intendingly for 
ever. I had met with a seaman named 
Pearee, who was at hide-and-seek, having 
run from the Stvg, one of Admiral Blake’s 
ships. He had seen service as a bue- 
eaneer on the Spanish main, and was al- 
ways talking of the great gains to be 
made there. He awakened in me that 
serpent of the soul—the greed of gold— 
always, no doubt, latent within me, and 
which, once roused, gave me no rest. 
Were I rich, my wife would love me. 1 
wold try for fortune on the Spanish 
main—enrich myself with the Spaniards’ 
spoil. But how get there? in what 
plight be when there? ‘That ‘was. the 
question, suddenly resolved by the merest 
accident. I was loping about on the 
Southampton quay, when a one-armed 
seaman came hurrying to the landing- 
steps where a bout was fastened. - He 
expected to find two of his men in: her, 
but they were absent, not supposing ‘he 
would return so soon, He was eaptain 
of the Mermeid, atine brig anchored in 
ihe river, aud which had been there some 
days picking up a erew. Sykes, the man 
who had run away from the Stug, came 
up, as the devil would have it, just at 
the time. Captain Edwards was im pas 
trent to go on board, and asked us if we 
would pull him off and back. We agreed 
10 do so. ‘This was at. early evening, 
idwards only wauted to fetch some pas 
pers, which done he immediately: re- 
turned. ‘There was only one man: on 
hoard, the crew being ashore on ‘leave, 
as the Alermuéd would drop down the 
river with the ebb-tide the next morning, 
lhe brig mounted six brass cannon, and 


we both, Sykes and I, had no doubt that 
what had been whispered about concern. 
ing her destination was correct. She 
was intended for the Main, and just the 
ship for that work. ‘Captain Edwards 
gave us a Spanish silver piece, as it haps 
pened, bade us secure the boat, and 
himself went away quickly towards the 
High Street. ‘The same wild idea had 
struck both of us; only a word or two 
was exchanged—quite enough—and the 
moment Edwards was out of sieht we 
shoved off and pulled for the Afermaid. 
Wind and tide were favourable; the 
brig in less than two hours would have 
turned Calshot Point, be out of ‘sight, 
and successful pursuit out of the ques. 
tion. There was no craft in the river 
that could, if ordered to do so, overhaul 
the Mermaid. 

“We shall easily get a crew,” said 
Sykes, ‘at Guernsey. | am known there; 
and acquainted with fellows of the right 
stamp, who wou’t ask many questions if 
the rhino is all right, and there is a bag. 
ful of the silver shiners which the skipper 
has given us out of one ‘of the cali 
lockers. Gold ones too, depend.” | 

That was how the matter was settled’; 
and in about a quarter of an hour or less, 
the Mermaid-was dropping quietly down 
the river. The mooring cable we had 
severed with an axe. The man on board 
was compelled to help us under penalty 
of being flung to the fishes,—so that we 
were able, the weatlier being fitie and 


mild, to manage the sails well enough) 


The wind was due north ; we made: be- 


tween seven and eivlit kiots; by tioon on 


the morrow we sighted Guernsey, and 
not long afterwards dropped anchor in 


the roads. ‘The man-belongiti¢ to! the 


brig—I did not hear 4vis name—had been 
disposed of during the night not by my 
act nor with my spoken consent, though! 
J knew asiwell'as Sykes that he eould 
not be allowed to live. 


to be worse tlian the parent: That nian’s 


death sits ‘even now heavy on my soul.’ 


Sykes went ‘on shore,'scullin® himself 
in'a small boat, taking plenty of shinéfs 


with hin. He was to'be eaptiin, I first 
mate, but to share and share alike: He 


had'no difficulty in picking upi‘a crew of 
the right sort. Most of then Had ‘served 


in one” of Prince Rupert’s rovers,— the 
ftose, L think, which ‘had fotindered 
the Channel not long before, portion of” 
the’ crew only escaping with’ theit lives: 

in a boat.’ We set ‘sail: the same ever 


One ¢rime always: 
begets another; and the progeny is sure 
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ing, our immediate destination being the 
Scilly Islands. We had enough men to 
sail the ship, but not to fight her. 
Spanish galleons were nof. to be had for 
the asking; and we knew that nowhere 
could sea-desperadoes be met with in 
more plenty than in the islands, which 
Sir Richard Grenville and Rupert would 
have turned into a stronghold of pirates 
but for Blake’s cannon. 


I shall pass briefly over the next five 
years—vears that L would fain blot from 
the tablet of memory, so stained, blood- 
spotted is the terrible record. Not 
without redeeming points. 1 it was who 
mainly helped to rescue—but self-praise 
is not the purpose of this writing. The 
reckoning, all mitigating circumstances, 
weighed by Infinite Merey, and to be 





‘summed up by Infinite Justice before 


another sun shall set, will, must be, a 
fearful one ! 

IT was rich at the end of those five 

ears. 1 mean that my share of the spoil, 
fairly divided, was large. Yes, but L had 
to deal with a man whose lust for gold 
was greater, far greater, more ravenous 
than mine. We gquarrelled. The crew 
took different sides, aad a fierce, bloody 
fight ensued. 1, my side, was victorious, 
but, the triumph was short-lived. and 
dearly purchased, Sykes, the fiend who 
tempted me to crime, felled me in the 
hurly-burly of the contest by a terrific 
blow on the face with an axe. He him- 
self was killed immediately afterwards : 
that, however, I did not kuow till many 
days, had passed, When I recovered 
consciousness, I was in New Ingland. 
The Mermaid had by some accident 
caught. lire during the contest; it was 
found impossible to extinguish the flames, 
and the crew took to the boats; a man 
who bad once fallen overboard and L had 
rescued from drowning, helped me into 
one, ,aid some forty-eight hours after- 
wards we were picked up by the Sadem 
of Boston, I was treated with great 
kindness, and when quite recovered, sailed 
in the Nantucket for England. All that 
was left me of my ill-gotten gains. was 
just six hundred pounds, That sum L 
had transmitted to London from Jamaica, 
through Captain Jonas Steele, one of the 
Cromwellian officers, who had helped to 
wrest that. West India islaud from Spain, 
He was,to deposit the money in my name 
at James, Gregg’s,a wealthy, well-known 
goldsmith, of Fleet-street, which volun- 
tcered sernice.he faithfully performed. 


A fearful judgment had fallen upon me. 
The blow with the axe dealt by Sykes 
had so disfizured me, so changed my 
features, that when I first looked into a 
mirror, L could scarcely believe it was 
myself who stood before it. Lt was not so 
much the ugliness of the face which 
startled me, as that it was not me. No 
one could have recognised Bevis Hill ! 


1 Janded at Portsmouth on the 5th of 
July—tive years and one month after the 
piratical carrying off of the Mermaid. 1 
passed under the name of Simson, which 
was that I was known by to Captain 
Jonas Steele. I took the stage to Loudon, 
obtained my money—that officer having 
sent me a written receipt for the same, 
signed by James Gregg, which fortu- 
nately came to hand, and was upon my 
person when Iwas taken olf the Jfermaid. 
At Southampton [ put up at the Tiger, 
a sumall hostelry near the Bargate, once a 
familiar rendezvous of mine. ‘The land- 
lady had known me and my wile well, 
but had not the faintest notion thal 
she was speaking to Bevis Hill. In a 
roundabout way, pretending to liave me! 
with mysell! in distant parts some years 
before, L asked her about the stealing of 
the Mermaid—pretending that Bevis Lill 
had boasted to me of the exploit, the 
truth of which [ had doubted. She said 
it was quite true; adding that Hill, 
though he had'some good qualities, was 
brave as a lion, had been a sad drunkard; 
and it was very tortuuate for his wife— 
avery good sort of woman—that he was 
out of the way. ‘The report was that | 
had been killed in an attack upon a 
Spanish galleon. I had been severely 
wounded, Mr. Lintott, lately dead, be- 
lieved it; so did Mrs. Finch, who had 
also denarted this life. The widow of 
Bevis Liil, she said, still lived in the old 
place at Portswood, with her daughter 
Janet; but she ‘(the landlady) lad not 
spoken with her for some montlis, 

I then went away towards Portswood. 
Truly as I live and must answer to God 
for what L state, it was my intention to 
give my wile the whole of the six hun- 
died pounds, except a sum suflicienf. to 
keep me till  cowd get a ship, and never 
molest her more, My love for her was 
ardent—more ardent than ever; it was 
all of healthful life remaining to me, 
Knowing that, and that she believed her- 
self to be a widow, 1 should have made 
more exact inquiries before seeing her. 


Had I doneso, L should have been told that 
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she was about to wed with Ritson, the fa- 
iher of Janet,an d thi it they were to embark 
iu a few day Ss lor the Amerie an planta- 
tions, in the barque » Lily, then moore off 
Southianipton. Had i heard that, surely 
I should have seut her oue-half at least 
af the six huodred pouuds, pretendedly 
from her deceased husband, and fore- 
bore to see her. J think so now, at all 
events. 


She was at hom ie, her daughter with 
her, both much happier than ever I a 
seen tiem k 70K. The ve ry sight roused th 
devil 1 injme! But I que} ied hue for a tine. 
I said my name was Simson; that ] was 
the bearer of a INESSALC and money > from 
Bevis Hill, her husbaud! 

My wie started, changed colour—she 
was far more comely than when I lett 
Southampton—and asked svat message | 
had brought? The mouey she did not 
mention, I said the message Was one of 
love and hope of forgiveness. The money 
was over five hundred pounds in gold, 
which I had brought with me, and ap- 
proaching | placed ‘the bag containit sg it 
upon the table. 

“[il-gotten gold!” she exclaimed; 
“Vil none of wu! IL forgave him long 
since, whilst = sing that { could never 
see him more; and 1 bam! ¥ trust he 
has found forgive uess ab the dread judg- 
ment-seat, betore which he must have 
appeared with the blood of piratical 
batti.e upon hts beture sintul soul. j 
shail not accept lis moncy,—it would 
briug a curse upon me and mine. Take 
ittaway. Richard,” she added, springing 
up With joviul welcome, “ Rickard! gee, 
your wile uught have a rich dowry!” and 
shie repeatea what had passed, i 

“You should not, with my eonse nt, 
touch oue piece of that bleod-money! 
His cifts should have perished with 
him.” 

“You are harsh, Richard,” 





- - bye ed 
jaunty bridegroon 


said my 


DISASTERS. 
wile, gently ; “we are all sinners. heep 
the money yoursclf, my good man,” sh 
added: “we want it not. And take this 
class of ale.” 
' As I, choking, tasted fhat, he tasted 
ber lips. Ha! 1 did not kill her #4 

I hurried off, muttering that the 1 money 
was not mine. How was it? What 
savage 4 ie could be tearmg at mr 
heart that [ roxu/ d for ree that gold upon 
them? I did not quite understand n yself 
at the time, but a fe v days afterwards, 
when [ saw her jauntily decked ont, and 
wearing rieh ornaments which that gold 
perenne, 1 had a clearer conception of 

levil-nature. 

“Ha! ha i ferociously ciinekled 
in the tloly Rood church. “Ha! 

, the outcast ‘husband, have pid, my 
for your bride’s wed- 
ding finery! That debt will bear interest, 


, 
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and Une day of payment iS not very dis- 
i e - 

; , 4) oe aa “A 

taut. Yon will not have sighted the 


shores of the New World when it sha! 


arrive.” 


Two days previously I had rom ned 2 
berth as foreiuast mau in t L he Lil; VW ¢ 
should sail together. 

All ready. The Dine Peter is flying. 
The Lily, ‘Captain Mosely is ready to 
start. ‘Lite anchor ts hove short. A few 
more turns ot the capstan, and it will be 
a-trip. We are only w siting r for the 
yesterday manied i pair and (heii dag 
ter. They have slept late, of course ; fu 
here thes cone at tast. And Wid IS 
that commg off in the same boat’ A 
Mr. and Mrs. Cor way. L had seen the 
names in the passen er-tist. But who is 
Mrs. Conway : Mary Lintott, by all the 
fiends in hell! , 

To-morrow I shalk be liantzed for the 
murder of my wife upon the high seas. 


siawtt 


od 


rota toes Lr - ‘ } a ‘ 
I would have ‘killed Kitson, Dut was pre- 
rm: ’ _ 4 
vented. The details ‘ure well known. 
Muy tue Lord be mere ulfo mea siuper. 
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Hippocrates asserted that most indi- 


viduals who abstain from food for seven 
days, die within that period; or, if they 
survive this time, and are even then. pre- 


vailed upon to eat or drink, they stall 
perish. Various instances of persons who 
have lived much longer without suste- 


nance have been observed. Inthe records 


of the Tower we find the history of Cicely 
de Ridgeway, who was condemned to 
death for the murder of her husband in 
the reign of Edward III., and who re- 
maimed for forty days without food or 
drink. This being ascribed to a miraele, 
she was. of course pardoned, From the 


result of this. starvation, the story may 
-be considered fabulous for two reasons : 
first, from the improbability of the alleged 


abstinence ; and secondly, from the selec- 
tion of forty days, a period clearly fixed 
upon for miracle-making, being the exact 
number of days our Saviour fasted. 

, We have a better authenticated case in 
the one mentioned by Dr. Eccles in the 
Edinburgh . Medical Wssays for 1720. 
‘The starved person, was a beautiful young 
Jady, about sixteen years of age, who, in 
consequence of the sudden death of her 
father, was thrown into a state of tetanus 
(lock-jaw) so violent as to render her in- 
ma of swallowing for two long and 
distinct periods—the first of thirty-four, 
and the second of fifty-four days—during 
which she neither experienced a sense of 
hunger nor of thirst, and when she re- 
covered she, was scarcely reduced in size, 
Sir William Hamilton saw a girl, sixteen 
years of age, who was extricated from the 
ruins of a house at Oppido, in which she 
had remained eleven days: an infant in 


her arms hut,a few months old, had died 


on the fourth day, as the young are not 
so able to endure abstinence. Dr. Willan 
attended a young man who had abstained 
from any sustenance except a little water 
flavoured with orange-juice for sixty 
days: death ensued a fortnight after. 
Foderé mentions some workmen who were 
extricated alive from a cold damp cavern, 
in which they had been immured under a 
ruin for fourteen days. Cetois, a physi- 
cian of Poitiers, relates a still more sin- 
cular case of total abstinence in a girl, 
who from the age of eleven to that of 
fourteen took no nourishment. 

Ann Moore, called the fasting woman 
of ‘Tutbury, was to a certain extent an 
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impostor, for although there was no truth 
in her assertion that she lived an incre- 
dible time without food, yet it appeared 
evident: that her chief, if not her only 
support, was tea. ‘That fluid is sufficient 
to maintain life appears evident from two 
papers inserted in the “ Philosophical 
‘Transactions ;” one of them giving an ac- 
count of four men who were compelled to 
subsist upon water for twenty-four days, 
and the other of a young man who tasted 
nothing’ but the same fluid for eighteen 
years. An imposition having been sus- 
pected, he was shut up in elose confine- 
ment for twenty days as a trial, when he 
uniformly enjoyed good health. 

Another wonderful instance of the 
same kind is that of Janet M‘Leod, pub- 
lished by Dr. M‘Kenzie. She was at the 
time thirty-three years of age, unmarried, 
and from the age of fifteen had had vari- 
ous attacks of epilepsy, which had pro- 
duced so rigid a lock-jaw that her mouth 
could rarely be forced open by any con- 
trivance; she had lost very nearly the 
power of speech and deglut:tion, and with 
this all desire to eat or drink. Her 
lower limbs were retracted towards her 
body; she was entirely confined to her 
bed, slept much, and had periodical dis- 
charges of blood from the lungs, which 
were ¢luefly thrown out by the nostrils. 
During a few intervals of relaxation, she 
was prevailed upon with great dillieulty 
to put afew erumbs of bread comminuted 
in. the hand into her mouth, together with 
a little water sucked from her own hand, 
and in one or two instances 2 little gruel ; 
but.even in these attempts almost. the 
whole was rejected. On two oceasions, 
also, after a total abstipence of many 
months she made signs of wishing to 
drink some water, which was immediately 
procured for her. On the first experiment 
the whole seemed to be returned from 
her mouth, but she was greatly refreslied 
in having it rubbed upon her throat. On 
the second occasion she drank off a pint 
at once, but could not be prevailed upon 
to drink any more, although her father 
had now fixed a wedge between her teeth. 
With these exceptions, however. shie 
seemed to have passed upwards of four 
years without either liquids or solids of 
any kind, or even an appearance of swal- 
lowing; she lay for the most part like a 
log of wood, with a pulse scarcely per- 
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ceptible from feebleness, but distinct and 

regular. Iler countenance was clear and 

pretty fresh, her features neither dis- 
figured nor sunk, her bosom round and 
prominent, and her limbs not emaciated. 

Dr. M‘Kenzie watched her with occasional 

visits for eight or nine years, at the close 

of which period she scemed to be a little 
improved. 

A Dutch girl of the name of Eve 
Hergen is reported to have lived from 
the vear 1597 to 161] with no other 

) — 
support than the scent of flowers, The 
magistrates of Meurs suspecting imposl- 
tion, had her closely watched for thirteen 
successive days, without being able to 
detect any fraud. Over her picture were 
aflixed some Latin verses, of which the 
following translation was given in a book 
called “An Apologie or Declaration of 
the Power and Providence of God, by 

George Hakewell, 1635 -” 

* This maid of Meurs thirty-six yeares spent, 
Fourteen of which she tooke no nourishment ; 
Thus pale and wan, she sits sad and alone, 
A garden's all she loves to looke upon.” 

According to Pliny, the Astoni had no 
other food than this Batavian maiden, 
being unfortunately born without mouths. 
Sauvages mentions an academician of 
Toulouse who never thirsted, and passed 
his summers, notwithstanding the intense 
heat, without drinking. In most of the 
recorded cases of total or nearly total 
abstinence, water has been found more or 
less necessary, but not invariably. 

That some animals can thrive upon 
water, and even upon air, is demonstrated 
by naturalists. Snails and chameleons 
have been known to exist upon air. for 
years. Garman has found that this nutri- 
ment is sufficient for the support of 
spiders ; and Latreille has confirmed the 
experiment by fixing a spider to a. piece 
of cork, and precluding it from any 
communication. Every entomologist re- 
peatedly sees insects living in their cases, 
although piuned down for an incredible 
length of time. Mr. Baker relates that 
he kept a beetle shut up for three years 
without any food. Mr. Bruce kept two 
cerastes, or horned snakes, in a glass jar 
for two years, without any apparent food, 
he did not observe that they slept in the 
winter season, and they cast their skin as 
usual on the last day of April. 

Rudolphi kept a Proteus Anguinus five 
years, aud Zoys had one for ten years 
iving On spring water renewed from time 
to time. Redi found that birds couid 
Sustain the want of food from five to 


‘ 


twenty-eight days. A seal lived out: of 
the water and without nourishment: for 
four wecks.. Four individuals of a large 
species of larval shell (Pulimus), from 
Valparaiso, were brought to England, by 
Lieut. Graves. .They had been packed up 
in a box, and enclosed in cotton; two fo, 
a space of thirteen, one for seventeen, 
and a fourth for upwards of twenty 
months; but on being exposed to. the 
warmth of a fire in London, and provided 
with tepid water and leaves, they revived 
and lived for -several months in. Mp, 
Loddige’s palm-house, till accidentally 
drowned. Dogs can live without. food 
from twenty-five to thirty-six days, | but 
man does not easily support starvation 
more than a week, except in disease or 
insanity. 

The general effects of long fasting, how. 
ever, are highly injurious when not de. 
structive. ‘Lhey are chiefly feelings. of 
great debility, fever, delirium, — violeu 
passion alternating with deep. despon 
dency. In general the. temperature oi 
the body falls several. degrees, although 
Currie observed the contrary in a patient 
who died of inanition in consequence ofa 
stricture of the cesophagus,; the respira. 
tion becomes fetid, the: secretion of; the 
kidneys acrid and burning, and according 
to Magendie and Collard, bloody, and, the 
stomach is found contracted after death, 
Experiments on the. duration. of life m 
man and animals deprived of food, show 
that the. warm-blooded animals are, best 
able to support the want. of food,; .: ; 

But a phenomenon still more wonderful 
is the faculty that animals have . been 
known to possess of living when deprived 
of atmospheric support. A hog, weighing 
about. one hundred and. sixty pounds, 
was buried jin his sty; under thirty feet 
of the chalk of. Dover cliff for one, hwr 
dred and sixty days., When dug out 
weighed but forty pounds, \and. was 6 
tremely emaciated, but. clean. and white. 
The animal had nibbled the wood of the 
sty, and eaten some loose chalk. Lizards, 
especially the newt, have been found 
imbedded in chalk-rock apparently dead, 
but have reassumed living action on ex 
posure to the atmosphere. On their de- 
tection in this state, the mouth is usually 
closed with a glutinous substance 50 
tenaciously, that they are often suffocated 
in their efforts to extricate themselves 
from confinement. Toads have been re 
peatedly discovered in a similar situatiod, 
imbedded in blocks of stone or in the 
very heart of trees. Dr, Edwards, 4 
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Rearned physiologist, las ascertained that 
Blocks of mortar and heaps of sand pos- 
Sess suflicient porosity to admit enough 
Mir to support the life of reptiles; but 
Ahey all perish if immersed in water or mer- 
@nry, or when surrounded by an exhausted 
Beceiver. The duration of existence 
of the amphibials of the Batrachian family, 
@hen plunged in water, depends in a 
eat measure on its temperature. They 
ie speedily if the water be lower than 
irty-two degrees Fahrenheit, or higher 
Phan one hundred and eight degrees ; and 
e longest duration of life is under 
irty-two degrees. 

' How can we account for these ano- 
foalies? Various solid substances are 
known to proceed from’ invisible elemen- 
dary principles. Do water and air contain 
them? Metallic stones of large volume 

ll from the air: how are they produced ? 

hence come they ? How vain and feeble 
de our. pursuits, when the vanity of 
séicice seeks to penetrate into the arcana 
nature; searching and endeavouring 
#@ account for the causes of causation ! 

What absurd and impertinent hypotheses 
ve not been broached on scholastic 
Benches! They remind us of an anecdote 
Slated of the old Parisian Academy, when 
#ne of its sapient members read a volu- 
@hinous memoir to prove that tides were 
provided by the Creator for the purpose 

bringing vessels in and out of harbour ; 
hen one of the Encyclopedian wits 
ravely observed, that he had no doubt 

wf the faet, sinee he had diseovered, after 
mmeeasing and laborious research, that 

a were made for the purpose of wear- 
4ing spectacles! 
> Although total abstinence from food 
for any length of time, excepting with 
‘hibernating animals, is a wondrous phe- 

nomenon, yet it is singular how hittle 

‘aliment is necessary for the purpose ‘of 
‘sustaining life, aud even health.- Many 
instances of a frugality bordering upon 
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starvation are known. The most econo- 
mical housekeeper on record was Roger 
Crabb, the Buckinghamshire hermit, who 
allowed himself three farthings a week. 

Dr. Gower, of Chelmsford, had a patient 
who lived for:ten years on a pint, of tea 
daily, now and then chewing half a dozen 
raisins and almonds, but without swallow- 
ing them; once a month, by way of a 
treat, she ate a morsel of bread tlie size 
of a nutmeg. 

The late Duke of Portland, after a long 
illuess, during which he was attended by 
Dr. Warren, lived on bread and water for 
six weeks, at the expiration of which he 
was allowed oae boiled smelt. Numerous 
persons have been known to live to old 
age, in perfect health, who never used 
animal food or wine; such was Dr. 
Hecquet, the Sangrado of Lesage, who 
published a curious treatise on fasting in 
Lent: Paris, 1709. 

The following lines were written on a 
man named Offley :— 


“ Offley three dishes had of daily roast; 
An egg, an apple, and the third a toast. 


Most unquestionably, if this Offley was 
not a man of hard labour, or who took 
much exercise, this diet, scanty as it may 
appear, would have been quite suflicient 
to support life, for his fare was sumptu- 
ous compared to the diet prescribed by 
St. Theresa to her Carmelite nuns, and 
which consisted of one egg, herb-sowp, 
with wormwood ashes and aloes. How- 
ever, in regard to the wondrous fasting 
of various hermits and holy men, we must 
take their histories cvm graao salis, They 
clearly belonged to two: classes—cnthu- 
siasts or impostors: enthusiasm, whicli is 
little short of lunaey, enables the mono- 
maniac ‘to endure starvation with ease ; 
and as to impostors, it is probable that, 
like Friar Tuck, they had a bonne bouehe 
m a corner of their cells. 
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THE COMMON FLIRT. | 


Most writers, in discussing the matter of 
flirts, divide them into three classes,—the 
intellectual, the sentimental, and the 
common. ‘The first is very generally 
praised; the second invariably demands 
and obtains pity from all writers and be- 
holders ; while the third is almost always 
cast aside, after a passing remark, as 
utterly unworthy of any notice whatever. 
And this treatment of the latter 1 am in- 
clined to regard as eminently just, if only 
the intrinsic merit and deserts of this 
class are to be noted; since a flirtation, 
after their mode, is essentially animal in 
its conception and execution, as is the 
function of walking, requiring. no mental 
exertion, and as easily performed by an 
idiot. as by one in full possession of all the 
faculties. Yet in another aspect it 1s 
execedingly improper, since, being in 
general devoid of an overplus of judg- 
ment, persons belonging to this class are 
liable to regard this neglect as a tacit 
approval of their conduct, at least ex- 
pressive of a belief that their course is of 
certainty harmless, both to themselyes 
and to those before whom they cast off 
their dignity. 

In order to counteract this error, so 
exceedingly natural for persons of their 
mental calibre, I set myself, with proper 
solemnity and due deliberation, elabo- 
rately to discourse concerning the folly of 
indiscriminate flirtation, more especially 
as we see it exemplified daily on the 
streets and at windows. 

A gentleman, while at a dinner party, 
was asked by some one for his opinion 
concerning women. “Women are facts,” 
was the laconic reply. An explanation 
being demanded, he stated, somewhat 
elliptically, that “acts are stubborn 
things, therefore women are facts.” 

Having long since become convinced 
by actual observation, as well as by ex- 
eyrie that the principle involved in 
lls answer was perfectly true, I had 
almost determined never to write con- 
cerning any foible or folly of woman, 
lest my words might prove to be as 
wisdom cast to the four quarters of 
heaven from the centre of the Great 
Sahara, bringing forth no fruit, or pro- 
ducing no effect; or my labour be as 
effectual as it would be to command the 
mountains to be removed and cast into 
the sea, while there is no faith to support 


the command. Jtowever, » having” care. 
fully considered the Scripture commang, 
“Cast thy bread upon the waters,” &; 
and being firmly persuaded . that, in ‘dis 
cussing the folly of the day, I runing 
creater risk of mental waste than the 
Kegyptians did of physical, 1 shall untie 
my bag of morality and cast the: séed 
wide-spread over the troubled watersiof 
female public opinion, waiting patiently 
for fruit, nothing doubting but. that, very 
many days hence, I may possibly find it, 
1 am the more. especially impelled ito 
this work by the fact that this eveming; as 
L sat. at my window, I saw two young 
ladies, living opposite to me, gesticulating 
violently, and apparently aecusing: each 
other of some fearful crime, accompany: 
ing, the gesticulations and mutual recrimi 
nations with the most terrific, distortions, 
Meanwhile, during the whole operation, 
they were casting sidelong glances over 
their shoulders and through their'parasols 
at. something, which L afterwards dis- 
covered to be two most: unpromising and 
unprepossessing individuals, enveloped in 
the uuiforms of army officers,, I-had not 
seen any previous part of the performanes, 
but very naturally imagined that one»or 
both of these young women had; flaunted 
a handkerchief in the faces of these oflicers, 
at the same time bestowing upon:thema 
most benignant smile, accompanied »byia 
wink, of most intimate. acquaintance; 
whereupon the individuals so addiessed, 
having perhaps. nothing..else: to) divert 
their attention, followed them homeward, 
hoping, no.doubt, yet scarcely daring,'te 
Initiate an, acquaintance. 2 ay 
The ladies evidently desited, to. open 
negotiations; so did the officers, but both 
seemed timid. At length, ‘after, many 
agonizing shakes of the handkerehief, and 
after settling the quarrel between them 
selves, the former induced. the ‘latter to 
approach, and they spoke onc with am 
other. They laughed. and blushed, and 
blushed and laughed, as. they. instanced 
the peculiarities of the weather and re 
counted many other atmospheric: phe’ 
nomena, equally rare and, cufious,: As 
there seemed to be mutual:satisfaetion; 
the ladies no doubt favoured the young 
gentlemen with their names, and these in: 
return gave the names by.which they’ 


_would wish to be known: on all. su 


occasions, Then, having,:as. a nat 
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€ousequence, received an invitation to call 
and consider themselves in all respects as 
at home, the officers, with bows which 
Would have cast a dancing-master into 
asms, took their departure, highly de- 
Hphted andthe ladies, after vainly seek- 
‘a ‘commendatory’smile from me, re- 
ne into the’ house, evidently gratified 
With. the ‘seductive’ power! of their per- 
Sonal attractions, while’ 1 was* left to'my 
ections, Kp io DED easy) 
bAlthoughthe wholeaffair was ludicrous 
i& the extreme, yet, as one considered the 
istant as well as ‘the ‘more ‘immediate 








ects of'such an aet, or rather of:a series’ 


i.such acts, afeeline of sadness’ neces- 
serily worked: its way into the mind, and 
overcame any sense of tle ludicrous which 
been awakened.. “IT ¢otild ‘not avoid 
suggestion that, perhaps unwittmely, 


ese young: women were thus preparing” 


themselves to play, ina lower sphere, 
their parts, ‘Thowglitlessly’ they ‘com- 
mise ‘their reputation, their “honour, 
and): their) self-réspect }'they lay’ them- 
selves open to calumny, to ‘suspicion, and 
telthe intrigue: of base, designing men, 
into. whose ‘power they ‘thus: recklessly 
cast: themselves ‘without reserve. : 
al ‘would’ not’ be’ so uncharitable as’ to 
ihpute an intentionally improper motive 
teany considerable portion of those who 
engage in indisctiminate flirtation ; or, as 
Ihmay perhaps better “term it, a public 
exinintion of ‘their lack of modesty and 
the other ‘traitsso characteristic: of the 


true woman, would rather regard by 


far the greater number ‘as influenced b 

some: foolish delusion’‘concerning’ its 
effects) or! by: the: pernicious example of 
some -acquiintance, or by exuberance of 
pal neg EW or. unrestrained by 
the excrcise of judgment; But that, nvany, 
defective'in' the very elements of modesty 
aud true scl-respect, in their very nature 
depraved; and in their-influente destruc- 
tive, dnterheaitily into these random 
coqueities; with full’knowledge of the 
fearful and ‘mevitable results’ of ‘such ‘a 
practice, no doubt may for a monerit be 
eniert ined.“ Among these thie’ chief in- 
tentives 40 such conduct’ are a perverted 


- desire!for notoriety and ‘a morbid’ desire 


to appear untraminelled’ by the’ conven- 


“Hiowalities of society. “But? all’ alike ‘are 


Blind and indifferent to the consequences 


‘of their folly,’ and ‘seemingly rush with 





tiled determination into the pit yawning 
recéive thémi) : 





ang 


Although ‘extremely trivial, and far 
Beneath the grade of any well-disciplined 


ke 
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mind, this habit of flirtation is so in- 
tensely fascinating that even the strongest. 
organizations, when fairly drawn into the 
net, find extrication. a matter of the 
greatest difficulty, Its whole tendency 
is grovelling, and so powerfully and 
rapidly does it work that the mind, 
though it were before ever so polished 
and refined, soon loses the nobility. which 
formerly characterizéd it, then no longer 
delights in’ cultivated pursuits, and at 
length, becoming deprived of. its power 
through lack of proper exercise, neces: 
sarily lapses into a state of. almost im- 
becile dulness and sloth, | 

The desire for true mental enjoyment, 
the power to detive pleasure from instruc- 
tive reading, and the anxiety for intel. 
lectual conversation are destroyed, while 
cossip and trifling conversations concern 
ing some well-formed, though hare-brained 
youth, so far lacking in self-respect as to 
regard their’ iniproper, as. well as indis- 
ereet advances, occupy. their place and 
assist in causing mental debility. Not 
merely is the mental power diminished, 
but the moral tone is in great measure 
lost, and the tastes and desires become 
depraved, so that the woman, formerly 
elegant im ‘her manner, and claiming re- 
spect from her friends, is now, bold and 
crude in her customs, in many‘cases even 
becoming accustomed to. the use of cant 
phrases. She. is’ no longer desirous of 
healthful mental food, but seeks heating, 
unwholesome compounds, such as worth- 
less, trashy novels, which, will as certainly 
produce mental and moral dyspepsia, as a 
continued series of heavy. dimners. will 
produce physical indigestion. 

By a continued use of these novels, and 
a persistent disregard of the requirements 
of modesty, the.standard of morality. be- 
comes debased, and the pitiable victim of 
the baneful practice: ,at length casts, off 


honour ‘and self-respect as useless encum- 


brances in her disgourse, or, at best, as 
worthless natural accidents... She wil- 
lingly becomes, as it, were, the fragile toy 
with which idlers may, consume in. heed- 
less frivolity the time, of which, Nature, 
by Some curious mishap, seems, to.haye 
given them too much. She is made the 
topic of club-room conversations, and 
becomes the convenient butt of many a 
coarse jest, She destroys. aud, averts 
from herself that respect. which all. ho- 
nottable young men entertain for women, 
and brings upon herself the loathing and 
contempt of her own sex. Should she 
escape the intrigues of unprincipled men, 
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she in most cases will cither die unmar- 
ried, or, as a last resort, accept some 
person upon whom, in her more prosper- 
ous days, she would scarecly have deigned 
{o spit with contempt. In either case 
she will live or die a modern pillar of 
salt, a fearful warning to thoughtless 
young women, crying out to all passers- 
by to avoid the path of flirtation; for, 
truly, it is to all hopes of future useful- 
ness and happiness the valley of the 
shadow of death, filled with horrid pits, 
with gins and snares, gorged with the 
blasted reputations of many who have 
gone before, now waiting to swallow up 
both wary and unwary, and from which 
but few come forth with honour and re- 
putation unscathed. 

Young men are not to be “caught” by 
flirtation, as many a silly girl imagines ; 
many young men heed the advances of 
young women merely to destroy them ; 
some, to drown cares or unpleasant re- 
membrances; others, from a morbid sense 
of politeness; while others regard them 
from corrupt and dishonourable motives. 
But young men who thus dance attention 
on these young women do not intend to 
marry them, for who could trust a flirt ? 
Ner affections are fleeting as riches, and 
may at any time take to themselves wings 
a fly away, leaving their hypothetical 
possessor in a sad state of perturbation 
and dissatisfaction, fully convinced that 
there is nothing new under the sun, and 
that allthe old is vanity. For this cause 
young men have a very reasonable un- 
willingness to risk their happiness with a 
flirt, aud more especially with one of the 
common grade. I doubt much whether 
there be one young man this day, pos- 
sessing a modicum of common sense, who, 
rather than marry a woman given to flir- 


tation, would not willingly marry a person 
ignorant of every household duty, with. 
out utility, a mere coll, useful only for 
show, and be satisfied, if she be: only 
possessed of honourable feeling and self. 
respect. 

If girls just entermg womanhood could 
be induced to heed the warnings of those 
who have sunken hopelessly before them; 
if they would regard the scoffs and deri. 
sion heaped upon the heads of flirts who 
have preceded them ; or observe the ¢on. 
tempt with which such creatures are re- 
carded by true women, who think them. 
selves formed by God for a higherand 
nobler purpose than merely to play'the 
shallow, immodest, petty flirt, or willingly 
debase themselves so as to become: the 
despised laughing-stock of brainless, un- 
principled idlers; if they could only 
perceive that they gain no Tespect from 
those to whom they recklessly exhibit 
their moral deformity ; and if the present 
generation of immoral, licentious novels, 
almost rivalling in destructiveness ‘those 
of a century ago, were blotted: out of 
existence, 1 apprehend thatthe women 
of the rising generation would be freed 
from many of the trials and the effects 
of indiscretion, from which many worthy 
women of our day have suffered. The 
mechanic’s home would then be cheered 
by a wife, atrue helpmeet, willing to suit 
herself to the exigencies of her situation, 
apparent immorality would greatly de- 
crease, and the lying sneers of Byron and 
his licentious coterie, finding no proof 
among women, would no longer be re- 
garded, so that women would regain the 


. respect and honour due to their set, 


which, by the folly of afew andthe enet- 


getic perversions of the devil, has’ been 
averted from all. 








IMAGINATIVE WRITINGS. 


“I would not, for any quantity of ‘gold, part 
with the wonderful tales I have retained from 
my earliest youth, or have met with in my pro- 
zress through life.’"—Lururr. ; 


Ir is one thing for some persons to feel 
astonished at the patience which can read 
and at the perseverance that can write. 
fictitious narratives, and all the more 80 
at the extremely lengthy or sensational 
ones; but it is quite another thing to 
know why these productions have been 


the delight of millions in the ages which 
are past, and will continue to be, so for 
ages to come; and also. how it happets 
there is scarcely any branch of literature 
that has allured more readers, or, excite 
more writers, than the imaginative. 
It is the most ancient kind of writing: 
The Hebrew penman pictured truth t 
the minds of the people, arrested. thet! 
attention, and communicated lessons 
them through the medium of the imag! 
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nation, by fancied illustrataons drawn 
from passing events and surrounding 
objects. The falling leaf became an ideal 

ieture that was formed to remind them 
of their mortality; the withered grass and 
fading flower of their frailty, &e. This 
mode of instrnetion, was pleasing, because 
it entertained the mind with representa- 
tions of scenes and events familiar to their 
conceptions, and of which they could all 
equally judge whether they were well 
described. 

The great Teacher himself—the Master 
of the Imaginative Art, of whom it was 
predicted that, when lie appeared on our 
stage, he would instruct.the people by 
parables—actually and purposely realized 
this prediction in his. imaginary. nar- 
ratives, from operations in nature and 
scenes in social life—to wit: the parable 
of the Sower, tle. Barren Fig. Tree; 
the Prodigal Son, the Ten Virgins, 
Dives and Lazarus, &c. From eaeh of 
these he pictured incidents whieb, ta 


« Others, would have passed unnoticed or 


unimproved, but.in the hands of sucha 
master—the author of the faculty itself— 
they were made subservient to the higher 
purposes of truth, virtue, and propriety 
of life. 

So; also, of the writer of the Book af 
the: Kevelations, which may be cousidered 
another mstanee of the power of repre- 
senting tlings absent to one’s self or 
others; and, at the same moment, it 
proves the antiquity of ideal narratives. 

In the course of time, the surrender of 
the mind to works of the imagination was 
the. great character jof the intellect of 
Kurope--so mueh so, that, by the, tenth 
or twelfth century, the pleasure received 
from literature of this kind was so-general 


- that it became not merely the employment 


of the human fancy and a first-class intel- 
lectual amusement, but it -constituted 
almost the only reading of the day. 
Hence, all sorts of romantic and super- 
natural fictions were popular, and mingled 
with everything and influenced everybody. 

It is easy here to wonder at some of 
our ancestors, and one is almost ready to 
reproach their memories for being so fond 
of ideal writings, and opening their hearts 
to the admission of these fanciful con- 
ceptions and compositions of the most 
fabulous character; but before we at- 
tempt to cast anything approaching to 
moral censure upon them, we must be 
quite sure that we should have acted 
otherwise under their condition and cir- 
cumstances; for the feeling which in- 
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dulged in what Lord Bacan calls “ ¢he 
shews of things accommodated to the desires 
of the wind,’ was not only natural, but 
proved auxiliary to improvement and con- 
tributory to happiness. 

The same reason why they were pleased, 
stall coutinues to operate upon the men 
and women of the present day, and will 
descend to future generations » viz , moral 
sympathy is awakened by narrative and 
fiction ; the mind is instructed by intel- 
ligibly drawn and fanciful pictures of life 
and manners; and that romances, novels, 
and tales are so many utopias, in which 
the writers try to paint or to inculcate 
samething which they consider to be more 
useful, more delightful, or more interest- 
ing than the world they live in, than the 
characters they survey, the events they 
experience, or the position they occupy in 
life, 

The taste for fictitious narratives and 
the imaginative art, which became genera! 
about. the twelfth century, reached its 
culminating point in England with such 
minds as Milton and his Paradise Lost, 
with Johnson and his Lasselas, with Pope 
and his Essay on Man, with Shakespeare, 
Bunyan, Cowper, &c. &c., whose con- 
ceptions are faithful, instructive, and 
amusing. They please by the choice of 
their subjects; they frequently speak to 
the heart by the situation of their heroes, 
who are taken as the basis of their story, 
and on whose foundation the artist raises 
what superstructures he pleases ; and they 
possess the power of transferring their 
own feelings to the reader. Nor is it too 
much to say that a large portion of man- 
kind derive much of their moral impres- 
sions and opinions from the fictitious 
narratives which they read, hear, or talk 
about, 

All ideal writing which is not merely 
sensational, that does not pervert truth, 
nor violate good taste and decency, which 
does not praise nor paint up vice and 
vicious characters, seeking to render them 
imitable, acts beneficially as well as pleas- 
ingly on the mind. It renders reading 
popular among the people. Being col- 
loquial im style, 1 1s: easy of eomprehen- 
sion. It provides an agreeable occupation 
for a leisure hour. It is an accession to 
the intellect of the day, and makes htera- 
ture one of the necessaries of life. 

Supposing this line to be drawn, and 
this distinction strictly observed, those 
ably-written novels which are intended 
more especially for the upper, educated 
classes, as well as that rapidly increasing 
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series of tales which issues weekly from 
the press, so popular with the lower ranks 
of the people, may all be read with ad- 
vantage, for this simple reason, that-m 
the least intellectual of them frequent 
passages are met with and original strokes 
of wit found which delight the, fancy, 
excite natural fecling, and gratify the 
cultivated taste. 
Just as the natural light in passing 
through the atmosphere strikes upon 
creation, thereby rendering objects visible, 
so this imaginative light is continued on 
to our own day, and brilliantly reflected 
by the different popular romancers, all 
working together to one good result, in 
presenting ideal pictures of some re- 
ligious truth, some renowned characters, 
or some social grievance to be redressed. 
With such high authorities and long 
usage on its side, may we not only say of 
written or oral imaginings, but of all 
forms of appeal to the human fancy, 
whether in painting, sculpture, poetry, 
novels, or tales, where they are not low, 
obscene, demoralizing, that they are highly 
agreeable to the intellectual faculties, act 


beneficially on the mind and heart, and_ 


contribute some little to the sunshine of 
life? And picturesque writings do this 
in proportion to the deauw ideal of the 
author, and his aim being at whatever is 
good and imitable. 

The author of any of our best-approved 
novels or tales may or may not be the 
subject of just notions of the possible ex- 
cellence of human nature; but it is both 
interesting and gratifying to discoyer, 
that in exact proportion to his precon- 
ceived imaginings of attainable excellence, 
his love of self-reputation as a writer is 
continually prompting him to try to paint 
or to invest his leadthe ersonages with 
the same degree of extellelies which he 
himself possesses. This constant en- 
deavour to exhibit the deau ideal of his 
own conceptions is always underlying the 
general plan, although other characters 
of inferior qualities occasionally crop up 
during its execution and development. 
Our best novel writers, in every age, as 
well as all our most approved contributors 
of tales, prove the truth of this remark : 
and it is from this habit, which they eould 
scarcely avoid, that society has been so 





much benefited. The appearance, here 
and there, of ideal writers of the demo. 
ralizing, sensational school, does not any 
more tell against: my general argument, 
than does base money depreciate the 
standard value of the legal coin, bat 
rather otherwise; for if there were no 
real or genuine green-backs there would 
be no counterfeits ; so, the occasional ap- 
pearance. of authors with corrupt minds) 


writing corrupt works, 1s no exception to 


the remark, thai our best novel or tale 
writers put forth the best minds: they 


have, display. the best. feelings | they 


possess, and draw the ‘best characters 
that they are accustomed to conceive or 
imagine. : 

The, wholesale , objections whieh aré 


brought against reading imaginative works 
are, that it is a waste of time and money, 


that, they. give false views of life, and 
that such productions, considered in’ 
moral point of view, ave of the worst kind. 


If this be true, itis the faultiof the artist, ’ 


not of. his art. .The testimony which 
Martin Luther has. borne to the beneficial 


influence of ideal writings upon’ himself, 
is direct evidence of their improving ten: 


dency, where their authors’ state of mind 
and conceptions haye been: capable - of 


benefiting society. Admitting that truth, ° 
and morality, and propriety of life may be” 
suggested to the -mindthrowgh the’ 
medium of the imagination, is it too machi 
to say that. our. best writers im: ‘this’ ‘line | 
have a claim to be considered amongst ’ 
the moral instructors of their::country-' 
men? If their own conceptions’ be'good'” 


and excellent, whata highly gifted faculty 


it must be.to produce goodness ‘and ex?” 
So: far, then, ‘frow\”’ 
_ the race of imaginative writers: being i+ 


cellence in others! 


+ . 


habits of feeble, confused; and '‘desultor¥ 


thought and action, aud. so: far fromthe |” 
writers of our..most approved: popular *“ 


tales representing personages anil scenes 


the very antipodes of what we: meet with 


in the, walks, of every-day life, we say sneh 


writers, are pursuing 4 vocation: which’ 
improves their: fellows, increases: theit’ | 


happiness, and . promotes | their virtue, 
thus disclosing the reason why:imagina: 
tive writings please. bas sh 





jurious to.society, by giving to the mind“ 
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In this paper I propose to trace the main 
currents of two lives, those of Louts 
Henri Joseph de Bourbon, Prince of 
Condé, the last of that illustrious line, 
and.of Sophia Dawes, daughter of an in- 
digent fisherman, and for some years bar- 
maid at the Fountain Inn, West Cowes, 
Isle of Wight. Widely apart as were 
those two existences, they became blended 
when Louis de Bourbon had reached to 
about midway between the eradle and 
the grave, and remained fatally inter- 
mingled till the Prince suddenly descended 
to the tomb... Whether by his own act; 
or pushed therein by the fisher’s daughter, 
is one of the most debateable of ‘undis- 
covered crimes. 

Louis Henri Joseph, Duc de Bourbon, 
was not, it must be confessed, a very 
brilliant result of the long train of ances- 
tral light descending: down from the days 
of Hugh, Capet.- The richest, grandest 
nobility of blood may, I suppose, become 
thinned, impoverished after running its 
course through nine or ten centuries. At 
all events, the Jast of the Condés appears 
to have been a weak, flighty, feather- 
headed young gentleman; fondof the show 
and glare of: military life, having plenty 
of mere animal. courage, but incapable 
of submitting to the discipline essential 
to the formation of a'true soldier. At 
fifteen. he was) dazzled by the beauty of 
the Princess, Louise of Orleans—a boyish 
fancy dignified by the name of love. The 
rejection of his suit by the father of the 
princess of course: inflamed that boyish 
fancy, and he prevailed upon that volatile 
young lady, to use.a mild phrase, to elope 
with him: from. the convent in which she 
had been, placed; and contract-2 private 
marriage. The only issue of the unhappy 
union was Henri Antoine Due d’Enghien, 
murdered in the fosse.of: Vincennes, by 
order of First Consul Napoleon Bonaparte, 
on the night-of ithe 20th of March, [S04. 

The. Princess had: been a wife but a 
few weeks, whenshe plunged with ‘entire 
abandon and gaiety of heart into-a vor- 
tex of intrigue. One with her relation, 
the Count d’Artois, afterwards saintly 
Charles X., led to permanent results. At 
a masked ball, at the Tuileries, she, in a 
transport of jealousy at seeing her para- 
mour, D’Artois, with a lady on his arm, 
seized his hand, and attempted a remon- 
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strance. The count, not at the moment 
aware who it was that so rudely accosted 
him, snatched off her mask, exposing 
Madame la Duchesse de Bourbon and 
Princess of Condé to the derision of the 
assembly. The young husband was bound, 
according to the fashionable opinions of 
the day, to resent the insult by sending a 
challenge to the Count D’Artois. He 
did so; the two heroes met in the [ois 
de Boulogne, fought a harmless duel, 
shook hands, breakfasted together—aud 
the sensible finale of the affair was the 
immediate legal separation of the weak 
prince from his frail wife. The prince’s 
marriage: was the subject of a comedy 
entitled, “L’Amoureux de Quinze 
Ans.” . 

De Bourbon consoled himself. The 
family was immensely rich, aud, with the 
exception ‘of assisting at the failure of 
the magnificent and invincible Irenel 
and Spanish navies to damage Gibraltar, 
led a very gay life indeed for about seven- 
teen years. The muttering thunder of 
the revolutionary tempest, soon to burst 
in chainless fury over France, startled 
him into heedful seriousness. Immense 
sums of money were transmitted to Mng- 
Jand, and in July, 1789, the Prince de 
Condé, with his father and son, quifted 
the French capital for that of Belgium. 
Though the prince took. the wise pre- 
caution not to expose himself to the 
adverse chances of the struggle already 
begun between the privileged classes and 
the people of France, he so little appre- 
ciated the terrific force of the revolution, 
as to beli¢ve that if could be easily put 
down by a few whiffs of grape shot. He 
remained constant to that opimion even 
after the death of Louis XVI., joined 
the emigrants assembled. at .Coblentz, 
banded together to carry out the Parting- 
fon project of crushing the plebeians of 
France, uprisen by millions, with a few 
hundred sabres. and bayonets wielded by 
the arms of a long-since effete nodlesse, 
and heralded by the oriflamme blazoned 
with their historic, detested names. ‘The 
command in chief of tie illustrious army 
was given the prince’s father: he himself 
was named general of cavalry, with his 
son D’Enghien as second in command. 
The ludicrous enterprise was seriously 
attempted — extinguished as soon as 
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begun—the general of cavalry received 
a smart sabre-ent on his right hand, had 
his collar bone broken at the combat at 
3ertheim—and esteemed himself for- 
tunate in having fared no worse. Prinee, 
father, and son, took flight without delay ; 
the father to Kussia, the prince to Eng- 
land, and the son to Ettenheim, in the 
neutral duchy of Baden. 

The Prince of Condé settled, after a 
while, at Wanstead, Essex. Jt was there he 
receivedthe news of the atrocious midnight 
murder of his son, the Duc d’Enghien. 
The immediate effect upon the impulsive 
prince was to eause hit to at once throw 
up his ruralizing projeets and plunge into 
the coarse gaieties, the sensuous allure- 
ments of London life. In the green- 
room of Covent Garden theatre, to which 
he was introduced by his Noval Highness 
the Duke of Clarence, he met his tate— 
Sophia Dawes, under the yoke of whose 
fascinations of person and manners the 
last of the Condés immediately passed, 
never through the long future years to 
be for one hour relieved therefrom; 
though in his latter days the imperious 
woman rendered it aimost intolerable. 
Presenting the bribe of his immense 
wealth, the Prince of Condé entreated 
the humble fisherman’s tainted daughter 
to place herseli under his sole protection. 
Sophia Dawes consented, upon conditions ; 
one of which was that the nature of their 
intimacy should be scrupulously concealed 
—ihat it should, in fact, be quietly given 
out she was a natural child of Condé by 
an English lady, from whom misunder- 
Standings and jealousies had too long 
estranged him. 

It wil be necessary to revert with some 
minuteness to the foregone history of the 
beautilul actress. If that were not done 
it would be impossible for the reader to 
accurstely appreciate the mysterious cir- 
cumstances attendant upon the violent 
death, in 1830, of the Prince of Condé ; 
to judge for him or herself where the 
great axe should have fallen; or whether, 
alter all, Sophia Dawes ought not to be 
absolved by a more reliable tribunal than 
a French court of justice, the verdict of 
which, if adverse to her, would have se- 
riousiy Compronused the Orleans dynasty, 
whose chief had just before sprung from 
the Paris barricades into the vacated 
throue of the elder Bourbons. 

Sophia was the second child of John 
Dawes, originally irom some part of the 
Seacoast of Devonshire; but settled, 
since he was a very young man and a 


bachelor, near Yarmouth, Isle of Wight, 
nearly opposite the Hampshire borough 
town of Lymington. He was a tisher. 
man, and ‘his skill and industry just 
enabled him to keen the woif from the 
door; nothing bevond that. He married, 
early in life, Jane Somers, captivated by 
her good looks. She was not the best 
of housewives; and when she died, soon 
after the birth of their minth child, 
Susannah, her decease was not, im ia 
material sense, any great toss. ‘The 
family, so numerous, ail passed: away in 
early infancy except Sophia and two sisters, 
She herself was vigorously toned, robustly 
healthy, as she was beautitul and quick. 
witted. Her youtl-beauty has been spoken 
of as something maryelious; enduring 
beauty, too, which, like that of the Lady 
Olivia, could stand wind and weather, so 
that when, at past fiftv, she tlawnted’ in 
the court circles of Paris, she looked 
nearly twenty years younger, aud was 
esteemed to be one of the handsomest 
women of the time. The young girl’s 
beauty, ber sparkling vivaeity, and sharp, 
penetrating intellect attracted the notice 
of a clergyman resident in Yarmouth— 
whether holding a living there or not, is 
not stated. 1 should say an anxious 
commiserative interest was awakened In 
the good man’s breast, knowing, as he 
did, how almost inevitably fatal te a girl 
so circumstanced were the advantages 
with which she had been so lavishly 
gifted. He was desirous of seeing her 
settled in life as the wife of a sufficiently 
well-to-do honest man. This would have 
been easy enough had the girl been willing; 
but ambitious Sophia could not stoop to 
mate with farmers or tradesmen, When 
she was in her seventeenth year, and bar- 
maid at the Fountain inn, the tempter 
came; a wealthy foreign noblemaa, struck, 
dazzled by her beauty and brightness of 
intellect. He would seem to have con- 
ceived for her a real aifection; and was 
probably sincere in his promise.to make 
her his wife as soon as her education 
should be perfected at his charge. . Sophia 
believed, or affected to believe, that pro- 
mise, placed herself under lis protection, 
and received an expensive education at 
some of the first scholastie establishments 
for ladies, in London. She had a turn 
for the stage—a liking for, not a genius 
for acting. At all events, her theatrical 


powers, if she possessed any, were nob 
stimulated by the sharp spur of necessity. 
Her protector. though he declined making 
her hus wife, kept her in great splendour 
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at Turnham Green, so that her not many 
appearances at Covent) Garden must. be 
counted amongst the dé/assements of her 
depraving life. 

Lhe charge of the protection of her 
precious selt being duly transferred from 
her first admirer—not perhaps so ardent 
a lover of the finished woman of the 
world as he had been of the fresh, young, 
joyous barmaid—it occurred to the lady 
that her reception in “society” would 
be facilitated by marriage—open, public 
marriage—with a man of rank, whom her 
beauty aud manifold other attractions, 
inclusive of almost any sum as dowry, 
which she had only to ask for and have, 
might induce to make her a countess or 
a baroness.. A gentleman in the suite of 
the Prince de Condé was the representa- 
tive of a noble but impoverished family. 
This gentleman, the Baron de Feuchéres, 
was not only a brave frank soldier, but of 
almost childlike credulity. He measured 
the good faith and truthfulness of others 
by his own. He was, moreover, under 
great obligations to the prince. Him 
Sophia Dawes fixed upon to be her hus- 
band. It was not difficult for such a 
woman to excite emotions of tenderness 
in the breast of such a man towards the 
enchanting daughter, as he fully believed 
her to be, of his princely patron; and 
after a very brief pounparter Sophia 
Dawes became’ Madame la Baronne de 
Feuchéres. Her object gained, Madame 
Ja Baronne was not careful to conceal 
the eruel deception she had been guilty 
of towards her husband. It would, in- 
deed, have been impossible long to do so. 
So she frankly told De Feuchéres that 
she was the priuce’s mistress, not his 
child. 

The astonished, indignant soldier left 
her in disgust, and never saw her again. 
The obligations he was under to, and the 
hereditary respeet he felt for, the Prince 
de Condé, prevented him, however, from 
making any public exposure. This, too, 
had no doubt been ealeulated upon by 
the cunning lady. 

The overthrow of Napoleon was the 
restoration of the Condés to all their pos- 
sessions, dignities, honours, and pensions, 
with the addition of avery large share 
of the millions voted by the Bourbon 
Chambers to indemnify the returned 
Royalists for the losses they had incurred 
during their exile from France.’ In 181§ 
the prince’s father died, and he, with 
Madame la Baronne de Feuchéres, settled 
permanently on one of his magnificent 
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domains—that of Chantilly, the gilt o! 
Louis XTYV. to the great Conde, and one 
of the finest estates in France, The 
magnificent mansion, built upon an arti- 
ficial foundation in the centre of a beaut 
ful lake, is encircled by vast grounds, 
laid out in gardens, islands, grottocs, 
rivers, hunting-fields, not much less, in- 
cluding the grand old forest of Chantilly, 
than ten thousand acres. 

It was at Chantilly that the cook, 
Vattel, played the Roman fool by falling 
upon his own sword for no other better 
reason than the non-arrival of a basket 
of sea-fish required for the due comple- 
tion of the king’s dinner—/e grand 
nonargue being at the time on a visil 
there. an. 

Madame de Feuchéres, at once insi- 
nuating and imperious, caressing and 
haughty, completely governed the i- 
fatuated old man; to whom her will— 
mueh as he at times writhed under the 
yoke—was the law of his abject life. 

The ambition, the avarice of Sophia 
Dawes could not be satisfied with the 
position to which she had attained, with 
the wealth:of which she had tue virtually 
absolute control. ‘True; but the prince 
was growing old, was feeble for his age 
—his death might at any moment cast 
her down from that giddy height, Lt was 
essential that) he should make his will; 
bequeathing to her his estates of Clian- 
tilly, Saint Leu, Boissy, the forest of 
Enghien, &c., &c., and of course lis 
personals—reckoned by millions. W hich 
done, “he would, in the unhappy even! 
of surviving him, assure a less unhappy 
future for his poor Sophie.” As tlie 
prince had no nearer blood-relatives than 
some distant cousins of the Nohan 
Rochefort family, he had a legal right, 
notwithstanding the French law of par- 
tage, to make such a will; which will 
could only be invalidated by proof that 
it was made under coercion or undue 
influence. 

The prince complied with Madame la 
Barome’s request, command rather; and 
the will, as settled by her, was drawn up 
and executed in the year 1825; Conde 
being in his seventieth, Madam de 
Feuchéres in her fortieth year. 

The future of “ poor Sophie’ appeared 
to be assured beyond all chance of wreck ; 
and she was content to wait, in the 
practical possession of the prince's re- 
venues, for the time when, by the course 
of nature, she should be legally seised of 
them. 
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A message sent her by a friend awoke 


her from that dream of security,. The 
fact of such a will having been executed 
had come to the knowledge -of the 
Princes de Rohan, who had been advised 
by M. Iennequin, and other emiment mem- 
bers of the Paris bar, that it was doubt- 
ful such a will would stand, as proofs of 
the undue influence of a foreign woman, 
living in a state of concubinage with an 
infatuated man nearly double her age, 
would no doubt be readily obtainable. 
The Rohaus, so advised, had been re- 
peatedly heard to declare that. if. deter- 
ined litigation could annul the succes- 


sion of Madame de Feuchéres to the- 
estates, she should never take possession 


of them. 3 
Madame de Feuchéres was: greatly 
alarmed, and with good reason. Undue 


iufluence! Of course what the law would - 


call undue iniluence eould, easily » be 
proved. very servant, in the establish- 


ment, every frequent visitor knew that: 


the prince was under her dominion.: She 
had accidentally seeu a letter from his 
nlmoner, the Abbe Pélier, in. which she 


read, “that the prince’s fondness for 


Madame de Teucheres, though always 
provident, was. marked by a» sort: of 
terror.” | 


The peril was patent; indisputable. 


Ifow might it be conjured? duawyers: 
could do nothing morefor her than they’ 


had done. The situation at ‘the prince’s 
death would be this; she, a foreigner, 
not exactly of immaculate. character, 
would have to fight the battle of a grossly 


unjust will in the French courts with ‘ 


the influential Princes of Rohan. ‘She 
had heard much of the. wiimpechable 
integrity of French legal dignitaries, and 
kuew nothing herself to the contrary. 
But under the peculiar cireumstances— 
in such a case as that—like Lord Eldon, 
Sophy Dawes obstinately doubted. 

Might it not, however, be possible to 
oppose lufluence hy.a mere powerful in- 
fluence? ‘The. Orleans family, whom the 
prince detested notwithstanding he ‘had 
been worried inig standing godfather by 
proxy tooneol itsscions, the Dued’ Aumale, 
Were, she knew, cagerly desirous of ob: 


talniug a share, the larger the better, of: | 


the large Condé estates. That was a very 
powerlul family ; the influence of the De 
Ktohans was as nothing compared with 
theirs. There were persistent rumours 
floating about in the public mind that 
the crown of France was far likelier to 
descend upon the head of the Duke of 


Orleans than to cirele the baby’ brow of 
the Count de‘Chambord. Could she not 
bind up’ the interests of that ‘powerful! 
family with her own? The repugnanee’ 
of De Bourbon to the younger’ branch 
of the royal house, for no other ‘reason, 
than beeause a ‘Duke of Orleans voted 
for the death of Louis X VI., was absurd.” 

The price ‘could not resist her im.. 
portunities.’ Anew will must be ‘made’ 
devising the Chantilly estate to. the Duke: 
d’Aumale, and constituting him residgary” 
legatee; A painful sacrifice to part with, 
Chantilly, no ‘doubt; still, by attempting 
to grasp allj'she aight ‘lose all. ‘That’ 
consideration ‘was decisive. ee 

Ji, was necessary before broaching the, 
subject to the Prince ‘of Condé that she 
should ascertain if the Orleans family” 
would» enter‘ into’ partnership © with, 
Madame de Feuchéres, ci-devant Sophia 
Dawes; in! the thatter. All dowbt ‘upon . 
that point was speedily be act In’ 
reply oto her ‘letter; the “Duehess of: 
Orleans, afterwards Queen Amélie, wrote” 


-as follows © 


“J am very much touched, Madame, 
by what you tell’ me of your anxiety to . 
bring about a'result'which you look upon” 
as likely ‘to fullid the wishes of Monsieur:, 
le Duc’ de’ Bourbon,’ and ’beheye ‘tie, | 
that if-I-have thé Happiness td find my | 
son become his adopted ‘child, you vil 
reccive from us at all times and ander all 
circumstances that ‘support’ for: you and - 


yours whieh youw'aré pleased to’ ‘demand, * 
and of which a mothier’s gratitude will be , 


for you a sure guarantee.” 


‘The Duke of Orleans wrote himself to 


Madame dé Fencheéres, to say “ how clad 


° . e ¥ , Ayit 
it made him to believe that the glorious ,, 
nameé of Condé would be borne by one of, 


his sons,” 4 


This ‘preliminary. condition’ of SUCCESS. 


» . 


4 vi tery Jil OI : 
achieved (1$29),’ Madame’ de Felchéres. 
set’ to work with’ her doting “lover. . 


Strange, that’ though’ tlie “prince had 


willingly consented to. make a will devise — 


ing all he possessed to her, the “proposi- 
tion by Madame “de Feuclitres’ that he. 


should make’ a new will diverting the - 


estates of Chantilly and other, deynesnes: 


from her to the’ Due’ @Aumale wag ree | 
ceived by him with tli¢ utmost repug: 


nance. Did’ the old’ man divine her 
thought, and had he secretly hugged 
himself in the conviction that at, his de- 
cease “poor Sophie” would find ‘herself 
compelled to compromise with his blood 
relatives, and the Condé estates conse- 
quently remain in the family? Possibly. 
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At all events, he for along time’ resisted 
all Madame’s blandishments, threats, 
personal violence—it came to that. One 
day, the 29th of August, 1829, M. de 
Surval, his steward, heard loud talking in 
the billiard-room of the Palais Bourbon, 
Paris. Entering, he found the prince in 
a frightful passion, 

“Only see,’ remarked Madame de 
Feuchtres, “into what. a passion Mon- 
seigneur puts himself and others without 
acause. ‘Try and calm him,” 

“Ves, madame,’ rejoined the prince, 
‘it is horrible, atrocious, thus te put 
knife to my throat to make medo a thing 
I abhor.” Then, seizing her hand, he 
added, with a significant. gesture, ‘* Well, 
then, plunge the kuife in at once; plunge 
it !” 

A few hours afterwards the prince said 
to the same M, de Surval— 

* My death is the only thing they look 
for: Once they have obtained from me 
what they desire, my life may be in 
danger,” | 

Madame Ja Baronne continuing inflexi- 
ble, the new will, drawn up by, Dupin the 
elder, was signed the very next day, 
August 30th, 1829. In one of his gratu- 
latory notes to Madame. Feucheéres, his 
Royal Highness the Duke of Orleans 
wrote— You are the guardian angel of 
your august friend.” 

The guardian angel, if the guarded 
prince is to be believed, exercised her 
functions in a very singular manner. 

Madame de Feuchéres,” said he, ad- 
dressing M. Obez, a gentleman of Chan- 
tilly, and. pointing to one of, his! eyes, 
which was. bleeding, “Madame de. Feu- 
chéres Is a wicked woman. She has 
struck mé. See in what a state she has 
left me.” 

It is true, that only a, few minutes 
before the prince told Manoury, a confi- 
dential attendant, that. the accident oc- 
curred by his striking himself against 
thé night-table. 

Manoury remarked, 

«Miat was strange, as the night-table 
was not so high as the bedstead,” 


The saine day the prince expressed a. 


wish that Manoury shonld sleep at the 
door of his, bedroom. ; 
‘eWhy not Lecomptc, your, calet-de- 
chanibre * replied Manoury. |. 
Oh, ho, no; that cannot. be,” 
Lécon\pte had been introduced inta the 
establishinent by Madame de Feuchéres, 
‘hé Revolution of 1830, broke.out; 
the incident tumult and violence. quickly 
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passed away, ‘aitd when order reigned 
once again im Paris, it was seen that the 
grand achievement of the three glorious 
days was the substitution of Louis Phi- 
lippe upon throne of the Charlemagn 
in the place of Charles X.! ; 

The new king was not unmindful, 
amidst the exultation of his great success, 
of lesser God-or-devil-sends. Queen 
Amélie arrived at St. Leu with the star 
of the Legion of Honour for her august 
relative, the Prince of Condé. The 
“honour” enraged him. ‘They want to 
make me one of their peers,” he exclaimed 
in De Surval’s presence. “Never, never! 
My God, shall l ever see England again ” 

The with wrung from the Prince of 
Condé with so much difficulty might, o! 
course, be at any time revoked, and 
Madame de Feuchéres fiad uo doubt it 
would be revoked if Pe Bourbon should 
succeed in withdrawing, as she believed 
he was plotting to do, from her surveil- 
lance. ‘Phat was ‘her ereut fear. ‘here 
must have been another, or why had a 
carriage been stationed for some days, by 
her order, in a small village two leagues 
from St. Leu, between the forests of 
Montmorency and Lille Adam, the driver 
of which had orders to be ready to set off 
in the direction of England, as soon as 
certain unnamed persons appeared, and 
gave a.concerted signal. That discovery 
was made by M. de Chouillot, the prince’s 
Capitaine de Chasse, on the 25th of Au- 
gust, upon which dav, moreover, it has 
been proved, says Louis Blanc, thiat 
Madame de Feuchéres procured from 
Rothschild: a bill on London for half-a- 
million. 

The mode:of flight first arranged be- 
tween the prince and his faithful friends, 
Chouillot and Manoury, was, that an old 
valet de chambre, dressed in his master’s 
clothes, ‘should proeeed round to Havre, 
to give De Bourbon the better chance o! 
escaping by way of Switzerland. In pur- 
suance of that plan Manoury was to have 
taken passports and a carriage and gone 
to wait for the prince at) Moiselles. That, 
however, it. was found, could not be done 
without, its being talked of, and so com- 
ing ‘to: the knowledge of Madame de 
Feucheres.. . Such owas the ‘moral aud 
mental thraldom!in which the prince was 
held: by this woman, thdt the notion of 
defying her usurped authority, and quit- 
ting Franee im open day, tiever appeared 
to have{.oceurred to him: This is tlie 


> 


more surprising, as the villagers of Saint 
Leu, who were as much attached to him 








~ 





as they disliked Madame la Baronne, 
would at the slightest sign have soon 
settled with her creatures at the chateau 
had an attempt been made to forcibly 
detain him. ‘The prince might also have 
suspected, that agents of the citizen king 
were not far off, and at Madame de Feu- 
chdre’s orders. Be that as it may, a new 
scheme for flight was arranged with 
Chouillot, who came to Saint Leu on the 
evening of the 25th of August, and at 
night was secretly introduced by Manoury 
into the prince’s chamber. That visit 
and its object, to enable De Bourbon to 
get out of Madame de Feuchéres’ reach, 
came by some means to the knowledge of 
that lady. There was a violent scene be- 
tween her and the prince the next morn- 
ing. The baroness went out and remained 
a long time absent. When she returned 
her anger had apparently passed away. 
The dinner went off quietly, and the 

rince played at whist with the baroness, 
Sdeadiaue Lavillegoutter, and De Préjean, 
till nine o’clock; lost, but did not pay, 
saying, as he left the room, “ ‘To-morrow, 
to-morrow !” 

The Prince de Condé’s bedchamber 
was connected by a narrow passage with 
a waiting-room, which on one side opened 
upon a dressing-room, issuing upon the 
ereat corridor of the chateau. On the 
other side the waiting-rooin opened upon a 
private staircase, leading to a lobby which 
opened upon the apartments of Madame 
de Feucheéres. From the foot of the pri- 
vate staircase ran a corridor, leading to 
an intermediate lonby, from which went 
off another corridor, along which were 
ranged the rooms of the Abbé Briant, 
Madame de Fcuchéres’ secretary, of La- 
chaussi, fenme de chambre, and a married 
couple, the Duprés, two of her especial 
servants. They lay directly under the 
prinee’s room, so that thev could dis- 
tinctly hear his voice. No noise seems 
to have been heard by them that nicht. 

The prince had directed his valet Le- 
compte to call him as usual at eight 
o’elock. Precisely at that hour the valet 
knocked at the door of the dressing-room 
which opened pate the prince’s chamber. 
That door he had locked the previous 
night. ‘he other door led to another 
ante-room, which opened upon the private 
staircase before spoken of, the door of 
whieh, it was vobseqitealy proved, ‘had 
not been locked that night. But both 
chamber doors were fastened on the in- 
side with an iron bar. No answer bein 
returned to Lecompte’s knocking, he 
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weit and called M. Bonnie, the prince’s 
physician. Again Lecompte knocked 
loudly, still no answer; and greatly 
alarmed, both physician and valet has. 
tened to Madame de Feuchéres. “I wil] 
go to him immediately,” she said; “when 
he hears my voice he will reply.” ‘The 
baroness came out of her room but par. 
tially dressed, and hastened with them 
to the prince’s chamber, not by the pri. 
vate staircase, which was much the shortest 
way, but along the grand corridor. This 
circumstance was the subject of much 
after comment. “Open the door,” éx- 
claimed Madame Ja Baronne; * it is I.” 
No answer could be obtained; the alarm 
spread through the chateau; numerous 
servants came running to the spot, an 
iron bar was brought, a panel smashed 
in, and the room, which, the shutters 
being closed, was dark, entered. By the 
faint glimmer of a candle in the fireplace, 
almost entirely obscured’ by an iron 
screen, the prince’s head was seen to be 
pressed agaist a window on the north 
side as if listening to some one without, 
Manoury opened a window on the east 
side, and it was then seen that the prince 
was suspended by the neck from an iron 
window-bar, with his feet just touching 
the floor—dead! All rushed into the 
chamber of death except Madame la 
Baronne, who dropped groaning into a 
chair in the dressing-room. When the 
almoner shortly afterwards arrived, he 
found her in the same place, but much 
recovered, and listening resignedly to M. 
Bonnie’s words of consolation. 

The prince was suspended ‘by two 
handkerchiefs passed one’ within ‘the 
other. There was no running nodse, no 
pressure on the windpipe. ’ The ‘kercliief 
was so loose that Manoury easily passed 
his fingers between. ‘The face was pale, 
not black, the tongue did not protrude, 
the hands were closed, the ‘knees ‘bent, 
the points of the toes touched the carpet, 
and all he need have dane in‘his agony 
was to stand upon ‘his ‘feet. One of the 
servants similarly suspended himself and 
suffered no inconvenience: Another quite 


_ unaccountable circuinstance was that the 


knot of the handkerchief was so skilfully 
and strongly tied, and with such force 
drawn through the bolt, that Romanzo, 
the prince’s footman, had the’ fréatest 
difficulty in loosening it. Now’ every 
one knew that the prince, in consequence 
of the sabre-cut he ‘had received at ‘the 
combat of Bertheim, ‘atross* his" ‘right 


hand, could not even tie his shoe-strings, 
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and that the bow of his cravat had to be 
adjusted by his valet. The prince could 
only get out of bed by turning upon him- 
self, us it were, pressing on the edge of 
the bed, so that a blanket had to be 
placed there in four folds to prevent his 
falling out. Yet the centre of the bed 
was found pressed down, the edge raised. 
His strong religious feelings, moreover, 
the little energy of his character, argued 
strougly against the supposition of sui- 
cide. These doubts, misgivings, were 
loudly uttered by Chouillot and Manoury. 
‘Take care,” exclaimed Madame de 
Feucheres ; “ take care how you use such 
language. It may compromise you with 
the king!’ She herself lost not a mo- 
ment in possessing herself of all the de- 
ceased’s papers: “‘Ouly in tlie hope of 
finding amongst them some farewell letter 
from the man who loved her so.” Both 
the chamber doors were, it has been 
stated, barred on the inside. This was 
thought to be decisive proof that there 
had been no foul play, till it was ascer- 
tained, by experiment, that the bar or 
bolt could be slipped from the outside 
easily. 

Abbé Pélier, the prince’s almoner, 
formed a very decided opinion upon the 
subject. ‘The prince’s heart, enclosed in 
a silver-gilt casket, was conveyed, by him 
to Chantilly. Holding it up at the con- 
clusion of some religious ceremony, the 
Abbé exclaimed—-‘‘ The prince is innocent 
of his death in the sight of God.” 

Madame la Baronne having taken legal 
possession of everything at, Saint Leu 
and Chantilly, hurried, off to the Palais 
Bourbon, and for some time insisted 
that her niece, the daughter of one of her 
sisters.who had married a French gen- 
tleman, Mademoiselle Flaissard, should 
sleep in her bedroom—the Abbé Briant 
in the unmediately adjoining library. _ 

Madame de Feuchéres’ nervous terrors 
soon, passed away, She had loug been 
a gambler at the Bourse, and now plunged 
with more avidity than, ever into that ex- 
citing, pastime, Report, gaye out, that 
her success was immense, that she gained 
enormously, Her reception at the court 
of Louis Philippe was of the most bril- 
liant kind. The Orleans family, proved 
themselves. very grateful, as. they, had 

romised they would, fully believing, we 
on no right to doubt, that she, was,in- 
hocentof compassing or consenting to 
the death of, the last of the Condés. , Ad- 
mitting that, Madame de Feucheres was 
scarcely a person that one would suppose 
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a high moral king and queen would have 
delighted to honour. 

One. circumstance called forth not a 
little sarcastic remark. Lvidence re- 
specting the death of the Prince de 
Condé was being zealously collected by 
au active magistrate at Pontoise—M. de 
Flauproie. That active functionary was 
suddenly superannuated ; and the ollice of 
judge, a favour he had long coveted, be- 
stowed upon his son-in-law. ‘The civil 
suit brought to annul the will by the 
Princes de Rohan was also decided in 
favour of the Duke d’Aumale and Ma- 
dame de Feuchéres. Whether played for 
foully or fairly, Madame la Baroune had 
certainly won the golden prize. Many 
scandalous stories were circulated. It 
was whispered that one of her accom- 
plices, who had passed over to Hngland, 
fleeced her at an enormous rate, as tly 
price of his silence, Madame de leu- 
chéres, to close the account once and for 
all, gave him rendezvous at Calais, she 
being accompanied by the Abbé Briant. 
The three dined together, soon after 
which the accomplice was seized with 
mortal illness, died, and was buried with- 
in eight-and-forty hours. ‘These stories 
were, I suppose, malicious inventions. 

Madame de Feuchéres soon tired of 
the gay world of Paris, and the solemn 
verities of religion profoundly impressed 
her for the first time in her strange life. 
She was. surrounded by grave priests, 
aud before long was. received into the 
Roman Catholic Church at Notre Dame 
de Lorette, She next gradually disposed 
of her splendid domains—Saint Leu, 
Montfontaine, Montmorency, and the 
Palais Bourbon. The sums realized were 
enormous, and many convents and chapels 
were erected and endowed by the pious 
baroness, where.sad and solemn priests 
sing daily for.the repose of the souls of 
Louis Henri Joseph de Bourbon, and of 
Madame. la Baronne de Feuchéres. lt 
was believed she would have. left the 
whole of , her immense wealth to the 
Church. . That expectation was disap- 
poiuted. By her last will and.testament, 
executed shortly before she left I'ranee, 
in. 1840, she bequeathed nearly the whole 
of her property not devised to the 
Church,.and which was not far short of a 
milion sterling, to her niece. The journey 
ta England appears to have been prompted 
by a wish to:lay her bones there, Alter 
a brief visit.to the Isle of Wight, she 
took up.her residence in: London, was 
seized with sudden illness in January 
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1841, died after but a few days’ suffering, 
and was buried in accordance with her 
own request, without pomp or circum- 
stance, in Harrow Cemetery. To her 
husband, the Baron de Feucheéres, she 
bequeathed ten thousand pounds. _He 
refused to aceept the legacy. Odillon 
Barrot, one of the executors, accepted 
the office, but not the gift of four thou- 
sand pounds by which the nomimation 
was accompanied. It was handed over 





Fares ripen fast in these days, and all 
that was happiest and hardiest for me is 
over now. Years seem to have passed 
since June, and yet I can count the 
months on the fingers of one hand. Life 
had always run in an even current 
with me; my gricfs no one could see; 
noteless agonies, none the less keen be- 
cause sometimes fantastic. At first the 
world looked awkwardly to me: I was 
long in harmonizing. But as I grew 
older and gained conlidence and occupa- 
tion, a degree of happiness was mine. 
Perhaps if Ll had kept in my corner 
I arn 7 have crystallized into the histo- 
rical, botanizing, serene specimen of 
ladyhood I was fast becoming at twenty- 
one. But ‘Time’s whirling soon placed 
me in the midst of the people of my 
little drama. ) . 

There was Morrison Deane, whom I 
had long known with the indifference of 
friendship, now to find him of kindred. 
He told me how long he had watched 
me, how he understood my undeveloped 

owers. I felt that out of all he knew 
ie confided only in me. His sympathy 
made me proud. Slow natures sometimes 
kindle in a moment to silent flame; and 
if I bad been slowly educating myself 
io the appreciation of this man, what 
matter? No need to dwell on it, I loved 
him, 

Do you know the mystery? The 
subtle, indefinite uplifting of the whole 
nature, the abandonment of the first 
rapture, the slow and hard control of a 
uew being. | was changed out of my 
own understanding. For the first time 
l apprehended the unutterable beauty of 
that attribute of Divinity. Then I first 
truly worshipped God. 


by him to an asylum for orphans jp 
Paris. 

The immense Condé property has been 
completely broken up and dis versed... The 
baroness disposed of her, the lion’s share, 
before she left France, and. the. Duke 
d’Aumale was conpelled, by a decree. of 
Louis Napoleon, to sell Chantilly. Jf 
was disposed of by auction—the pur. 
chasers being two partners in. an emi. 
nent London bank. 
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The future lay then in mazy, shifting 
colours; in no day-reverie did I scek to 
find my fate. Girls are prone to deceive 
themselves, and fancy the. friendship,.of 
their friend turning love-colour; ,but.I 
did not falter but once, it was so easy. 
Aunt Felix and I had lived in our country 
home without a thought of change. We 
tco were alone in the world, and were 
contented as two women ever can be. 
Suddenly the ancient. maiden, a hundred 
times more youthful in her feelings than 


a 


I, consented to enliven the solitude of'a, 


solemn, respectable widower, a man 1 


should never have suspected... ‘Then my. 


friends took couusel on my. affairs. and 
decided I should be buried no longer, but 
take up my abode henceforth with my 
guardian and cousin James. So the, house 
was dismantled, all my nooks and habits 
invaded, and al I was to commence my 


new life with was packed in. three great. 


trunks before me. The only time Iwas 
ungracions to Morrison Deane was. that 
afternoon, when he walked. in. swinging 
his straw-hat, and looking so coo) and 
contented ‘as to infuriate me. ::“ Well,” 
he said, in a few moments, “ you are 
cross. Come, take a walk; J have;to go 
over the river, and—is it too far for you? 
Who knows how soon, like kuight) and 
maid, we may track these old . ways 
again !” 

I picked up my hat from the floor, aud 


we walked toward the long, covered bridge, 


that spanned the river. “Leaving its, hot. 
and dusty interior, we took a road that 
lay across desolafe meadows, gradually 
gaining higher ground, till the queer 
brown houses of Berkeley began to strag- 
gle down to us, and we found ourselves 
in the long, elm-shaded street—the pride 
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of the dwellers therein. I walked on 
slowly until Morrison ended his errand, 
when we turned back again. The hour 
altered the scene. Soft rose and amber 
faded into the blue of upper heaven, and 
fat earth-mists began to creep from the 
ineadows, which bore a loneliness I had 
never felt before. Some portion of my 
mood escaped me is we talked unre- 
strainedly. 

“1 dread this new uncertainty so, my 
nature shrinks so timorously from the life 
before me, that I wish I could slip quite 
out of it. I feel hopeless.” 

“Look at the bridge,” said’ he, as we 
neared it. ‘Along its dark perspective 
friendly little lamps glitter;, there 1s no 
life without them. You should have 
nothing to trouble you deeply. Have 
you?” 

“T suppose not. There is nothing to 
weep for, nothing to anticipate; nobody 
to reerct, and nobody to whom I am any- 
thing more than Miss Oliver.” 

We liad éntered the bridge: It was 
deserted. The low gurgle of the water 
and‘ our lingering footsteps were the only 
sounds that roused the echoes. . 

««Pshaw ?’ said Morrison, and put his 
arm: ‘around me—hé kiiew he might, per- 
haps. ‘“*¥fow desperate you women are 
when a little sad! Now I would work 
off, in my caleulafions’ or rough riding, 
such a mapd as this; but ‘you brood over 
it until you are ready for. a ‘flying-leap 
froin the parapet. “Are you not Maryie 
tome?” 

His tone shot through me. Oh, how 
happy 1 might be? “Then came the flash- 
ing thought, like the raré jewel that 
makes the weary diamond:seeker free. 

We came out on the open road again, 
and'T asked’ him if he had seen Elsie, my 
cottsin’s daughter. 

“'Not since she was a child,” he an- 
swered.' He''had heard she-was very 
pretty, but not prettier than all.young 
ladies, he imavined., 

‘They are’ véry gay there. I wonder, 


whit sort'of setting you will maké for’ 


yourself!’ Cait You turn fashionist ?” 
“Tmavy,? | , 
“here is only one thing that T rejoice 


at in this’ tratisplantation—you will be on . 


my ground‘ within these past few years 
we have been’separated more than I like, 
You must tell’ Your cousin James that I 


| anr Otte of ‘your pieces of property.” 


‘ He lingered “in the doorway, and I 


> knew felt retrospective and a little sad, 
) as I did, at the thought of the old place 
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being deserted; but he said nothing bul 
cheerful words, and bade me good-night 

Days sped, and, clasped in Elsie’s arms 
I felt my real poverty—that Nature had 
left me giftless,. Here stood one who 
dazzled my senses. There was nothing 
neutral or negative about her. All glowed 
with the immortal tint of loveliness. J] 
never yet saw a perfect statue or a Titian 
dream of colour, or heard strains of Schu- 
bert’s music, without pain that almos' 
annulled my pleasure. Some such heart- 
ache possessed me as I looked at her. 

“ Tadmire your Mr. Deane,” Elsie said, 
after his first visit. At the second she 
whispered, “ Doesn’t he love music? |] 
shall practise Mozart now, you may be 
sure.” : 

At the third she said nothing. 

He had promised to spend a certain 
Wednesday evening with us, and LHlsie 
offered. him the bait of chocolate if he’d 
come to tea, She spent all the afternoon 
at her toilet, braiding her hair before the 
glass, now looping it low, now pushing it 

ack from her face, studying effects, 1] 
knew what she was. thinking. of. I be. 
lieved she would succeed: and when his 
eyes fell on her that evening I knew she 
hed succeeded,. 

Not many days after this he found me 
alone, buried in the papers. 

* Put aside your politics,” said he; “| 
vant to talk fo you.” 

So I Jaid down the. broad sheet. 

“We seem on the thunderous eve of 
another revolution, it seems. Have you 
read this leader?” 

He put it by. 

“T am selfish just now, Margie, and 
think of nothing but my own embarrass 
ments. I love Elsie. You must have 
seen it, knowing me as. well as you do, 
se honest. . Do vou think it hopeless ?” 

“Everything yield to the fortunate 

. ‘99-7 cory 3? 
prince,’ I answered. ... ‘'T'ry. 

He lifted my. hand to his lips.as Elsic 
swept in all perfume and colour. I don’t 
think he would: have’ spoken, just then, 
barely giving me time to.escape, but. he 
saw her mistaking eyes fixed on me. 

It.was soon over, and my merry maid 
sprang in, scarlet in, her cheeks and fire 
in her eyes. - I must congratulate her. 

He found a moment to speak to. me 
that night. It was easier.to te!l him how 
glad L wasche was satisfied and happy. 

For two months he was intensely 
happy, a brief absence his only misery. 
Sharp enough, he thought, as he loitered 
over his adieux in Aldrich’s sweet poet 
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fashion. As he sat in the room with her 
he watched her unobserved with that full 
gaze that made me fancy all the fountains 


of his soul completed it. | 
“Elsie,” L began one night after he 


had gone, and we sat by the open 


window tozether, “how do you love. 


him ¢” 

She echoed my words. 

‘What do you mean?” i 

“] know you think him nice and hand- 
some, besides being cleverer than some 
men, but if he should be very poor, or some 
fearful thing should happen to him—it 
you had to wait for your wedding-day all 
through the freshness of your youth and 
his—do you feel as if you had feeling 
enough to carry you over a desert of time 
and circumstance P” 

“ Why, if Llove him, I love him,” she 
answered; “1 don’t know about ro- 
mance,” 

“T was not talking romance,” I said. 

The battle guns brought out of our- 
selves. Morrison was true to himself. 
With a smile he sang the little ballad of 
Lovelace’s, and as he ended— 


“T could not love thee, dear, so much, 
Loved I not honour more’ — 


stooped forward and elasped her hands. 
She did not understand, but half read some 
hodeful fate in his passionate glance, my 
startled air. 

“What is it, Morry?” chimed the 
silver voice, 

‘“‘T am one of the President’s soldiers,” 
lie answered, gravely, and changed to 
tender soothing; which must have proved 
successful, for I found Elsie studying 
his commission with a kind of vanity | 
shared. 

Morrison went, and the struggle of 
months brought him out unscathed. 
When L| saw him fresh, brown, and war- 
like my courage rose. 

One hour in all that summer’s patient 
campaign he bestowed on me. Moved 
out of all reserve, he suddenly asked— 

“Are you dying a slow death, Margie ? 
You are working too hard for the soldiers, 
and giving drop by drop your blood to 
these needy veins.” 

“No,” Ltold him. It was new life. 
I had found my work. Then we talked 
of the war seriously and of Elsie. He 
had parted from her at Saratoga. 

“You will watch over her for my sake, 
the one dear thing L own ?” . 

I promised, aud he shook hands warm] 
aud moved away. 1 looked gravely after 
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him. Who knew the mischanee another 
month might hold’ He caught. my look 
and came back, reuttering his good-by, 
and for the first time kissed me. When 
the door fairly closed the only tears 
ever shed for him felt kot, leart-wrung, 

The wounded came pouring in.» The 
gloomy lists in the paper swelled. It did 
not startle me when I read bis name in 
the long, confused column; | only thought 
of what must be done. But what could 
Ido! Iwas the only one at home—] 
could not hurry to the battle-field. It 
was not my right to nurse him when he 
came. But when my friends wrote me 
he was in New Haven—that haven of 
good nursing and devoted care—and not 
a word was heard from Elsie or her ae- 
companying papa, 1 took my sober old 
Louisa and started for Connecticut, 
Once I thought of the proprieties; then, 
“Pooh,” said I, ‘‘the women are too 
busy to comment on me, and have I not 
some gray hairs?” It was a. relief to 
feel myself borne along in the rapid train. 
It was night before we reached onr jour- 
neysend. That night was the hardest 
ever passed, 

As early in the morning as I dared we 
walked to the hospital. At the entrance 
stood some young girls smiling under 
their round hats. ‘Their silver chatter 
ceased as we entered. A few moments’ 
delay and inquiry, and I walked slowly 
down the room to his bedside. 

“ Ah me, Morrison Deane!’ 

He smiled, and said, ‘** You are bere, 
thank God!” I was speechless; but 
nothing could have torn me from him 
after that—only Elsie. 

He seemed to fail rapidly, and the 
physicians looked doubtfully at each other 
—the women sorrowfully at me. They 
could not bear to lose so loyal, so:obedient 
a soul, 

Truer than steel, firmer than the rock, 
gentle as a girl, yet fighting with a stead- 
fast. sternness, and urging on. his men 
with a resolution that there should be no 
failure. That is the soldier—that was he. 

After a long consultation the surgeon 
told him by how uncertain a thread he 
held on life. The amputation of his arm 
might save him; but in his enfeebled 
state it was a great risk, and yet, the ouly 
hope. 

A letter from Elsie lay next his heart, 
as he answered cheerfully, ‘“ Juet it. be 
done. I shall not die of that. She loves 
me!” he whispered to me. ‘‘Let me 
scratch a line to her before.’’ 
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So I fastened down # sheet of paper to 
the portfolio with pins, and gave him a 
pencil. He had taught himself to write 
with his left had, but achieved the epistle 
with no little difficulty. 

“Much as | have longed for her,” said 
he, while I folded it, “ l am thankful she 
accepts my will so patiently. Not for all 
the comfort she could bring would I have 
her exposed to these scenes for ‘an hour. 
If I die,” turning bis eyes full on my face, 
“she will only know’she has lost me, 
without the added anguish of detail, for 
she has not your anchored soul,” 

Atter the operation, contrary to all 
their fears, he began to: ra!lv; daily he 
grew better till my blood began to bound 
again. Hour after hour as J sat and 
fanned him, trying to create a coolness in 
the heated air, his eyes met mime with 
undaunted courage. 

“T can never fight again!” was the only 
desponding thing he said. 

“ But then you can be a tax-gatherer,” 
the doctor suggested. 

A few mornings later and this watelful 
attendant said— 

“This is unaccountable! Captain 
Deane was so well yesterday that I began 
to think of sending him home; to-day is 
the weakest yet, his pulse is absolutely 
nothing.” 


AN ESSAY 
What is Taste ?—is a question easily 
asked, but not so easily answered. The 
idea which the word creates in the mind 
is different in different individtials. We 
do not mean the ¢asfe or sensation expe- 
rienced when food is taken into the mouth, 
neither are we going to discourse about 
what may have a pleasant or unpleasant 
flavour on the tongue. What we have to 
say relates to the mind, to the perceptive 
faculties, tointellectual, not toanimaltaste. 

There are few persons who in the 
course of their lives will not have noticed 
that certain objects which they have seen 
always produce a feeling of pleasure, while 
other objects excite no emotion, or else 
are regarded with annoyance. One man 
secs the sun rise, and his mind immedi- 
ately becomes filled with admiration at 
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“*Ts the arm painful ?” walking to him. 

*‘Not much,” he answered. The doe- 
tor made his examinations and went away 
dissatisfied. I watched him lie motionless, 
silent, pale, only a quiet breath or weary 
movement showing him alive. There was 
no change for the better: as the days 
passed he sank under an invisible hand. 

Then it came to pass that I said, as I 
leaned over him, “ Shall I not send for 
Elsie now ?” 

He turned his. face to the wall as he 
answered—‘She will not marry a cripple, 
Margie; she has changed her mind.” 

That letter, like the anchorite’s cross 
of points, was on his breast; he gave if 
to me, but could I read her renunciation } 
I could not see. It dropped unheeded as 
I put my arm over him and touched his 
cheek with mine. I could not help it. 
His enemy had struck him unarmed and 
unaware. 

He turned his face to me. 

Ts it so, poor child?” said he, faintly. 
“Are we all wrong? Be faithful; God 
will set it mght.” 

The hour came when they lowered him 
into the earth, and fired their volleys over 
him. 

I wished they could have dug a grave 
for me, but I have to live. 


ON 'TASTE. 


the view of the golden light shining ove: 
the landscape, flashing and quivering from 
the ripples of the river, glowing steadily 
on the hilltops, flickering among rust- 
ling leaves, or streaming broadly across 
the dewy glades of the forest. Or per. 
haps he contemplates the sky from which 
the shades of night are disappearing, and 
bethinks himself of the majesty of crea- 
tion, of the wondrous phenomena by which 
sunrise is produced. Or the thought 
comes to him of the millions of beings 
about to awaken to another day of bless- 
ing and of Jabour. Any one, or al! of 
these ideas would call up pleasurable 
feelings, the individual would fee! some- 
thing within himself corresponding to the 
scene before him. Its grandeur, though 
impressive, would satisfy his perceptions 
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of the beautiful; in fact, his taste would 
be gratified : or as the poet expresses 1t— 


“ His tasteful mind enjoys ; 
Alike the complicated charms which glow 
Through the wide landscape.” 


Such a person may be what Js called 
uneducated, that is, he may not have 
much book learning, and he may have min- 
gled but little with society ; yet his mind 
may be alive to natural beauties, , If his 
mind were cultivated, if he. knew,some- 
thing of the laws of light and shade, and 
colour and harmony, it is more than 
probable that his enjoyment would be 
mereased, On the other hand, however, 
there are persons to whom a sunrise 
would be nothing more than the coming 
on of daylight: the flashing beams, and 
curling mists, and fading glooms. are 
nothing tothem. If they have. any feel- 
ing at all it is perhaps that the morning 
is rather raw, and so they betake them- 
selves to their business, and seek for 
pleasure elsewhere. Of an individual of 
this class it may be said— 

‘‘ A primrose by a river’s brim 
A yellow primrose is to him, 
And it is nothing more.” | 

These two eases may be taken as ex- 
amples of the presence or, the absence of 
the faculty of taste. Some people consider 
taste as an instinct, a feeling which comes 
of itself; others are of opinion that. it,is 
not an influence growing within us, 
but existing outside of and round about 
us. Sir Joshua Reynolds stated it to. be 
“that act of the mind by which we like 
or dislike, whatever be the subject ;” and 
this may be accepted as the true defi- 
nition, because it is seen that cultivation 
of the mind will produce a faculty of 
taste In persons who once were without 
it, and in fact it will be found that 
“every object which pleases, must. give 
us pleasure on certain principles.” 

What we have said concerning the 
sunrise will apply also to other objeets. 
in a picture gallery, for instanee, one 
person singles out the landscapes. for 
uspection, a second looks at none but 
portraits, a third has an eye ouly for 
architecture, and so on; the taste of 
each is gratified, and perhaps. equally 
gratified. It does not follow that the 
man who likes houses best, should be 
less satisfied than he who admires land- 
scapes. It is wiscly ordered that, tastes 
should differ, or else we should be all 
striving for the same thing: and what 
a world of disappointments we should 


then bevliving in!) What is' beauty to 
one is ugliness ‘to another. | Negroes see 
beauty in their women, although: tliey 
have thick lips, and black. skins sineared 
with grease; butif a-white’ man wishes 
for beauty, he seeks among the females 
of his own country and colour, aud ‘not 
among the woolly-headed Africans. | We 
see in our own neighbourhood how’ the 
plainest of people are sometimes found to 
be handsome’ according tosome standard 
of beauty; and'so it 18 with ail nature 
and all-art. . 

Imagination: has a great deal’ to do 
with taste; and perhaps the ‘differénce 
between a man who sees beauty ina 
sunrise or a landscape, and one who does 
not, is owing to the fact that the ‘one 
can imagine and the other cannot.’ The 
dull mind sees nothing to admire, nothing 
to inspire glad or grateful feelings, where, 
with the other— Sas AKL 

“The meanest flow’réet of the vale,” 
‘The simplest note that swells the gale, 
The common.sun, the air,, the, skies, 
To him are opening Paradise,” 

And yet: if we could. follow ‘that dal 
individual into all his pursuits, we should 
probably find out: that he is not’ alte- 
gether devoid of taste ;’ perhaps. he: has 
a liking for animals, or he sees. beauties in 
adrawing which afriend of his pasted-ap 
on the cottage-wall years ago, and in’ ‘this 
wesee a wise arrangement of Providence, 
which leaves no creature uncared for. 

Any one may cultivate or acquire a taste 
in. the same. way as he acquires a know- 
ledge of arithmetic or geography.’ We are 
sure of this from experienee., We see 
that. the tastes of the people’ of ‘this 
country have improved during the last 
twenty years: look for instance at the 
plaster casts, or images as they are called, 
which Italian men and boys.seli: about 
our streets, how very superior they-are 
to those formerly: sold; | Now they: are 
modelled after some of the best ancient 
specimens of art, and are: truly beauti- 
ful in form and execution,.and: they add 
a grace to. the humble: cottage’ as: well 
as to the stately drawing-room: But 
some years ago, as most readers will 
remember, the only images. offered for 
sale were parrots, cats, dogs, /and-other 
queer objects, stained with tawdry colours, 
and,as unlike what thoy were intended 
to represent as a scarecrow ‘is, wnlike’a 
human being. Inthe: matter:of books 
and. pictures. also, the improvement “1s 
not less striking, and for very little money 
both old and young of the present gebe- 
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ration can make themselves acquainted 
with excellent. works, written, engraved, 
or painted, which atone time could only 
be obtained by the rich. As an instance 
of popular taste we may mention am en- 
graving published some years ago, repre- 
senting three choristers in their stall, 
with the epigraph “ We praise thee, O 
God!” No publisher could be .found 
willing to. bring it out, the artist. there- 
fore sent it forth on bis own account, and 
it has sold by thousands, so. completely 
did it suit the taste of the public. ‘The 
drawing of this picture, however, is said 
not, to he according: to! the strict rules 
of art, and it affords: proof that the plea- 
sure to be derived, from an object does 
not always depend on fidelity to. rules. 
here is a moral taste; as wel. as.an in- 
tellectual taste, and it is the moral taste 
to which the: picture: here referred to 
makes its appeal. : 

There are. several. ways in which taste 
may: be: acquired or cultiyated::' by ob- 
servation, by reading, by’ coriparison, 
study, and experience. ‘The’ English are 
said to be generally deficient in matters 
ol taste; we want cultivation; while it 
has been remarked that: in: the ‘markets 
of France, the women in tying only two 
flowers together for sale, give them a 
tasteful effect which no English market- 
woman would ever be. capable of. And 
yet the means for: beginning are very 
simple—they lie ready to our purpose in 
town and country... In taking children 
aut to walk, instead of moving steadily 
forwards. as: though ‘getting over the 
ground were the only consideration, it 
is well to det: them:lobk at the numerous 
articles -displayed in). shop windows. 
Among these, especially in large towns, 
are to be seen specimens ot the’ rarest 
art and workmanship, and ‘children soon 
learn. ‘to discriminate in: their -youthful 
way; and: with a few: hints from older 
people form to themselves pretty good 
notions of what true taste means. ‘lhen 
in. the country nature herself supplies the 
means of inspiring and forming taste: if 
the attention of young persons be directed 
to the elements of beauty, they will learn 
before long to find them out for them- 
selves. They will see that the windings 
oi ariver adda charm: toa landscape— 
that the effect of a broad extent of wood 
1s Improved if a church spire, or a few 
tall poplars or slender fir-trees, rise from 
any: part of it. They would: kuow the 
fact without being aware’of the reason 
why. The explanation is that a long 
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range of horizontal lines is made more 
picturesque when broken by one or more 
vertical lines. Then again, the forms 
and varieties of trees may be pointed 
out to children, how the branches spring 
forth in all directions, and the leaves 
seem glad as the breeze sweeps throug! 
them. The ‘copses and hedgerows too, 
and all their numerous plants and flowers, 


will’ not’ only aid in the object, but 


convey af the same time knowledge of a 
delichtful> and elevating character. A 
love for flowers is generally a sign of 
true taste; and many persons have been 
led to ‘the! highest appreciation of the 
faculty from having hada “arden of their 
own, In Which, month after mouth, bads 
and blossoms came forth ‘in their beauty. 
How often we see people in the narrow, 
smoky streets of towns, trying to raise a 
few flowers'on a window! ledge, or in a 
patch of stubborn ground; in obedience to 
“ An instinct ¢all it, a blind sense ; 
A happy genial intiuence, 

- Comitig onv knows riot how nor whence,” 
and herein lies the germ of a taste which 
may becoine a source of never-ceasing 
satisfaction to its possessor. 

Another source of taste may be found 
in observing the liabits of birds and listen- 
ing to their song. “Many an aged heart, 


‘weary of the world, remembers the time 


when the twitter of a bird seemed the 
sweetest of music, and regrets the loss of 
the simple taste which found a charm in 
simple objects. A country lad a sliort 
time since was driving a village preacher 
along a narrow lane in a gig, when sud- 
denly ‘he ‘stopped ‘the horse and said, 
“Do you hear that nightingale, sir?” as 
the bird poured forth its mellifluous notes 
from a neighbouring thieket. ‘There was 
taste in that boy’s mind, which made him 
find true pleasure in musical sounds. 

An observant youth may have been 
brought “up in ‘a small country town, 
where, perhaps, the best buildings he sees 
are the banker’s house and the town-hall. 
He forms his own notions as to the beauty 
of these. By and by, however, he goes 
away and sees other and better buildings : 
perhaps he lives fora time ina large town 
where much of the architecture is grand 


and elegant. So that when he returns to 


his native town with his improved ideas, 
he says to himself—The banker's house 
and the town-hall are not such very fine 
buildings after all! This indicates the 
way in which taste is to be found: if we 
want to get a good taste we must study 
good objects. Whether it be poetry, or 
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pictures, or paintings, or buildings, we 
should endeavour to see the most and 
best that we can. The present writer 
once fel] in with a navvie who had a great 
taste for the beautiful in architecture: he 
made a point of viewing all the cathedrals 
in England, and whenever he happened to 
be working anywhere within twenty miles 
of an old ruin, he was sure to walk over 
and look at it, to linger about it for a 
time, find out its beauties and carry them 
away in bis memory. He had been to 
sce Kenilworth Castle on the day 1 met 
with him; and his honest face glowed, 
and his light blue Saxon eyes sparkled 
as he spoke of the picturesque and ivy- 
covered remains. ‘This man enjoyed plea- 
sures to which thousands of his compa- 
nions were entire strangers, and in lim 
we have a proof that refined taste may 
co-exist with the humblest and most la- 
borious employments. 1t is well known, 
too, that many of the pitmen near New- 
castie are diligent students of- mathema- 
tics, and cultivate the higher branches of 
the science with great ability. 

To follow fashion is not a proof of taste, 
because mere imitation is not sufficient to 
form the genuine faculty. It has been 
truly said, “There is scarcely a subject 
upon which men differ more than con- 
ecrning the objects of their pleasures and 
wusements; and this difference subsists 
not Only among individuals, but among 
ages aud nations; almost every genera- 
tion accusing that which preceded it of 
bad taste in building, furniture, and dress; 
and almost every nation having its own 
peculiar modes and ideas of excellence in 
these matters, to which it pertinaciously 
adheres, until one particuiar people has 
acquired such an ascendancy in power 
and reputation as to set what is called 
the fashion. When this fashion is indis- 
criumnately adopted upon the blind prin- 
ciple of imitation, and without any con- 
sideration of the differences of climate, 
constitution, or habits of life, every one 
who presumes to deviate from it is thought 
an odd mortal, a humourist void of all 
just feeling, taste, or elegance,” 

We have endeavoured in the present 
article to show what is meant bv taste 
gencrally : ina future number we shall 
go into particulars, chiefly us relates to 
l-coor Iite, and peimt out in what wavy 
cme mia) be used, so as to adda grace to 
Gomestic existence and the comforts of 
home: meantime— 

“VV hoever possesses the ordinary powers 
of perception, sensibility of heart, good 


sense, and an imagination capable of being 
roused by the striking objects of nature 
and of art, may, without inspiration, be, 
come by mere experience, a man of fine 
taste in the objects of which he aspires to 
be a criticaljudge.” Yet such a man, as 
Reynolds observes, should have or acquire 
“a habit of comparing and digesting his 
notions. He ought not to be wholly un- 
acquainted with that part of philosophy 
which gives him an insight into human 
nature, and relates to the manners, cha- 
racters, passions, and affections. He 
ought to know something concerning mend, 
as well as a great deal concerning the 
body, and the various external works of 
nature and of art; for itis only the power 
of distinguishing right from wrong that 
is properly denominated taste.” 

We have now shown what was gene- 
rally to be understood by taste, its exist- 
ence as a feeling and the manner of its 
development ; we have now to show in 
what way it may be made to Jend a charm 
to doniestic life, and add to the pleasures 
and enjoyments of home. 

It too often happens that taste is en- 
tirely neglected in the ordinary business 
of life and in its recreations. As was 
once remarked in the Zimes, “‘1n no 
country in the world is so little art em- 
ployed, so little invention exerted, such 
obstinate attachment to worn-out routine 
as among our show people. All is coarse, 
supremely silly, or simply disgusting. 
There is no genuine mirth, no healthy ex- 
pansion of spirits. Riot and low de- 
bauchery are the substitutes.” In look- 
ing for the cause of this eonditiom of 
things, we find it to consist inva lack of 
the inventive faculty, and from the un- 
willingness that most people have to abau- 
don what they have been accustomedto, 
however faulty it may be, and to practise 
new or improved measures. 

Leaving this, which belongs to the 
general question, we shall take a few par- 
ticulars of house-fitting and furnishing, 
and consider the means of regulating them 
by taste. 

As regards the painting of a house: af 
this be done according to certain rules 
or jaws, the effect and appearance of the 
whole, when finished, will be greatly su- 
perior to that of chance-work.. It is the 
old story of the right and the wrong: the 
right is always the best; the wrong al- 
Ways the worst.. Mr. Hay, a practical 
house-pwinter, who has paid much vatten- 
Lion to the subject, observes— : 

“Apartments lighted from the south 
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and west, particularly in a summer resi- 
dence, should be cool in their colouring ; 
but the apartments of a town house 
ough all to approach towards a warm 
tone; as also such apartments as are 
lighted from the north and east of a 
country residence. 

“‘ When the tone of an apartment is, 
therefore, fixed by the choice of the fur- 
niture, it is the business of the house- 
painter to introduce such tints upon the 
ceiling, walls, and wood-work, as_ will 
unite the whole in perfect harmony. in 
a drawing-room vivacity, gaiety, and hight 
cheerfulness should "characterize the 
eolourmg. ‘This is produced by the in- 
troduction of light tints of  briiliant 
colours, with a considerable degree of 
contrast and gilding; but the brightest 
colours and strongest contrasts should 
be upon the furniture, the effect of which 
will derive additional value and brilliancy 
irom the walls being kept in due subordi- 
nation, although, at the same time, par- 
taking of the eencral liveliness. 

“The characteristic colouring of a 
dining-room should be warm, rich, and 
substantial! and where contrasts are in- 
troduced, they should not be vivid. 

« Parlours ought to be painted in a 
medium style, between that of a drawing- 
room and dining-room. 

“In bed-rooms, a light, cleanly, and 
cheerful style of colouring is the most 
appropriate. A greater degree of con- 
trast may be here admitted “between the 
room and its furniture than in any other 
apartinent, as the bed and window cur- 
tains form a sufficient: mass to balance a 
tint of. equal intensity upon the walls. 
There may also, for the same reason, be 
admitted gayer and brighter colours upon 
the carpet. 

“Staircases, lobbies, and vestibules, 
should all be rather of a cool tone, and 
the style of the colour should be -simple 
and free of contrast. ‘The effect to be 
produced is that of architectural grandeur, 
which owes its beauty more to the effect 

of light and shadow than to any arrange- 
ment of colours. Staircases and lobbies 
being coo! in tone, and simple in the 
sty le of their colouring, will much im- 
prove the eifect ot the apartments which 
enter from them.” 

In some respects the remarks made on 
paint asa covering for walls will apply to 
paper ; the same general law as to colour 
may be attended to, but with great varia- 
tion of effeet,owing to the great varieties 
of pattern in paper-hangings. According 
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to the taste or judgment with which the 
pattern is chosen, so will the appearance 
of the room, when papered, be agreeable 
or displeasing. Large patterns “should, 
of course, be only used in large rooms. 
Dark-tinted papers are most suitable for 
light rooms, and light papers for dark 
rooms; many a dingy or gloomy apart- 
ment may be made to wear a cheerful 
aspect by attention to this particular. 
Stripes, whether on a lady’s dress, or on 
the walls of a room, always give » the effect 
of height ; consequently a low room is 
improved by being hung with a striped 
paper. The effect is produced by awavy 
stripe as well as a straight one, and as 
curved lines are the most graceful, they 
should generally be preferred. Any pat- 
tern with lines crossed so as to form 
squares, 1s unsuitable for a low room, but 
with the lines made sloping or diagonal, 
there is not the same objection. A dia- 
mond trellis pattern, with a slender plant 
creeping over it, looks well in a small 
summer parlour. For a common sitting- 
room, a small geometrical pattern is very 
suitable; being well covered, it docs not 
show accidental stains or bruises, and in 
the constant repetition of the design there 
is no one object to attract the eye more 
than another, but all appears as a har- 
monious whoie. ‘These are sometimes 
called Elizabethan patterns, they are 
much used for staireases, halls, and pas- 
sages; but they are not to be chosen at 
random. According to the height and 
dimensions of the passage or staircase 
such should be the pattern. A large 
pattern on a narrow staircase, and in 2 
passage uot more than eight feet in 
height, has a very heavy and disagree able 
effect. A light gray or yellow marble, 
divided into blocks by thin lines, and 
varnished, will be found suitable for most 
passages, if care be taken to adapt the 
size of the blocks to the place where they 
are to appear. <A'size that would sbek 
well in a hall twenty feet wide, would be 
altogether too large in one of only four 
or six feet. Many persons must have 
noticed, in their visits of business or 
pleasure, that some houses present a 
cheerful aspect as soon as the door is 
opened, wiule others look so dull that 
they make one low-spirited on entering 
them. ‘Ihe difference is caused by the 
good or bad taste with which they have 
been papered or painted. 

A safe rule with regard to paperhang- 
ings, is to choose’ nothing that looks ex- 
travagantor'unnatural; no staring pattern 
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or colour, which would only be fit to make 
caps for May-day mise Regard should 
be had to the uses of an apartment: a 
drawing-room should be light and cheer- 
ful, a parlour should look warm and com- 
fortable without being gloomy ; bed-room 
papers should be cool aud quet, and 
generally of a small pattern, and of such 
colours as harmonize with bed-furniture 
aud other fittings. It is worth while to 
cousider the sort of pictures.to be hung 
on awall: gilt frames show best on a 
dark ground, and dark frames on alight 
eround; taking care, however, to avoid 
violent contrasts. Borders are seldom 
used now; they make a room look low, 
without being ornamental. | 

‘The walls being properly papered, the 
next thing is. to senile the pattern of 
the carpet. In this also the rule must be 
followed, of selecting small patterns for 
small rooms. There is economy in this 
as well as taste, because small-patterned 
carpets are generally found. the, , most 
durable. As a rule, a formal geometrical 
pattern is best for a carpet, it should be 
something which does not appear. unna- 
tural to tread upon., It is a mistake. to 
put flowers, trees, or figures of birds or 
animals into a carpet, for we do not walk 
on such things: far other are, their pur- 
poses and uses. Sometimes a carpet is 
made to represent a picture or, landscape, 
wirich is also a mistake, for it offends our 
notions of propriety to see such objects 
spread on a floor. ‘In the formal pattern 
all these defects are avoided, it is not.un- 
usual to walk upon ornamental pavements 
or floors, and we are not displeased at 
seeing varieties of similar ornaments re- 
produced in a carpet. | 

Another reason why a small. pattern 
should be chosen is, that it suits best 
with the furniture of aroom. The fur- 
uiture must of course cover some portions 
of the carpet, so that if the pattern be 
large, there is so much confusion between 
what is seen and what is hidden, that a 
very disagreeable effect is produced. With 
a small pattern, on the contrary, the con- 
cealing of a portion by the furniture, does 
uot spoil the effect of that which remains 
uncovered. In general suitability the 
Turkey carpet is the best; it is adapted 
for almost any style of furniture, and no 
one ever gets tired of it, owing to the 
perfect naturalness and harmony of the 
pattern. Let it be remembered that 
neither on the wall nor on the floor should 
there be any one strong predominating 
colour which injures the effect of every- 
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thing else in the room. » Red: curtains 
suit a green, brown, or grey:carpet, and 
blue curtains assort with a» carpetiin 
which. buff and. yellow tints predominate, 
Chintz. patterns: are so, nlimerous, that 
they may be chosen. to suit, any style sof 
paper or carpet, and white musiin cur. 
tains, as it is.often; said, harmonise with 
everything except dirt and disorders: 
Pictures, if well chosen, add much to 
the good, appearanee.of a room, and ime 
part. to, if, an_air,of, completeness. and 4 
home-look, whieh many, people know. show 
to appreciate, Lo produce this. etlect, 
the subjects of the pictures must; beisuch: 
as .we.ean truly sympathize with, somes 
thing to awaken our, admirataon;orever 
rence, or love;, All.the feelings of-our 
nature, may be. illustrated) by) pictures, 
There are some which we seem,to make) 
bosom . companions- of, others, vhaveva: 


moral..elfect,, and. at times prevent our 
eoing astray by, their,.silent, momitiens, 


It is therefore worth, while to, take; pains: 
and choose.,good subjects,./whetherim, 


engravings, or paintings, and; toframe and: 
hang. them suitably when choseny» Gilt: 
frames. are most suitable for rather dank. 
paintings and, on a deep, coloured: walks: 


while prints look well in a frame.of coms 


position, oak, rosewood, or bird's-eye: 


maple, finished, with. a, gilt mouldings 
Care should be, taken to; hang them.tma 
proper light, so,as, best,to. bringiout all 


the effects of the pictures, and: to place: 


them so.that the light shal! fall from the 


same side as represented by the painters” 


In. picture-galleries,,and;, great » houses, 
brass rods are fixed all round the rooms! 
close to. the, ceiling, from which the: pic- 
tures are hung; but in)small rooms: itas 
often best, not, to show ‘the; lines or wires 


by which the pictures;hang.-'This)is done: 
by nailing a strong cord across the: backy’ 


ahout two inches below the top,:and then 
to suspend it.from two nails standing out: 


but,a little way fromthe wall: 1; When: 


there are several pictures.in a room, ithe 
ordinary rule is to have either the upper 
or lower edge of the frames in a line, 02 
whichever side they may be hung. 

It is scarcely possible to lay down & 
rule with respect to the ordinary furniture 
of a room. For instance, sometimes 4 
showy centre table is seen in the middle 
of a room, where the carpet and every 
other article is shabby and out of repair; 
or a flashy looking-glass stands above the 
chimney-piece, as though to reflect the 
incongruous taste of its owner. Shabby 


things always look the shabbicr whew . 
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thus contrasted with what is bright and 
new. : We do not mean to say that new 
articles should never be purchased ; we 
remark only that in buying furniture, re- 
gard should: be had to the condition of 
the room in which it is to be placed. For 
this) reason, second-hand’ ‘furniture is 
sometimes preferable to new. 

“So many men;'so- many minds,” is an 
old saying ; and searcely two people agree 
in choosing their assortinent of furniture. 
Whatis convenient foroneé ‘is inconvenient 
for another, and that whieh-is considered 
ornamental’ by: ‘one family, would be 
thought uely by théir neiohbours. There 
are, however, certain articles suited to 
most rooms—~an ‘ordinary parlour, for-ex- 
ample. ‘Fhe number of chairs depends 
on the size of the room, eight are‘ usually 
chosen, tworvof them being elbows. A 
square two-flap pembroke-tablé, or 4 cit- 
cular one with tripod stand, oceupies the 
centre of the: apartment.’ At one side 
stands a sofa; a sideboard,’a chiffonier, or 
perhaps a’ bookcase, ‘Sometimes the 
chiffonier,; with a few shelves fixed to the 
wall above it, is made'to'do duty as a 
bookcase, and’ it answers the ‘purpose 
very well, | df there be ‘no sofa, there will 
be. probably'an éasy-chair in a isnug 
corner, not far from the fire-plaee; in 
another corner stands‘a small work-table, 
ora light 'oceasional-table is’ placed near 
the window ‘to. hold a’ -flower-basket ‘or 
some other ‘ornamental article. These 
constitute thé articles-most needed in a 
room. :There ‘are’ several smaller things 
which may be added according to circum- 
stamees, 5 ns : ova 

It\is one thing to‘ have furniture in a 
room, and another to'knew how to arrange 
it. ‘Po do this to thé best: advantage re- 
quires. the exercise of a Hittle thought and 
judgment. : Some- peopla ‘live with their 
furniture in the most ineonvenient’ posi- 
tions, because it never oecurred to them 
to sinft it from place to’ place, until they 
had: ‘really: found “which was the most 
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suitable. Those who are willing to make 
the attempt, will often find that a room 
is improved ‘in appearance and conye- 
nience by a little change in the place of 
the furniture. 

It is too much the practice to cover 
the mantelpiecé with a number and va- 
riety of knick-knacks and monstrosities 
by way of ornament; but this is in very 
bad taste. Three, or at. most four articles, 
are all that should be seen in that conspi- 
cuous sitnation. , Vases of white porce- 
lain, called “'Parian,” or of old china, or 
a small statue, or a shell or two, are the 
most, suitable. The forms of some of the 
white vases now. sold at a low price are 
so elegant that it is a real pleasure to 
look at them. 

The remarks we have made apply.alike 
to all classes of soci¢ty—to the lowly as 
well as the! lofty. The hard-working 
cottager may I¢arn how fo {improve and 
refine his humble home, as well as those 
in more wealthy circumstances, A love 
of the orderly and beautiful is not confined 
to any one class, if may be acquired by 
all. An American ,auther says, “A la- 
bourer having secured a neat home and 
a ‘wholesome table, should ask nothing 
more for the senses, but should consecrate 
his Iéisure and what may be spared of his 
earnings, tothe culture of himself and his 
farhily, ‘to, the best books, to the best 
teaching, to pleasant and profitable inter- 
course, to sympathy, ,and the offices of 
humanity, and. to the enjoyment of the 
beautiful in nature and art.’’ He is not 
to strive’ to be a mere imitator of rich 
people, but to set himself witha true and 
diligent spirit to make the, best of such 
opportunities as fall in his way. . In the 
house, in the garden, in daily duty or de- 
portment, there is always something which 
may be amended; and nowhere can, en- 
deavours after improvement be soworthily 
bestowed, ‘or so richly rewarded, as at 
home. 
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PARLOUR OCCUPATIONS. 


ORNAMENTAL BEAD AND BUGLE-WORK .— PART IL. 


We have now come to the second di- 
vision of our subject — namely, trim- 
mings, and gimps composed solely of beads 
and bugles, and suitable for ornamenting 
dresses, mantle, and bonnets or caps. 


80 08S SSS 90 03 S300 


The first pattern is worked in one-third 
inch black bugles, and cut-glass seed 
beads; an ounce of the former and a 
bunch of the latter will make a couple 
of yards of the trimming. Take two of 
our silver wire bead needles, and thread 
in each a yard length of strong linen 
thread, or stout silk; knot these strands 
together, and pin them to alead cushion, 
then work as follows :—Thread a bead, a 
bugle, and a bead on one of the strands, 
and a bead, a bugle, and three beads on 
the other; pass the first strand through 
the last two beads of the second in a 
downward, or parallel direction; draw 
the work up to the end, and then repeat. 
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The second pattern may be worked in 
black cut beads, and gold cut beads of 
the size of a mustard-seed; or in white 
and silver, or gray and steel beads. The 
first must be threaded on black silk, or 
strong thread, and the latter on white 
Ciinese silk. In the tirst it would be 
vest to give preference to strong thread. 
_ Thread two of our needles with yard- 
rengths of silk, knot the strands together, 
and pin them to a weighted cushion: 
work as follows :—Thread a black bead 
on one strand, and a black and gold bead 
upon the other; cross the first strand 
through the gold bead, on the second, 
and repeat, drawing up each diamond as 
it 1s formed, so that they may set evenly, 
but not stiffly. When these threads are 
worked out, take two fresh needle-fulls 
of similar length, knot them together, 
and pin them on to the cushion close to 
tiie Commencement of the first row of 
diamonds, Thread a black and a goid 
bead on one strand, and pass the other 
down through the side bead of the first 
diamond on the row of diamonds already 
made, and then cross it through the gold 


bead: repeat. A second row will thus 
be worked, in which the outer side beads 
of the diamonds first made form the inner 
side beads of the diamonds we are adding, 

This gimp may be worked of any width 
by adding rows of diamonds according to 
the instructions given; it may he’ also 
made in one colour only, and in-ene- 
eighth of an inch bugles instead “of 


beads. 


The third pattern is worked in gray 
bugles and small cut glass beads, and 
threaded on stout gray silk. Take éwo 
of our bead needles and thread them 
with yard lengths of silk, knot the ends 
together, and pin them to a cushion; 
work as follows :—Thread a bead on one 
strand and two beads on the other, cross 
the first strand through the second bead 
on the other; draw it up; again thread 
a bead on one strand, and two upon the 
other, and cross the first strand through 
the last bead on the seeond one; thread 
a bead, a bugie, and a bead upon the one 
strand, and a bead, a bugle, two beads, 
a bugle, and a bead upon the other, 
and cross the first strand through the 
last bead, bugle, and bead, upon the 
second; draw the work up; thread 
bead, a bugle, and a bead on one strand, 
and a bead, a bugle, and two beads upou 
the other, and eross the first strand 
through the last of the two beads oa 
the second. Work a diamond in beads 
by threading one on one strand, and two 
upon the cther, and crossing the first 
strand through the last bead on. the 
second; and then recommence the large 
diamond composed of beads and bugles, 
and thread it as before directed. 

The fourth pattern is worked with one- 
third inch bugles, and seed beads. Four 
Strands are required; work as follows :— 
Take two strands first; thread eight 
beads on one, and ten on the other, a2 
eross the first, through the two last beads 
on the second; repeat until the threé 
are nearly used. Attach the other two 


threads to the commencenient ; thread @ 
bugle on both the threads, place it in the 
first loop of beads, thread two beads ‘00 
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one strand, and lay them over, and pass 


pass both the threads through a bugle, 
and lay that in the centre of the second 
loop; and having threaded two beads on 
one strand, and pass the other strand 
under the loop, thread another bugle on 
hoth threads; repeat until all the loops 
are filled up. 

Ey 





The fifth pattern is worked entirely in 
one-eighth inch bugles, and with strong 
linen thread and our bead needles. 

With two yard-length»strands~ work 
diamonds of bagles by threading one on 
one strand and two on the other, and 
crossing the first strand through the 
second bugle on the other. Two rows 
of these diamonds must be worked, and 
laid in parallel lines over the cushion; 
then another strand must be added to 
the extremity of the left-hand’ row of 
diamonds, and four bugles having been 
threaded on it, the needle must be passed 
through the:side, bugle of the third dia- 
mond in the right hand row: but not in 
the direction we are working, but back- 
wards, as it were, putting the needle 
through the bugle from the lower end, 
or that nearest the worker; five bugles 
must now be threaded, and the needle 
passed through the side bugle of the 
third diamond on the left hand row, in 
the proper direction. Proceed thus, 
threading four bugles, and passing the 
needle ithrough the third side bugle of 
the right hand row, in a reverse or back- 
ward direction, and then threading five 
bugles, and passing it through the third 
side bugle on the left hand row, in a pro- 
per direction, .-. - oy WHFS 
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The sixth pattern is worked with one- 
eighth inch bugles, seed beads, and beads 
one size larger, on strong thread. 

Make two lengths of diamonds with 
seed beads in the usual way. ‘Take one 


of these rows, and attach another strand 
£0 it, thread:five bugles, a large bead, and 
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the other thread under the.loop. Then 





then five bugles; count ten beads in the 
chain of diamonds, and pass the needle 
back in a reverse direction through the 
tenth and ninth beads; again thread five 
bugles, a large bead and five bugles, and 
having counted ten more beads, again 
pass the needle back through the tenth 
and ninth beads; repeat until the length 
is worked. 

Now take the other row, and having 
laid it exactly parallel with the first, 
attach a strand to it, and work in the 
same way; only,-instead of placing a 
fresh large bead between each five bugles, 
pass the needle through the bead already 
strung on the side which bas been worked, 
and thus unite the two sides together and 
form the pattern. 





The seventh pattern is worked with 
grain heads and one-third inch bugles on 
strong linen thread. 

Two strands are required ; commence 
by threading a bugle on one strand, and 
four beads and a bugle on the other, and 
cross the first strand through the bugle 
on the second; continue as follows :— 
Thread four beads on one strand, and a 
bugle on the other, crossing the  tirst 
strand through the bugle on the second ; 
repeat ‘until the requisite length is 
threaded, always putting four beads on 
the one strand, and a bugle on the other, 
and crossing the first strand through the 
bugle on the second. Draw up each 
division as it is formed. 

For this pattern we require seed bead 
and one-third inch bugles. Two rows of 
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diamonds have to be threaded first, in 
the usual manner, and of the requisite 
length. ‘This being done, they must be 
taken and laid exaetly parallel with each 
other, and then another strand attached 
to the beginning of one of them, and a 
bugle threaded on it, and the needle 
passed through the side bead of the third 
diamond on the opposite row; another 
bugle is then to be threaded, and the 
needle passed through the side bead of 
the sixth diamond on the first row. Pro- 
ceed thus, threading a bugle, and alter- 
nately passing through a bead on one 
side or ‘the other, always omitting two 
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diamonds, and taking the side bead of 
the third, 

When these two rows are united, the 
pattern may be widened by laying another 
row parallel with them, and adding that 
in similar manner, taking care to arrange 
the bugles so that they-shall form dia- 
monds with those of the first row. 

Any width can be worked by continu- 
ing to add rows of diamonds with bugles 
between. 

This gimp, worked four rows wide, 
makes a very handsome trimming for the 
front. and skirt of a dress. 

In working these gimps, the chief 
matters to be attended to are,’ to use 
strong and even, but not too coarse, silk 
or thread; to use beads and bugles of an 
uniform size, and to draw the work up 
evenly, but never so tightly as to strain 
it, as the bugles will then often ‘fray and 
suap the silk. : pine 

Strictly follow our direetions, ‘with 
patience and perseverance; and we feel 
assured that, however diflicult at first 
may appear the working out of this art, 
the path to suecess will speedily be-un- 
folded, and. the reader need fear ‘16 
failure. A modern poetess has said— 


“The proudest motto for the young— 

Write it in lines of gold— 

Upon thy heart and in thy mind 
The stirring words unfold ; 

And in misfortune’s dreary hour, 
Or tortune’s prosperous gale, 

Twill have a holy, cheering power,— 
There’s no such word as Jail.” 


Qur subject needs not many introdue- 
tory remarks this time; for it will be 
remembered by our readers, that at page 
474, vol. vii., we have already given full 
and clear directions for-buying and choos+ 
ing heads and bugles—thesameare equally 
applicable here. For other materials, ail 
that will be required are fine wire, such 
as used by flower mouuters, and floss-silk. 
The wire should be covered with white 
for white beads or bugles, with black for 
those which are blaek, and with green 
for green bugles or beads. ‘The black- 
covered wire will also do for purple, and 
the white for pink or blue. Simple, un- 
covered wire may be used; but as it 
shines through and, besides, shows itself 
every here and there, it does not look so 
neat or so well. Of course, the floss-silk 
to wind the flowers must be of the same 
colour as the beads or bugles of which 
the flower is composed, 


Our first_cut represents a spray com- 


posed of Roman-pearl beads. For it. we 
require half-a-dozen rows of seed pearls, 
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PEARL BEAD FLOWER. 


two rows of pearls the size of a pea, itd 
a. row of pearls: of’ an ‘intermediate’ side, 
and about three yards ‘of the fine, while 
covercd wire, and a skein ot réekofi white 
floss-silk. | px 

For a leaf, take a piece of: wire about 
three-eighths:in length, and fhirteen of 
the largest beads, and work the diamond 
pattern, as we elsewhere direéted—these 
beads will make four didtaoyids.> Care 
must be taken in drawmg them<ap,* ol 
the wires will either crack and ‘flaw the 
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beads, if drawn too tightly, ot be toe s 


visible if not drawn up” sufficiently. 


Having completed the diamonds which 7 
constitute the centre of the leaf, twist a 
the’ wires neatly together-to:forma steth 9 7 
and take a second piece of wire of the 7] 


same length, pass it through’ ‘the ‘bottom 


bead of the. centre: of the leaf,’ thread a 
fourteen seed pearls upon it, and thet © 


pass it through the right outside beadol 
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the second diamond, putting it; in above, 


' and letting it come. out below, ; Thread 


thirteen more seed-pearls, and pass the 
wire from above downwards; through the 
outside bead of the third. diamond of the 
right-hand side. Thread twelve beads, 
and then instead of passing the wire 
through the outside bead: of the fourth 
diamond, put it iat the right side of the 
top bead. | Thread .nine“seed-pearls, and 
pass the‘wire again tluough the top bead, 
putting it m,as before, at the right side. 
We havenow the thrée loops whieh form 
one side of»the leafy and. the one which 
shapes the: pot; and again swe. thread 
twelve beadsand pass the wire.through 
the outsideibeadof the second ‘diamond 
from the*top-en: the Jeft “sidéy-bat-this 
time we put-it ine frem below, upwards. 
‘Then comessthe loop’ of \thisteen beads, 
and then theléop‘of fourteen; as‘On the 














opposite. Sidey antl wetavist ‘the. wires 
neathyand firmly ¢oyfasten’ off, leaving a 
stem of ahout'xa “eotpleofinches, the 
upper” portion eb svweluch;:or/ that nearest 
thebends, iste be wound peatlpavith floss- 
silkto, hide the wits. yo 


‘pattern. way be made of 
yanereasing or decreas- 
rof-dinmonds in the centre, 
and thenambersoftoops at the sides. 
We have givens medium and useful size 
for most orname@ital purposes. From five 
to seven Of dhieSe leaves are sufficient for 
any ordivaryespray, whether intended for 
the hairgor for decorating the dress. 
We'&carcely need observe that the 
smaller the pearls which, are, used are, 
the more delicate and real will be the 
sppearance ofthe ornament; and, for 
very. fine work, silver wire must be sub- 
stituted for .the white-covered wire we 
haye.spoken.of, it being lighter and more 
pliable. 
We giv 


Leaves‘ of th 
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another pattern for 
leaves, Which is. very 
., neat and easy. About 
. three-eighths of :wire 
Will |be: required to 
make a Small: leaf. 
Nine seed-pearls. are 
threaded, and slipped 
to the centre of the 
wire, whielr is then 
folded and. twisted 
tightly together: for 
| rin about. the. sixth of 
an. inch; nine. more! beads. are then 
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PEARL BEAD LEAF, 


> threaded \on one ‘wire, and. slipped to 


within )a; quarter of .an inch of the 
twist, or stem; and that spare quarter of 
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an inch’ is firmly twisted with the oppo- 
site side of the wire we are using, so as 
to fix the seeond loop. Nine beads are 
then, threaded. on >the other wire, and 
formed into aloopin like manner. ‘The 
two wiresiare then twisted together again 
for about a quarter of an inch, to forin 
the central stem, and then again a loop is 
made and fixed on each wire as’ before, 
only now eleven beads are to be threaded. 
The two wires are again twisted together 
to their extremities, and the leaf is com- 
plete, excepting that it has to be wound 
with floss. Of course the ‘size of these 
leaves ean also: be increased: ad lihi/am, 
by, taking.a longer wire to begin with, 
increasing the number of loops, and’ adi- 
ing one or. two more beads in each pair 
of loops.as we-approach the base of thie 
leaf—but the size we have given is a very 
useful one.» : 

The smaller flowers in our spray are 
thus made :+Take a piece of wire three- 
eighths,of a yard.in length, thread’ five 
seed-beads, one second-sized: bead, and 
five seed-beads; bring these to within 
about an inch and a half of one end of the 
wire, and then twist the wires together 
so as to, form a loop of beads.’ Make four 
other similar loops, bringing them all 
closely-side by side, and steadying them 
by a twist on thé wire, and then twist the 
two ends of the wire together fo form a 
stem, and arrange the, five loops, in an 
even circle. Thread a:large-sized bead on 
fine silver wire, twist. the wire to keep it 
firm, and ‘make this bead the centre of 
the circle of loops, passing the wire it is 
on down beside the stem, and maintaining 
it in its ‘place by: the floss-silk which 
winds the stem. wo 

For the larger-flowers we first make a 
small one according ‘to the directions just 
given, and then take-about'a quarter of a 
yard of wire, and passing one end of it 
through: the second sized bead in the 
middle of one of the doops, thread four 
seed-beads, one large bead, and four sced- 
beads: on it, ‘and then pass the wire 
through. the ‘second sized bead in thie 
middle of the next loop, thas forniing an 
exterior loop. This we repeat all round 
uutal we have an external -circle of five 
loops surrounding the original inner one ; 
the ends of the wire are then very neatly 
and firmly twisted together with a pair ol 
pliers and eut off elose. Two large and 
two.small flowers will suffice’ for a spray 
with seven.leaves; three flowers are 
enough for one with only five leaves. 
When the leaves and flowers are bo! 
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made, they must he tastefully arranged 
into a spray, and wound together with 
floss-silk. 

Our next pattern is a spray of wheat- 
ears in pearl or gold-coloured oblong 
beads. For this we require three rows of 
oblong beads, which will make a spray of 
five ears; some fine silver wire, and some 
floss-silk. 

Each ear should have fifteen or eighteen 
beads in it. As many wires as there are 
beads must be cut off, the length of each 
being about three inches. On each wire 
a bead is to be threaded, and maintained 
in its place by twisting the wire close up 
to it. About an inch of wire must be 
passed through the bead when it is about 
to be bound into its place with floss; of 
this inch, one-third projects at the top to 
form the beard, one-third passes down the 
middle of the bead, and the remainder is 
bound in with the twisted wires which 
constitute the stem. To pearl beads we 
use silver wire, to gold-coloured beads 
gold wire must be put. Those who have 
old bits of gold or silver bullion may un- 
ravel that and use it. The wires which 
hold each bead must be hidden by turn- 





WHEAT-EAR. 

ing them to the back or underside of 
the ear. 

Very pre.ty flowers or sprays may be 
made of bigles for the decoration of 
ball-dresses, or for wearing in the hair 
Black, white, gray . 
ack, white, gray, green, purple, and 
pink bugles, well adapted for this purpose, 
may be obtained at any of the bead and 
bugle makers, or rather retailers; for the 


reater part of those we use are imported 
Soot abroad. For flowers we use ty 
sizes, the one about an eighth of an inch 
in length, or rather better, and the othe; 
one-third of aninch long. <A bright, even. 
looking bugle, large in the tube, should 
be chosen—an ounce of each kind yi} 
make a fair-sized spray. Besides, we 
shall require beads rather larger than 
mustard-seed—this size is usually solid, 





BUGLE SPRAYS. 


and sold in bunches; a bunch will be suf- 
ficient. The solid or grain-like beads are 
preferable to the hollow, pearl-like beads 
for these sprays, not being so fragile, and 
the new style of canvas work in beads 
has created a supply of the size and sort 
needed. The other requisites are wire 
and floss-silk, the wire, as before said, 
being chosen to match the colour of the 
bugles. These covered wires are to be 
obtained at artificial flower makers, and 
are sold on reels ; the green can be bought 
in knots at wax-flower makers. The floss- 
silk at any Berlin wool repository. 

The leaves are made exactly in the 
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same way as the bead-leaf we have given 
a cut and description of, viz., in loops, 
only the small bugles are used instead of 
beads. About nine leaves will make a 
small spray. 

There are, however, various patterns of 
bugle leaves, many of which will suggest 
themselves to any one practising the work. 
We will, however, give a cut of another 
by way of illustration. 

This one is made exactly on the same 
principle as the other, but the larger 
bugles and beads are employed in it. 
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BUGLE LEAF, 


Thus in the top loop or point of the leaf, 
we thread a long bugle, a bead, a long 
bugle, a bead, a long bugle, a bead, and 
then another long bugle, and bringing 
them to the centre of the wire, twist it 
immediately below them for a quarter of 
an inch. ‘The two next loops are made 
each on their separate wire in like manner, 
and then the two wires are again twisted 
together for a third of an inch. ‘Lhe 
second pair of loops, or base of the leaf, 
are made by threading first a long bugle, 
and then a bead, then three bugles, and a 
bead twice, and then a long bugle on each 
wire, and fixing the loops by a twist to 
each, and then twisting the two wires to- 
cether as astem. When complete, each 
leaf will require putting into shape. =~ 

‘The bugle flowers are of two kinds, 
double and single, and are composed of 
hugles of both sizes, and heads, and look 
all the handsomer if finished off with a 
large bead, one the size of a pea in the 
centre. 

Take about three-quarters of a yard of 
wire, thread on it a bead, a long bugle, 
seven short bugles, and a long bugle ; 
push these to within two inches of one 
end of the wire, and then pass the longer 
end of the wire again through the bead 
from the outside, inwards, or towards the 
bugles; draw it up gently and closely, 
and the first loop or petal of the flower is 
formed. Thirteen loops are required, and 
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each one is made in. the same way, tlic 
wire being always put a second time 
through the bead, entering it from the 
side of the loop last made, and being 
drawn closely up. These loops or petals 
stand up, and overlay each other; when 
all are completed, the two ends of the 
wire are twisted together to form the 
stem, and the circular, cup-shape of the 
flower is thus finished up. 

When the flower is to be double, a 
second cup, or circle of up-standing loops 
must be made; but this inner portion 
contains eleven instead of thirteen petals. 
and there are but five small bugles in- 
stead of seven in each; in all other re- 
spects it is exactly similar. The stem is 
passed down through the centre of the 
outer cup, and a large bead being threaded 
on a couple of inches of wire, and main- 
tained in its place by a twist of the ends 
of the wire, is passed through the centre 
of the two cups, and the three twisted 
wires are wound together into one neat 
stem with floss-silk, 

Single flowers look best small; there- 
fore the inner cup, with the central large 
bead, should be used for them. Various 
fantastic groupingsof beadsand 
bugles may be combined to form 47%. 
other flowers, or to simulate i as 
buds. We give a cut of one of URNS 
them, which is made of long ‘\ 4 


bugles, short bugles, and beads, WH 
threaded on four wires, and 7 
arranged in diamonds. 

About four flowers, two 
single andtwo double, a couple 
of buds, and nine or ten leaves, 
make a very pretty spray if 
tastefully grouped and neatly 
bound together with floss-silk. hie siz: 
we make them of course depends upon 
the purpose for which they are required ; 
for looping a dress, five leaves, a bud, 
and two flowers will be sufficient. 

Yor mourning, black, white, or gray 
bugles make up very prettily. Green 
bugles, too, have a very brilliant cifect, 
and elegant sets of sprays or wreaths may 
be made by following our directions, at a 
merely nominal price compared with thie 
cost of them if we were to order them to 
be made. Besides, the work itself is a 
eraceful and pretty employment for the 
fingers, and calls for a certain degree o}! 
tuste aud imagination, and is very sug- 
gestive. We therefore recommend if to 
our readers in full confidence that it wil! 
amuse and interest them. 
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THE CIRC 


Or all the peoples of the Caucasus 
none more fully realize than the Cireas- 
sians those heroic qualities with which 
imagination delights to invest the tribes 
of these mountains. Courage, intellt- 
gence, and remarkable beauty, have been 
liberally bestowed on them by nature; 
and what is to be admired above all in 
their character is a calm, noble dignity 
that never forsakes them, and which they 
unite with the most chivalric feelings and 
the most ardent passion for national li- 
berty. “I remember,” says M. Hom- 
maire de Hell, * that during my stay at 
Ekaterinodar, the capital of the Cossacks 
of the Black Sea, being seated one morn- 
ing in frout of a merchant’s house in the 
company of several Russian officers, I 
saw a very ill-dressed Circassian come 
up, who appeared to belong to the lowest 
class. He stopped before the shop, and 
while he was cheapening some articles, we 
examined his sabre. I saw distinctly on 
it the Latin tmscription, 4220 Domini, 
1547, and the blade appeared to me to 
ve of superior temper; the Russians 
were of a different opinion, for they 
handed the weapon back to the Circas- 
sian with disdainful indifference. The 
Circassian took it without uttering a 
word, cut off a handful of his beard with 
it at a stroke, as easily as though he had 
done it with a razor, then quietly mounted 
his horse and rode away, casting on the 
officers a look of such deep scorn as no 
words eould describe.” 

‘The Circassians, ever engaged in war, 
are it general all well armed. Their 
equipment consists of a rifle, a sabre, a 
long dagger, which they wear in front, 
and a pistol stuck in their belt. heir 
remarkably elegant costume consists of 
tight pantaloons, and a short tunic belt 
round the waist, and having cartridge 
pockets worked on the breast ; their 
head-dress is a round laced cap, encircled 
with a black or white border of long- 
wooled sheepskin. In cold or rainy 
weather, they wear a hood (bashlik), and 
wrap themselves in an impenetrable felt 
cloak (burka). Their horses aré small, 
but of astonishing spirit and bottom, 
It has often been ascertained by the Impe- 
rial garrisons that Circassian marauders 
have got over twenty-five or even thirty 
leagues of ground in a night. When 
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ASSIANS. 


pursued by the Russians, the moup. 
taineers are not to be stopped by. the 
most rapid torrents. 
young, and not yet trained to this perilous 
kind of service, the rider gallops him up 
to the verge of the ravine, then covering 
the animal’s head with Ins burka,. he 
plunges, almost always with impunity, 
down precipices that are sometimes from 
ten to fifteen yards deep. 

The Circassians are wonderfully ex. 
pert in the use. of firearms, and of their 
double-edged daggers... Armed only with 
the latter weapon, they have been known 
to leap their horses over, the Russian 
bayonets, stab the soldiers, and rout their 
squared battalions. When they are sur. 
rounded in their forts or villages, without 
any chance of escape, they. often sacrifice 
their wives and children, set. fire to their 
dwellings, and perish in the flames rather 
than surrender. Like all orientals, they 
do not abandon their dead and wounded 
except at the last extremity, and nothing 
can surpass the obstinacy with. which 
they fight to carry them off from the 
enemy. It was to this fact, M.deHelk 
relates, 1 owed my escape from one af 
the greatest dangers | ever encoun 
tered. ; ! 

In the month of April, 1841, I ex 
plored the military line of the Kuban 
On my departure from Stavropol,, the go- 
vernor strongly insisted on giving me,an 
escort; but I refused it, for fear-of en- 
cumbering my movements, and resolved 
to trust. to my lucky. star... Tt. was ‘the 
season of flood, too, in the Kuban, a pe- 
riod in which the Circassians very seldout: 
cross it, I accepted, however, as aguide, 
an old Cossack, who had seen -more. than 
five-aud-twenty years’ fighting, and . was 
all over scars; in short, a genuine des) 
scendant of the Zaporogues. . This, many: 
my interpreter, and a postilion, whom we? 
were to change at each station, formed: 
my whole suite. We were all armed, 
though there is not much use in sucha 
precaution. in a country where. one-is al- 
ways attacked either unawares, so that 
he cannot defend himself, or by superior 
forces, against which all resistance is but: 
a danger the more. But.what of that? 
There was something imposing and flaty, 
tering to one’s pride in these martial, ac- 
coutrements, <A Tiflis dagger was stuck: 
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in my belt, a heavy rifle thumped against 
my loins, and my holsters contained an 
excellent pair of St. Etien pistols. My 
Cossack was armed with two pistols, a 
rifle, a Circassian sabre, and a lance. As 
for my interpreter, an Italian, he was as 
brave as a Calabrian bandit, and what I 
prized aboveallinhim wasan imperturbable 
coolness in the most critical positions, and 
a blind obedience to my orders. For five 
days we pursued our way. pleasantly 
along the Kuban, without thinking of the 
danger’ of our position. The country, 
broken up by beautiftl hills, was covered 
with rich vegetation. ‘T‘he muddy waters 
of the Kuban flowed on our left, and be- 
yond the river we’saw distinctly the first 
ranges of the Caucasus. ‘We could even 
discern the smoke of the Circassian a-uls 
rising up amidst the forests. 

The ‘weather next morning was cold 
and rainy, and everything gave token of 
an unpleasant: day. The country before 
us ‘was quite unlike that we were leaving 
behind. ‘The road wound tortuously over 
an immense plain befween marshes and 
quagmires that often rendered it all but 
impossible to advance. | Our morning ride 
was therefore a dull and silent one. The 
Cossack’ had no tales to tel! of liis war- 
like feats; he was in bad humour, and 
never opened his lips except to rap out 
one of those thundering oaths in which 
the Russians often indulge. A thin rain 
beat in our ens our a nonnet =) at 
every step on the greasy clay soll, and we 
rede 4 single file, nailed up in our 
burkas and bashliks. Towards noon the 
weather cleared up, the road became less 
difficult, and towards cvening we were 
but’an hour and a half from the last fort 
on that side of Ekaterinodar. We were 
then proceeding slowly, without any 
thought ‘of danger, and I paid no heed 
to the-Cossack, who had halted some dis- 
tanee beltind.' But our quick-eared guide 
had heard the sound ‘of hoofs, and in a 
few* seconds he rode up at full speed, 
shouting with all his might, ‘ The 'Tcher- 
kesses !' ‘the ‘'I'cherkesses!” Looking 
round we'saw four mountaineers coming 
over a ‘hill not far from the road. My 
plan was instantly formed. The state of 
our horses rendered any attempt at flight 
entirely useless; we were still far from 
the fortress, and, once overtaken, we 
could not avoid a fight, the chances of 
which were all against us. The Cossack 
alone had a sabre, and when once we had 
discharged our fire-arms it would be all 
over with us. But I knew that the Cir- 
S 


cassians never abandoned their dead and 
wounded, and it was on this I founded 
our hope of safety. My orders were 
quickly given, and we continued to ad- 
vance at a walk, riding abreast, but sufli- 
ciently wide apart. to leave each man’s 
movements free. Not a word was 
uttered by any of us, I had incurred 
many dangers in the course of my travels, 
but I had never been in a situation of 
more breathless anxiety. In less than a 
minute we distinctly heard the galloping 
of the mountaineers, and. immediately 
afterwards their balls whizzed past us, 
My burka was.slightly touched, and the 
shaft of the Cossack’s lance was cut in 
two.. The critical moment was come; I 
gave the word, and we instantly wheeled 
round, and discharged our pistols at arm’s 
length at our assailants: two of them 
fell. “Away now,.and ride for your 
lives,” I shouted, “‘ the Circassians will 
not pursue us.” Qur horses, which had 
recovered their wind, and. were probably 
inspired by the smell of powder, carried 
us along at a sweeping pace, and never 
stopped until we were within sight of the 
fortress. Exactly what I had foreseen 
had happened. On the morning after the 
memorable day the garrison, turned ont 
and scoured the country, and I accompa- 
nied them to the scene of action. There 
were copious marks of blood on the sand, 
and among the sedges on the side of the 
road we found a shaska, or Circassian 
sabre, which had been dropped, no doubt, 
by the enemy. The commanding officer 
presented it to me, and I have kept it 
ever since as a remembrance of my. pe- 
rilous interview with, the mountaineers. 
It bears the mark of a ball, 

It would be difficult to give any pre- 
cise idea respecting: the religious princi- 
ples of the various, nations, of the Cau- 
casus, The charge of idolatry has been 
alleged against several of them, but we 
think without any good grounds, Pagan- 
ism, Christianity, and Muhammadanism, 
have by turns found access among them, 
and the result. has been an anomalous 
medley of no clearly-defined doctrines 
with the most. superstitious practices of 
their early obsolete creeds. The Lesehis 
and the eastern tribes alone are really 
Muhammadans. As for the Ossetans, 
Circassians, Kabardians, and other west- 
ern tribes, they seem to profess a pure 
deism, mingled with some Christian and 
Mussulman notions. It is thought that 
Christianity was introduced among these 
people by the celebrated Thamar, Queen 
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of Georgia, who reigned in the latter part 
of the twelfth century ; but it is much 
more probable that this was done by the 
Greek colonies of the Lower Empire, and 
afterwards by those of the Republic of 
Genoa in the Crimea. The Teherkesses 
to this day entertain a profound reverence 
for the crosses and old churches of thei 
country, to which they make frequent 
pilgrimages, and. yearly offerings and 
sacrifices. It seems, too, that the Greek 
mythology has left numerous traces in 
Circassia; the story of Saturn, for m- 
stance, that of the ‘Titans endeavouring 
to scale heaven, and several others, are 
found among many of the tribes. A very 
marked characteristie of the Circassians 
is a total absence of religious fanaticism. 
Pretenders to divine inspiration have al- 
ways been repulsed by them, and most of 
them have paid with their lives for their 
attempts at proselytism. This is not the 
case on the Caspian side of the moun- 
tains, where Schamy!’s power is in agreat 
measure based on his religious influence 
over the tribes. i 
When. two. nations are at war,’ it 
usually happens that the one is calum- 
niated, by the other, and the strouger 
seeks an apology for its own ambition in 
blackening the character ‘of its antago- 
nist. Thus the Russians, wishing to make 
the inhabitants of the Caueasus appear 
as savages, against whom every means of 
extermination is allowable, relate» the 
most absurd tales of the ferocious torture 
inflicted by them on their prisoners. But 
there is no. truth in all this. I have often 
met military men who have been prison- 
ers in the mountains, and they unani- 
mously testified to the good treatment 
they had received.. The Circassians deal 
harshly only with those who resist, or 
who have made several attempts to es- 
cape ; but in those cases their measures 
are fully justified by the fear lest the fu- 
gitives should convey important topogra- 
hieal information to the Russians. ‘As 
tor the story of the chopped horsehair 
inserted under the skin of the soles: of the 
feet to hinder the eseape of captives, it 
has been strangely exaggerated by some 
travellers. 1 never could. hear of-more 
than one prisoner of war who had been 
thus treated, and this. was an army.sur- 
geon with whom 1 had an opportunity 
of conversing, He had not. been pre- 
viously ill-treated in any way by) the 
mountaineers ; but, distraeted with the 
desire for. freedom; he had made three 
atéempts to escape, and it was not-until 


the third that the Tcherkesses had 1, ‘ 
course to the terrtble expedient of ith | 


horsehair. During our stay:at the wate, 
of the Caucasus | saw a young Rissig 
woman who had recently: been. reseug; 


by General Grabbe’s detachment. Shorty | 


alter our arrival she fled, and returned 4 
the mountains. 


in fayour of the gallantry of the Cirms — 


sians. Indeed, there is:movone in} th 
country but well knows the deepr respec 
they profess for the sex. Et:wouldsbe 
very difticult, if, not) impossable; to.umen 
tion any case in which Russian. feimale 
prisoners have been maltreated by them, 
_ Phe Cireassians have been accustomed 
from time immemorial to make prisoner 
of all foreigners who Jand on the shores 
without any special warrant: or recom 
mendation. . This :custom has -beenide: 
nounced and! censured im every: possible 
way; yet itis not so barbarous asihas 
been'supposed. Hncompassed byienemies, 
exposed to incessant attacks, and xebyi 
for their defence chiefly onthe natures 
their country, the jealous eare of :ther 
independence has naturally compelled 
the mountaineers to become: suspicious, 
and not to allow any traveller: 'te::pene- 
trate their retreats: What: proves that 
this prohibitive measure is» by mo) means 
the result of a savage temper is, that 
is enough to pronounce the name ofa 
chief, no matter who, to be weleomed and 
treated everywhere with unbounded ‘hos- 
pitality.. Reassured by this slender e- 
dence of good faith, the | mounsaineers 


lay aside their distrust, and think only a 
how they may do honour to the -guestof = 


one of their princes. 9) 6 6) d¥0 
But, another and. still graver charge 


still hangs over the Circassians, namely, 4 4 
their slave-dealing, which -has;so often | 
provoked the generous indignation ofthe | 


philanthropists of ‘Hurope, and for: the 
abolition of which Russia has beem et 
tolled by: ali. journalists. »; We: are: cer 
tainly far from approving of that:hatefdl 
trade, in which human beings are bought 


and sold as’ merchandise; <but.we ate q 
bound, in justice. to the people:.of ASI, 


to remark, that there is.a wide: 

between Oriental slavery and. that whieb 
exists in Russia, m the French -eolanits, 
and im America. In the Hast, slaver, 
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becomes infact a virtual adéption, ayined “g 





has generally a favourable effect: both oo ~ 


t +e 


the moral and physical weal of the ind | ~ 
vidual. It is a condition: by nomeaas | © 


implying :any sort. of degradation, 20 i 


has there-ever existed between. it -and 
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the class of freemen that line of demar- 


cation, beset by pride and prejudice, 
which is: found everywhere else, It 
would be easy to mention the names of 
many high dignitaries of Turkey who 
were originally slaves ; indeed, it would 
be ditlicult to name one young: man of 
the Caucasus, sold to the Parks, who 
did not rise to more or less distinction. 
As for the women, large cargoes of whom 
still arrive in the- Bosphorus im spite of 
the Russian blockade, they are far from 
bewailing their lot; on the contrary, they 
think themselves very fortunate m being 
able. to set ont for Constantimople, which 
oficrs thom a prospect of everything that 
cau. fascinate the imagination of a: girl of 
the East.\: Adl this, of course, presup- 
poses the absenee of those family: affee- 
tious to which ave attach:so much ‘value; 
but it: must not be forgotten that the 


~ tribes of the Caucasus cannot be fairly 


or soundly judged by the standard of our 
Kuropeaw notions, but: that we mustmake 


due allowance for their social state, their 


manners, ‘and: traditions. ‘The sale of 


- women in Circassia is obviously but a 


substitute and an equivalent for the in- 
dispeusable preliminaries that elsewhere 
precede every. marriage in the Kast; with 
this difference: alone, that im’ the: Cawea- 
sus,.on account ofits remoteness, it. is 


~. an agent. who undertakes the pecuniary 


part:of the transaction, and acts as the 
medium between the girl’s relations ‘and 
hin whose lawful wife she is in-most cases 
to become. . ‘The ‘parents, it is true, part 
with their children, and give them up to 


strangers almost always unknown ’ to 


them: but they do not abandon them for 
all that. .They keep up a frequent cor- 
respondence with tucm, and the Russians 
never capture a single Cireassian boat in 
which there: are. not. men and women 
going to orreturning from Constantinople 
merely to see their children: No one who 
has been in the Caucasus can be ignorant 
of the fact: that allvthe families, not ex- 
cepting even those of high rank, esteem 
it a great. honour'to have their children 
placed out in Turkey. It is to all these 
relations and alliances, as L may say, be- 
tween the Cireassians and the ‘lurks that 


the latter owe the great moral influence 


they still exercise over the tribes of the 
Caucasus. ‘The name of Turk is-always 
the best recommendation among the 
mountaineers, and. there: is no sort of 
respectful consideration but is evinced 
towards those: who have returned. home 
after passing some years of servitude in 
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Turkey. Afier all, the Russians the 
selves think on tls subject precisely 1s 
we do, and were it not for potent politica! 
considerations, they wiala not by any 
means offer impediment to the Caucasian 
slave-trade. This is proved most mani 
festly bythe proposal, made by a Russian 
general in 1843; to regulate and ratify 
this traffic, and carry it on for the benefit 
of Russia, by granting the Czar’s sub- 
jects the exclusive privilege of purchusing 
Cireassian slaves. The scheme was abor- 
tive, and could not have been otherwise, 
for it is. a monstrous absurdity to com- 
pare Russian: slavery with’ that which) 
prevails in Constantinople. Nothing 
proves more strongly how different are 
the real.sentiments of the Circassians 
from those imputed to them, than the 
indignation with which they regard 
slavery, such as prevails in Russia. | 
will here relate an aneedote which | 
doubt not will appear strange to many 
persons ;: but. l can guarantee. its authen- 
ticity, since the fact: occurred ander i: 
own eyes. 

A detachment of mouutaineers, de- 
signed to form a guard of |hononr for 
Paskewitch, passed through Rostof on 
the Don, im: 1838. The sultry season 
was then at its height, and two of the 
Circassians, going to bathe, laid their 
clothes in the. boat belonging to the 
custom-house. ‘There was certainly no- 
thing very reprehensible in this ;. but the 
employés of the customs thought other- 
wise, threw the men’s clothes. into the 
river, and assaulted them with sticks. 
Immediately there was: a tremendous 
uproar; all the mountaineers flocked to 
the. spot, and threatened to set fire to the 
town if the amplest satisfaction were uot 
given to their comrades. The inhabitants 
were seized with alarm, and the director 
of the customs went in person to the 
commander of the Circassians, to beseech 
lim not to put his treats in execution : 
and he backed his entreaties with the 
offer of a round sum of money for the 
officer and his men. ‘ Money!” retorted 
the indignant chieftain, “money! it is 
good for base-souled, venal Russians! 
It.is good for you, who sell men, women, 
aud children jike vile cattle; but among 
our people, the honour of a man made in 
the image of Ged is not bought and sold. 
Let your men kneel down before my 
soldiers, and beg: their pardon ; that is 
the only reparation we insist on.”’ ‘I'lic 
chief’s demand: was comphied with, and 
the peace of the town ~ ay 
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restored. The wordswe have reported 
are authentic ;' they prove that the Tcher- 
kesses ‘do not look on the sale of) their 
children as @ traffic; and that in the actual 
state of their national: civilization, that 
sale cannot’ be in’ anywise considered as 
incompatible with family affections, 
and the sentiments of honour and hu- 
manity. . : 
The Cireassian women have been cele- 
brated by so many writers, and: their 
beauty has been made the theme -of so 
inany charming descriptions, that we may 
be allowed to say a few words about them: 
Unfortunately we are constrained to 
avow, that the reputation of their charms 
appears to us Breatly exaggerated, and 
that ii person they are much less remark - 
able than the men. It is true we: have 
not been able to visit any of the great 
centres of the population; we have not 
been among the independent tribes, but 
we have been in several a-uls onthe banks 
of the Kuban, and been eiitertained ina 
princely fanbily; "but nowhere could: we 
see any of those perfect beauties of whom 
travellers make such: frequent mention. 
The only thing that really struck - us. in 


these mountain girls was the elegance: of 


their shape, and the inimitable: grace of 
their bearing. A Cireassian woman is 
never awkward, Dressed in rags er in 
brocade, she never fails to assume spon- 
taneously the most noble and picturesque 
In this respect’ she is ineon- 
testably superior to the highest efforts 
of fascination which. < Parisian’.art «can 
achieve. 

The great celebrity of the women of 
the Caucasus appears to have been de- 
rived from the bazaars of Constantinople, 
where the Turks, who are great admirers 
of their charms, still inquire after them 
with extreme avidity. But as their 
notions of beauty are quite different from 
ours, and relate chiefly to plumpness, and 
the shape of the feet, it is not at all sur- 
prising that the opinions of the Turks 
have misled travellers. But though the 
Cireassian belles do not completely realize 
the ideal type dreamed of by Europeans, 
we are far from denying the brilliant 
qnalities with which nature has evidently 
endowed them. They are engaging, 
sracious, and affable towards the stranger, 
and we can well conceive that their 
charming hospitality has won for them 
many an ardent admirer. 

Apropos of the conjugal and domestic 
tabits of the Circassians ; I will describe 
» excursion I made along the military 


} 
t 
‘ 


le of. the north, eighteen. months. after 
my journey to the Caspian Sea... 
During my ‘stay. at; Ekaterinodar, the 
capital of the country of the Blaek. Se 
Cossacks, 1 heard a great. deal .about, 
Tcherkess prince, allied to Russia,. and 
established, on: the right, ‘bank ., of, the 


Kuban, a, dozen versts from the town. | | 


therefore gladly, accepted, the, proposal 
made to, née by-the Attaman Zavadotsky 
to visit. the chief, under an escort ,of ‘an 
officer and, two :soldiers, Baron Klogh, 
of. whom .I have already spoken, accom. 
panied me. ..We mounted. oar horses, 
armed to. the teoth, according. ta the. in- 
variable custom of the; country, and in 


three: hours we alighted in, the middle of 


the. a-al,,. We were : immediately sur- 
rounded by a crowd. of .persons,. whose 
looks had nothing in them of welcome; 
but when. they were, informed. that,.we 
were not Russians, but foreigners, and 
that we were. come merely.to, request.a 
few hours’ hospitality ,of; their, master, 
their sour looks, were changed.for an.ex- 
pression of the: frankest. .cordiality, and 
they. hastened. to conduct;-us_ to..the 
prince’s dwelling. 


~» It-was a miserable thatched mud.cabia, 


in. front:.of which we. .found.,.the . noble 
Leherkess, lying on: a, :nat, in ;his shirt, 


and hare-footed... He received. usin the 


kindest manner, and after complimenting 
us On Our. arrival, he thes to mak 
his toilette. - He sent. for his. most: ele- 
gant garments and his: most: stylish leg- 
gear, girded jon his .weapons, which he 
took care to. make.us. admire, and), then 
led us into the cabin, which served as 


his abode during the day. ‘The interior | — 
was as naked and unfurnished as it could | 
A divan covered with reed | ~ 
matting, a few vessels, and a saddle, were | 
the only objects visible. After we had | 


well be. 


rested a few moments, the prince begged 
us to pay a visit to his wife and daughter 
who had been apprised of our arrival, 
and were extremely desirous to see us. 
These ladies occupied a hut of their 


own, consisting, like the prince’s, of but 


one room. They rose as we entered, and 
saluted us very gracefully ; then motion 
ing us to be seated, the mother sat down 
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in the Turkish fashion on her divat, 4 


whilst her daughter came and leaned 


gracefully against the sofa on which we os | 
had taken our places. When the cere? © 
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mony of reception was over, we remarked 


with surprise that the prince had not 


crossed the threshold, but merely put 


his head in at the door to answer ow | 7 
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questions and talk with lis wife. Our 
ossack officer explairied the meaning of 
this singular conduet, telling us that a 
Circassian husband cannot, without de- 
triment to his honour, enter his wife’s 
apartment during the day. . This rule is 
rigorously observed in all families that 
make any pretensions to distinction. 

The princess’s' apartment had a little 
more air of comfort than her husband's, 
We found in it- two large divans with 
silk cushions embroidered with gold and 
silver, carpets of painted felt, several 
tranks, and ‘a very pretty work-basket. 
A dittle Russian: mirror, and the chief’s 
armorial tréphies, formed thé ornaments 
of the walls.- But the floor was ‘not 
boarded; the walls were ‘rough plastered, 
and two ‘little: holes; furnished with 
shutters, barely served to let :a little-air 
into’ the ‘interior. ' The’ ‘prineess, who 
seemed abot five and thirty or forty, was 
not fitted: ‘to ‘support! the teputation: of 
her coutitrywomen; and we were “by no 
means dazzled by hercharms. “Her dress 
alone attracted ‘our attention. Under & 
brocaded: pelisse with short sleeves, and 
laced: on the 'stains, ‘she woré'‘a ‘silk 
chemise, open much lower down than 
decéney ‘could ‘approve!’ A’ velvet’ cap 
tritimed ‘with silver; smooth plaits'of hair, 
cut heart-shape'on the forehead, a white 
veil fastenéd‘on the top of the head, and 
crossino over the bosom; and lastly,a' red 
shaw! thrown earelessly over her lap, com- 
pleted her toilétte,\’As for het daughter, 
we thought her charming: she was'dressed 
in a’ white Tobe, and'a red Kazavek -con- 
fined‘round the wiist-;she ‘had delicate 
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features, a dazzlingly fair complexion, and 
her’ black chair escaped in a profusion, of 
tresses from Ininoath her. cap. ‘The. afta, 
bility of the -two ladies exceeded, our.ex- 
pectations. They asked/us:9 multitude 
of questions about .ouwr, journey, Our 
country, and) our, occupations. Our 
Kuropean costume interested them ex- 
ceedingly : our straw hats, aboye all ex- 
cited their especial wonder. And yet there 
was something’ cold. and. impassiye. in 
their whole demeanowr, . [t was not until 
along curtain falling by accident, slut 
out the princess from our sight, that they 
condescended -to, smile, . After, conyers- 
ing for alittle while, we asked permis- 
sion of the'princess to:.take hier likeness, 
and to sketeh the interior of her dwell- 
ing, ‘to awhich. she:made no objection. 
When we-had made our drawings, a colla- 
tion was set. before us, consisting of fruits 
aud small cheesecakes, to whic, for. my 
party Ddid notidomueh honour... In. the 
evening we took.our-leaye, and,on goming 
out ofthe hut, we found, all, the,inhabi- 
tants.of the:a-ul assembled, their, faces 
beaming with. the.amost-.sineere good- 
willj:and every, man. was: ¢ager.to shake 
hands with us before. our, departure. A 
numerous body volunteered to. accompany 
us, and the..prince himself, mounted and 
rode: withi:us -half-way to.Hkaterinodar, 
wherevwe. embraced like, old. acquaint- 
ances: ‘The Tcherkess chief turned back 
to. hisa-ul,.andi it was not without a 
feeling: of :regret-.that we! spurred our 
horses‘in. the direction of the capital of 


‘the Black: Sea:Gossacks. 
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HENRY: DUNBAR.* 


lt is something to say, and not a little to 
boast of, that the Sirpeany Magacine Was 
the means by which one of the most re- 
markable delineaters of real life, through 
the instrumentality of fiction, that the 
resent. age has produced, was first made 
eg to the reading world, Since the 
advent ef the Great Wizard of the 
North, there has been no popularity by 
a writer of fiction equal to that which 
Miss Braddon lias achieved. We may go 
further than that, and say that even the 


—— of the Author of “W averley” 
' F 


not equal that of Miss Braddon, 1 
we measure such popularity simply bs 
uumbers, The rise and progress ‘of the 
popularity of Miss Braddon were the 
same as in the case of Sir Walter Scott, 
up to veertain point. Both originated in 
the anonymous; neither the one nor the 
other was medebted to env adventitions 
aid for the sudden and wonderful success 
m each case; xnd both depended wholly 
and solely upon the intrinsie mers of the 
works Winch they preduced. For years, 
Sir Walter Seott was known, and at the 
same time unknown, as 
Waverley,” unt! lus 


works were re- 


eognised under tac generic appellation ef 


Nevels. Mss Braddon, 
worter Space of Lume, Was ont¥ 
the Autaor et Lacy Audlev’s 


the Waverley 
fer a marca s 
cnowr as “ 


Seeret.” Li Miss Bracdow had flourished 
at the tame of Sir Waiter Scott, m all 
pre dada! sae @ad desired . sHe 
wwluu ere remamea under the mys- 
Cts design wn of “the Author of 
Let Auc wey Ss Secret : p iS 4 if Sir ‘ W aiter 
Seout Bad Lived mm these davs. be could 
Ww wore Dave wreserved that exerime 
seeres wich agitated tbe werd Beariv 
mt & cemgury azy, tlam le evu td bave 
JUppea We wings ec that mebtv arent 
we cul the Press, and wieb. oF rae 

MS UTeacics, BE “hus MoU! 2s marries 


Lae Guess of Puck, and udeed puas a 


gue Tou aQ0UD fle eareh on fertv 
iInmulesr 
ee Jaye sau tuads Moss Bracdom was 
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Munry sOnmhS 
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ESR* Dunsask: “he St uTcCast 
sy tRe author ef “ Lady Acdley’s Seret”* Se 
™ three Volumes Seeend Rdition. Lend lotr 


~etn Maxwell & Co. Iv Pleet-street. 


“the Auther of 


that popularity such as that which Migg 
Braddon has secured is a matter wok | 
caleulated to puzzle speculative’ phi. 
losophy. Is there a subtie essence 
vading enlightened theught m the homen 
mind, which, when touched by a certain 
agency, vibrates through the mind, agit 
were, of an entire race? © One would 
almost think so considering the cireum. 
stances under winch Miss Braddon’s 
name became as farmliar in people's 
mouths as a houseliold word. Miss 
Braddon did indeed find herself famous 
in the space of one short dav; bat-we 
apprehend that she herself would’ be one 
of the last persons to account for: her 
sudden flight to such an eminencewe 
mean, of course, that she would be unable 
to account for it im such a ‘manner as'to 
make the matter elear to ordinary ‘minds, 
We doubt not tliat she had that withn 
her own soul whieh: to herself was'suf. 
ficiently indicative of what she was to 
attain, but that something could never be 
communicated to the general world. 
That general wor.d seemed almost i- 
stimctively to elevate Miss Braddon’s 
name into fame the moment that “ Lady 
Audiey’s Seeret,” was given to the pub- 
lie; and hence comes the inquiry, diffiealt 
to be satistied, of bow did the feeling 
spread? Almost before the time that 
ceneraiiy considered necessary’ for 
the preamp iaary announce nent. of a new 
work, “Lady Audiev’s Secret”. was “on 


is 


everyoody's torcue: There bad deon'fo 
udalory reviews, no system of elaborate 
wablicity curried on, amd yet everybody 
who had read the book was eager m the 
diseussion of its merits, and aif who had 
not read it were as eager for its -pos- 
session. There 3 something more in 
Ais tan that which strikes ou the ‘first 
view, if pl hilosophy could tind it out. in 


i" < 


Braddon’s ¢ ASE, owever, . is suf- 
to sav tl hat she Aas adv: Deed + to the 
fopmost round < 
rannuaty which we believe is “wholly ull- 
paruleied in Ht erary annals. 

We bave now hefere us the 
emanation trom Miss Braddon’s pen im 
der last three vol be novel, entit 

Henry Duubar.”’ Ls bas the true rg 
ft the neta wited Was so attractive in 
‘heal Audley’s Secret.” 8 courseat 
is sensational, and to those who may 
de ready to cary at the term, “we 
tree'vy make the admission. Fhere never 
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was a more senseless outcry raised than 
that which has been attempted’ to be got 
up against what has been designated 
sensational writing. Do ‘the cavillers 
know what: they are objecting to?. If 
we were to tie them down to) consist- 
ency, where could they stop? In the 
case of strict consistency in them, what 
would become of their Shakspere ? »We 
tremble on their account to thmk: | ‘The 
objector who would frown down “ Lady 
Audley’s Secret ” because it is sensational 
inust also put his veto upon “ Hamlet,’ 
upon “Othello,’’ upon  ** Macbeth,” 
and upon every play that Shakspere 
wrote. The fact is the objectors to 
sensational), writing, without knowing 
it, have attempted to set their faces 
agaist ‘the very life and soul of ro- 
mance. They would have everythmg 
tame, commonplace, ‘and - lifeless, like 
the adventures of a man who pursues 
the even tenor of iis way without an 
incident ‘and’: without an excitement. 
Such a ‘hiegraphy would | probably be 
true enough to nature, but nobody 
would care to read and study it, simply 
because with the ordinary use of the 
visual organs such a life could be read 
« hundred times a day ata glance. But 
the advocates of tameness, and by con- 
sequence the opponents of sensation, 
seem never to remember the axiom 
that truth is stranger often than fiction. 
Why, it is that very truth that Miss 
Braddon has made the substratum of 
her novels. Our crimmal annals are 
simply a record of those startling truths 
which are so much and so often stranger 
than fiction, Lt. comes to this; then, 
that the cavillers at sensational fiction 
are isitaply railmg against truth as the 
foundation iupon’ which the novelist 
should build is. story. ! 
But the:opponents of this school of 
literature, whieh Miss. Braddon may. be 
said to have founded, probably know: the 
hopeless :nature’ of. their: opposition. 
Unlike an ordinary assault, in material 
warlare, everp attack, they make upon 
the object of, their apposition appears, to 
strengthen it and make it tle move last- 
ng Keee signum— Henry Dunbar.” 
he first edition of this novel was, we 
believe, exhausted on the very first morn- 
ing of its issue—a fact in itself that is 
unprecedented. in the publishing trade, 


as we understand. This of course argues 


& popularity that is all but universal in 
tis country ; but our wonder and admira- 
tion increase when we find that Miss 
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Braddon’s fame is not confined to Great 
Britain; ‘through the merit of the book 
under consideration, her fame has ex- 
tened to: France.: {The novel m another 
form had reached the reading public of 
France previously, and ats effect on them 
was nearly as: marked as ‘that »which 
Lady Audley’s Secret?’ had been ‘on the 
people.of England. ‘This is the more re- 
markable, beeause the French are essen- 
tially a ‘novel-reading and a novel-pro- 
ducing people. Their novels are nearly 
all sensational—especially so the best. In 
sucha field as ‘this, then, Miss Braddon 
has been honoured with a success which, 
measuring it by demand, is equal to that 
achieved: by the elder Dumas. ‘ Henry 
Dunbar,” im the form to which we have 
referred, was so eagerly sought after, 
that the supply could not keep pace with 
the londall Of course we may assume 
that in its new form it will be, or has 
been, simultaneously issued in Paris, as 
it will be inthe other great capitals of 
Kurope. 

Now, what is the secret of this won- 
derful and widely-extended success? It 
is not in style, because Miss Braddon 
clearly has never aimed at a distmctive 
style in her writings. Indeed, the ques- 
tion of style alone is not calculated to 
secure an extended popularity. Miss 
Braddon’s style is sitnple and unaf- 
fected, and has no lofty aim which might 
lead into the obscure. It is evidently 
her marvellous imaginative power whicl: 
has taken such a hold upon the Englis) 
people and the French, too. It is this 
power which is: more conspicuous in her 
writings than is that of creation of cha- 
racter. Miss Braddon in this particular 
admits of just comparison with the I'rench, 
novelists. ‘They magine wondertul scenes 
and situations, startling, attractive, and 
always novel, and this will partially ac- 
count for Miss Braddon’s popularity in 
Paris. 

* Henry Dunbar’ is in its character 
similar to, and yet widely difierewt from, 
* Lady Audley’s Secret” and “ Aurora 
Floyd.’ Hitherto Miss Braddon would 
seem to have devoted her powers to the 
development: of female character. In all 
her previous novels the. female element 
has been the most prominent; but in 
‘© Henry Dunbar,” as the title would lead 
one to infer, the case is reversed, ‘The 
story is that of an outcast, and it js as 
intense as it is powerfully constructed. 
In all Miss Braddon’s novels there is one 
ruling, paramount incident which is con- 
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HENRY DUNBAR* 


Ir is something to say, and not a little to 
boast of, that the Sizpenny Magazine was 
the means by which one of the most re- 
markable delineators of real life, through 
the instrumentality of fiction, that the 
resent age’ has produced, was first made 
nown to the reading world. Since the 
advent of the Great Wizard of the 
North, there has been no popularity by 
a writer of fiction equal to that. which 
Miss Braddon has achieved. We may go 
farther than that, and say that even the 
ularity of the Author of ‘ Waverley” 
did mot equal that of Miss Braddon, if 
we measure such popularity simply by 
numbers. ‘The rise and progress ‘of the 
popularity of Miss Braddon were thie 
same as in the case of Sir Walter Scott, 
up to acertain point. Both originated in 
the anonymous; neither the one nor the 
other was indebted to any adventitious 
aid for the sudden and wonderful success 
in each case; and both depended wholly 
and solely upon the intrinsic merits of the 
works which they produced. For years, 
Sir Walter Scott was known, and at the 
same time unknown, as “the Author of 
Waverley,” until his works were re- 
cognised under the generic appellation of 
the Waverley Novels. | Miss Braddon, 
for a much shorter space of time, was only 
known as “the Author of Lady Audley’s 
Secret.” If Miss Braddon had flourished 
at the time of Sir Walter Scott, im all 
probability, if she had desired it, she 
would have remained under the mys- 
terious designation of “the Author of 
Lady Audley’s Secret ;” but if Sir Walter 
Scott had lived in these days, he could 
no more have preserved that exciting 
secret which agitated the world nearly 
half a century ago, than he could have 
clipped the wings of that mighty agent 
we call the Press, and which, by va- 
rious agencies, at this moment carries 
out the boast.of Puck, and indeed puts a 
girdle round about the earth in forty 
imunutes, 
_ We have said that Miss Braddon was 
indebted to no adventitious aid for the 
wondrous popularity into which she so 
suddenly burst now not very many months 
ago—-and this brings us to the reflection 


* Heyrky Dunpar: The Story of an Outeast. 
By the author of “ Lady Audley’s Secret,” &e. 
tn Three Volumes. Second Raition. London : 
John Maxwell & Co., 122, Fleet-street. 


that popularity ‘such as that, which Migs 
Braddon has secured is a matter mach 
caleulated to puzzle speculative phi. 
losophy. Is there a subtie essence per. 
vading enlightened thought m the humen 
mid, which, when touched bya certain 
agency, vibrates through the mind; ascit 
were, of an entire race? One would 
almost think so considering the circum. 
stances under winch Miss Braddon’s 
name became as familiar in people's 
mouths “as a household sword. Miss 
Braddon did indeed find herself famous 
in the space of one short days but we 
apprehend that she herself would’be one 
of the last persons to account for her 
sudden flight to such an’ eminence—we 
mean, of course, that she would be unable 
to account for it in such a ‘manner as‘to 
make the matter clear to ordinary ‘minds, 
We doubt not that she had that within 
her own soul which to herself was'suf- 
ficiently indicative of what she was to 
attain, but that somethimg could never be 
communicated. to the general world. 
That general world seemed ‘almost in- 
stinctively to elevate Miss | Braddon’s 
name into fame the moment that: “ Lady 
Audiey’s Secret,” was given ‘to the’ pub- 
lic; and hence comes the inquiry, diffieult 
to be satisfied, of how did the feeling 
spread? Almost before the time ‘that 
is generally considered necessary? for 
the preliminary announcement ofa new 
work, “Lady Audiey’s: Secret”: was on 
everybody's tongue, fhere had been'no 
laudatory reviews, no system of ‘claborate 
publicity carried on, and yot everybody 
who had read the book was eager m the 
discussion of its merits, and all who had 
not read it were as» eager for its \pos- 
session. ‘There is’ something! more in 
this than that which’ strikeson ‘the ‘first 
view, if philosophy could find it out. ) In 
Miss Braddon’s case, however, it is suf- 
ficient to say that she has advanced tothe 
very topmost round of popularity witha 
rapidity which we believe is wholly ui- 
paralleled in literary annals. 

We have now before us the jatest 
emanation from Miss Braddon’s pen in 
her last three» volume novel, entitled 
“ Henry Dunbar.” It has the true rmg 
of the metal which was so»attractive m 
‘« Lady Audley’s Sécret.??. -Of course it 
is sensational, and to those’ whor may 
be ready. to carp at) the -term, “we 
freely make the admission. There never 
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was a more senseless outcry raised than 
that which has been attempted’ to ‘be got 
up against what has been designated 
sensational writing. Do ‘tle cavillers 
know what) they are objecting to? If 
we were to tie them down to) consist- 
ency, where could they stop? Im the 
case of strict consistency in them, what 
would become of their Shakspere ? ‘We 
tremble on their account to thmk: | ‘The 
objector who would frown down “ Lady 
Audley’s Secret *’ because it is sensational 
inust also put /his veto upon “ Hamlet,” 
upon ‘Othello,’ upon  ** Macbeth,” 
and upom every play that Shakspere 
wrote. The fact is the objectors to 
sensational), writing, without knowing 
it, have attempted to set their faces 
against ‘the very life and soul of ro- 
mance. They would have everythmeg 
tame, commonplaee, ‘and - lifeless, like 
the adventures of a man who pursues 
the even tenor of his way without an 
incident and: without an excitement. 
Such a ‘hiegraphy would | probably be 
true enough to nature, but nobody 
would care to read and study it, simply 
because with the ordinary use of the 
visual organs such a life could be read 
« hundred timies a day at a glance. But 
the advocates of tameness, and by con- 
sequence the opponents of sensation, 
seem never to remember the axiom 
that truth is stranger often than fiction. 
Why, it is that very truth that Miss 
Braddon bas made the substratum of 
her novels... Our criminal annals are 
simply a record of those startling truths 
which are so much and so often stranger 
than fiction, Lt, comes to this, then, 
that the, cavillers at sensational fiction 
are isitaply railmg agaiast truth as the 
foundation .upon which the novelist 
should build dus. story. ? 

But the:opponents of this school of 
literature, whith Miss..Braddon may be 
said to have founded, probably know: the 
hopeless :nature of. their: opposition. 
Unlike an ordinary assault in material 
warlare, every attack, they make upon 
the object. of, their opposition appears, to 
strengthen it and amake it the more last- 
% eee signum— Henry Dunbar.” 

he first edition of this novel was, we 
believe, exhausted on the very first morn- 
ing of its issue—a fact in itself that is 
unprecedented. in the publishing trade, 


as we understand. This of coutse argues 


a popularity that is all but universal in 
this country ; but our wonder and admira- 
tion increase when we find that Miss 


DUNBAR. 
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Braddon’s fame is not confined to Great 
Britain; ‘through the merit of the book 
under consideration, her fame has ex- 
tened to: France.: The novel m another 
form had reached: the reading public of 
France previously, and its effect on them 
was ‘nearly as: marked as ‘that »which 
Lady Audley’s Secret’? had been ’on the 
people. of England. This is the more re- 
markable, beeause the French are essen- 
tially a ‘novel-reading and a novel-pro- 
ducing people. Their novels are nearly 
all sensational—especially so the best. Ln 
such a field as ‘this, then, Miss Braddon 
has been honoured with a success which, 
measuring it by demand, is equal to that 
achieved by the elder Dumas. ‘ Henry 
Dunbar,” mm the form to which we have 
referred, was so eagerly sought after, 
that the supply could not keep pace with 
the demand. Of course we may assume 
that in its new form it will be, or has 
been, simultaneously issued in Paris, as 
it will be inthe other great capitals of 
Kurope. | 

Now, what is the secret of this won- 
derful and widely-extended success? I 
is not in style, because Miss Braddon 
clearly has never aimed at a distinctive 
style in her writings. Indeed, the ques- 
tion of style alone is not calculated to 
secure an extended popularity. Miss 
Braddon’s style is sitnple and unaf- 
fected, and has no lofty aim which might 
lead into the obscure. It is evidently 
her marvellous imaginative power whicl) 
has taken such a hold upon the English 
people and the French, too. Ii is this 
power which is more conspicuous in her 
writings than is that of creation of cha- 
racter. Miss Braddon in this particular 
admits of. just comparison with the I'rench 
novelists. ‘They magine wonderful scenes 
and situations, startling, attractive, and 
always novel, and this will partially ac- 
cout for Miss. Braddon’s popularity in 
Paris. 

* Henry Dunbar’ is in its character 
similar to, and yet widely ditierent from, 
“ Lady Audley’s Secret” and “ Aurora 
Floyd.” Hitherto Miss Braddon would 
seem to have devoted her powers to the 
development: of female character. In all 
her previous novels the female element 
has been the. most prominent; but in 
‘* Henry Dunbar,” as the title would lead 
one to infer, the case is reversed, ‘The 
story is that of an outcast, and it is as 
intense as it is powerfully constructed. 
In all Miss LE a novels there is one 
ruling, paramount incident which is con- 
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stantly before the reader, but which he does 
not et see. until he has finished the 
book. . This consummate art.is very Con- 
spignous in “ Henry Dunbar.” The great 
secret is constantly before the reader, and 
yet he. is constantly self-deluded, , He 
never guesses the, real, seerct until he As 
actually. put in possession of it » om the 
contrary, he believes it to be, something 


widely different from. the. reality... Pro 


bably: one secret of Miss; Braddon’s 
popularity is, that it is, manifest, to 
the reader at onec that, she: has, got 
an interesting story. to, tell... There is no 
writing for mere writing’s sake 1m any, of 
her, books... Kvery; sentence ,seems ne- 
cessary to the.adyaneement, of, the warra- 
tive, the. sequel to which:is kept steadily 
in ‘view. | | | ts gtal ou 

The story of ‘Henry, Dunbar’ is, as 
simple as could be. well,conceived, and yet 
there is the element of, mystery.s0 art- 
wily thrown over the whole that. the in- 
terest at times reaches almost , to ; the 
painful. But. so simple is this mystery 
that.almast one word would unravel it.. 





HENRY DUNBAR, 


It, is not.for us to utter that. word, and 
we should think. that the appeal which 
Miss Braddon on this point, makes in her 
brief preface will. be generally respected 
by those into;whose hands these yolumes 
may fall for critical review... 5 ..,. 
T Henry . Dunbar,” throughout, the 
season, will, UnguERHOnaDly, bea, fertile. 
subject of, conversation. Its merits.will 
be canvassed by thousands. of gratified 
readers who, we venture to, predict, wil] 
all agrec.on, one point, and; that, is, that, 
high ,as, the: tension of sensation which 
Miss Braddon. is, enabled,,to command, 
she,,seems to possess the rare; faculty 
of, being . always original ,.and, always 
fresh. Her sensation’ has. never been 
thought. of before; she. is the. originator 
of her particular, school,, ..In. welcoming, 
therefore, , the... appearance of. “\ Henry 
Dunbar,” itis, with no ‘small satisfaction 
to ourselves, that we agam chronicle the 
fact. that, Miss; Braddon sade. ,her_dirst 
début as a powerful Noyelist in; the: 
pages of the Stapeuny Magucine, -.\ 


THE FAMILY BUTLER. 


ImpossIBLE to approach with too grave.a 
step the consideration. of a functionary. 
so. important as the Family Butler. Even: 
footmen are of thie ulaee ;: baptized, 
more or less indelibly; with the waters: of 
the kennel. But the butler is:a man ‘so 
many 'degrees:upraised above his origin, 
as to have cast) aside his nature; arid in 
every sense of the word to. have forgotten 
himself. A renegade to. gutter-baptism; 
he has re achieved greatness, pass- 
ing-all heman understanding,—even: his 
own:: | wehin ow fo 4 
His essential distinction is. to be 
“highly respectable.” The family butler. 
is one of the outward and visible graces 
of every family qnatified to: ca/d-itself.a 
family. A footinan is: only:a slovenly 
half-and-half appendage of gentility. Peo- 
ple who dive in: houses keep: a footman: 
people who reside in mansions superadd 
a butler, with second, third, or fourth 
footmen, as thencase! mi¥ be. But the 


hutler is indispensable ; ‘7. indispensable 
to'a “family;”’—and:*‘ a mansion?!" 

Saving for his presence therein; 1/0 
would there be:'to: drink ‘the: Just three 
glasses ont of every bottle; of :portthe 
last two out of every bottle of! shetty) 
and the first ‘ofevery bottle: of! Nantes’ 
or liqueur * Who would there be to detect” 
an oversight in the brewer's bill of seven- 
pence-halfpenny to his master’s disad- 
vantage; and exact’ at. the sanie time:a. 
mulct of five-and-‘twenty per: cent. imhis 
own favour? Who would: there: beste 
complam of the badness of ithe broad- 
cloth in the liveries sent home from the 
tailor’s sor interpolate in the:billan item 
of an odd waisteoat or two; furnished: to’ 
himself ¥ jo tases! 

The butler may ‘be ‘said :too represent 
the Upper House in a great Britishly 
constituted establishment; Thé sérvants’= 
hall stands. for .the -Commons:—the' 
steward’s or diousekeeper’s: room | forthe: 
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Lords; master of mistress for'the throne. 
No bill passes to: the’ sign-inanual of tlie 
latter, without having progressed through 
the ordeal of the former tio. - 


The ‘butler is pretty ‘stire’to be at’ once 


his master’s master, ‘and ‘his méster’s ser: 
vants’ master.’ He is' too’ powerful over 
the Sapplits not to make’ his authority 
cespected.”’ If! factiously opposed by' the 


domestiés, ‘or’ fractiously” by” their ‘pro- 


prietor, he contrivés ‘fo ‘throw the whole 
weightand labour of the stite upon: ‘the 


shoulders’ ‘ofthe latter: and’ the whole 


weight atid lubotir bf evervthing else into 
the “hands ‘of the’ former! When’ Louis 
the Fourteenth; ‘in pursnatiée of bis State 
maxim,’ "7" stab c'est trot,” todk it imto 


his head to ‘become his’ own’ minister, 


Lowvois was''carefit' to? fling ‘fnté ‘the 
portfoho sueh ‘an ‘a&¢lomerafion of state 
papers, and: coniplication of public busi- 
ness, that, at tle close’ ofa few ‘days, ‘his 
Majesty‘was ‘glad ‘to’ ery. for merey, and 
beg the eabinet’council "to! do his work 
for him, as in‘duty Bond 88! FO ES 

So is it with the adroit butler, on 
finding his lord or master impertinently 
bent upon “looking into things.” The 
cellar-book,—the plate-list—and every 
other list—(oh, list !)—committed to his 
administration, is made to assume a degree 
of mysterious complexity defying the 
decipherment of Babbage. 

Pipes of port, hogsheads of claret, 


cases of champagne, gallons of spirifdous’ 


liquors, are unaccountably added up, sub- 
tracted, and divided, by the rule of three 
and the rule of contrary, into: Babylonic 


confusion; isuehias *worse-confounds the’ 


confusion ef tthe proprietor of allthis: im- 
tolerable quantity of) sacks’ Ins the end; 


a throws iti up) as:ai bad job’; and finally. 


entreats. the family butler) will obe ‘so 
very: obliging! ias to» cheat 
Ptacesh ot ad srsdt bincow of a 

The butler, thougli, according to: the 
plausibilities of civilized life, the booziest 
member ofthe establishment, is expected 


to. be: the most:sober-looking. A peculiar: 


decency of! vestarre and! gesture is re- 
quired! of. him. »-Something of the cut 


of a county member; sometliing exceed- 


‘ngly square-toed and solemn,—is thie 
complement extern most in vogue for the 
decanter of port. 

But, :though sober/looking as a judge, 
the butler should shave a :corhely aspect. 
He should look well-fed and uncareworn: 
There shouldbe ‘indiention ‘in. his: eoun- 
tenance’ that matters in his master’s house 


THE FAMILY ‘BUTLER. 


him 96n, an 
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inove upon Castors that the weekly 
bills and'‘vefraetory | knifo-eleaniers are 
duly discharged; ‘and that everything like 
an ‘ipertineit rejdinder'is as! carefully 
bottled as the Burgundy: 

‘He inust have an‘ wirof aptitude and 
decision, and a tone of: authoritative rood 
breeding. It is part of lis business to 
tuke'the' guests out of the hands’ of the 
footmen, and deliver them in'proper order 
to ‘iis: master‘ or mistress; tasks té ‘be 
accomplished with something of the ‘dis- 
dainful deference of a' Lord Chamberlain. 

At: may ‘be observed that! the’ butler 
is almost always ‘at: daggers-drawn ‘with 
his lady's whois apt to eotisider him asa 
troublesome, officious personage ; sure 
to quarrel with the lady’s maid for bee 
too late at meals, and to grudg@e*'the 
housekeéper “her rations of ‘sherry and 
ratafia for creams and jellies.) 9° 

‘A butler isnot’ the only public fave- 
tidnary who entertains an: inorditiate’re- 
spect ‘for property,'as’tlie sole ériterion’ of 
humait ‘merit; or iwho holds’ the ‘only 
book worth speaking of; to ‘be a banker's. 
But his opinion on that point is de- 
cided; and so far from admitting that 


Learning is better than house or land, 


le respects the proprietor ‘of a cow-shed 
more than a senior wrangler. The three 
things he most detests to see at his 
master’s table are, a bottle of the old 
Madeira he keeps for his private drinking, 
a poor relation, and an author. It puts 
him out of his calculations, indeed, to 
findy every now: aud then; a new novel 
announced: by a0 Lady: Clara,.or:a new 
poem’ by 4 Lord ‘Sohn; for -he' owns: * he 
can’t ‘abide to ‘hear; of the nobility de: 
stending-to such low-lived things.” 
There are, of course; as‘ many classes 
of butlers intowa and country as there 
are of London:men and country: geutle- 
men; o:Butiit:may suffice to considertwo 
species Of: \the: genus; fierce ‘extremes, 
sueh as’ the: butler of: Russell:and: the 
butler) of~ Grosvenor ) Squares,‘ alike. 
but oh! how different !”—dissimilar im 
aspect! and aspirations as::a: Guineaman 
and ‘a Hindoo. lditouqas 
~The. butler: ofi Russell Square is an 
obese; hazy-eyed personage ;| declining in 
years and: the:.corners::of} his’ mouth < 
sullen in his disposition, yet.to his supe- 
riors: submissively -spokenyhaving’ an 
eve to: the main. chance: and to Mra. 
Dobinson’s prim-visaged maid. 
His master, Mr: Dobinson, of Russel! 
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Square, is a thriving stockbroker; rich 
enough to be a prompt paymaster, 
consequently to take the liberty of ex- 
amining his own accounts; a suflicient 
pretext for his butler to regard him as a 
natural enemy, and to do his spiriting as 
urgently as Caliban. 

Serupulously punctual in the discharge 
of his duties, so as to escape jobation, 
Jobson takes a revengeful delight in the 
wry face which announces that a bottle 
of wine is corked; or when the man m 
authority, after tinding fault with the 
suecessive carving-knives, is forced to 
plead guilty to the toughness of the sir- 
loin that smokes upon iis board. 

In all priuciples of gastronomy such 2 
butler is a Pagan. He dresses the salad 
to be eaten at seven, early in the after- 
noon, and places it in a suuny window in 
company with the Sauterne and Moselle, 
which he is careful not to put ito the 
wine-coolers till the last minute; and in 
the frostiest weather leaves the claret to 
catch cold on a stone floor in a damp 


‘Jobson is the steadiest man in the 
world,—Jobson is a man in whom | have 
implicit contidence,” is Mr. Dobinson’s 
continual certificate in favour of one 
whose voice is so sonorous at family 
prayers. Not the smallest peccadillo of 
the livery was he ever known to pass 
over. “J never heerd of such domgs im 
a reg’lar establishment,” is the grand 
arcanum of Lis form of government. The 
words “reg’lar establishment” have all 
the charm, from Azs lips, that the words 
‘* British Constitution” obtain in the ears 
of a Conservative constituency. 

Next to opulence, he reverences “ reg’- 
larity,’—-or rather he accepts. “ reg’. 
larity” as an indication of opulence. 
Most people well to do in the world are 
‘reg’ lar ;’’—tixed stars, while your dash- 
ing, flashing, smashing meteors of fashion- 
able life glitter for a moment, and are 
no more seen. Mr. Jobson would not 
have entered the service of a stock- 
broker, but that Dobinson had a very 
good character from his last butler, as 
being “the most reg’lar gentleman he 
ever lived with,—punctooal to a second.” 
Without such a certificate, Mr. Jobson 
would not have taken him; and the 
butler has consequently a right to be 
displeased and mistrustiul, when he finds 
the * punctooal” @entleman too late for 
dinner, 

The butler, himself being the most 
sedentary of created slaveys, has, of 
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course, no indulgence for gadding. The 
coachman must drive to thrive; the foot. 
man flies to rise. But the family butler 
remains fixed in the family mansion from 
week’s end to week’s end, like a goldfish 
in its globe. ; 

The utmost extent of air-taking ig 
which he can indulge, is by keeping the 
street-door open, with respecttul defe. 
rence, till the carriages of departing visi. 
tors have reached the angle of the square; 
the utmost stretch of sociability he 1s able 
to enjoy, consists in a game of cribbage 
with some brother butler of a next-door 
neighbour, when the Dobinsons dine out, 
or visit the theatre. 

Even then, his companionability 13 of 
far from a eheerful nature. Habitual 
taciturnity has fixed its gripe upon him, 
His voice is modified so as to give: short 
answers to his master, and long repri- 
mands to the livery; and when Mr. Cork. 
serew, of No. 45, discusses with him a 
glass of stiff punch and the state of the 
times, he expands mechanically nto mur- 
murs; complains that ‘ Dobinson 1s a 
prying fellow, as wants to do the gen- 
tleman,” and ministers as “ shirkin’ fel- 
lows as wants to do the people.” Con- 
viviality only renders him grumphier and 
grumphier. John Thomas is gay in his 
cups. But the butler remains. sullen 
in his punch; faneyiag, perhaps, : that a 
dogged humour is the nearest approach 
to sobriety. 

A booziness, meanwhile, beeome almost 
constitutional, is his guarantee against 
committing himself by overt acts ol 
ebriety. The man who is never quite 
sober, rarely becomes quite drunk. 41s 
in vain that the Johns and Thomases who 
smart wider his pragmatical jurisdiction, 
flatter themselves that, some day or other, 
Mr. Jobson and the coffee-tray will tumble 
together into the drawing-room, after.@ 
dinner party for which a ‘dozen of wine 
has been decanted, with the usual: but- 
lerian diminutions. His ‘accustomed 
minuet step becomes somewhat more of 
a pas grave for ihe wine he has swal 
lowed; and theiz own transgressions lie 
as much exposed as ever to jobation, oF 
rather, Jobson-ation, 

“] should like to know, Thomas, when 
you ever see’d we overtaken by liquor m 
a manner unbecoming a reg’lar family!’ 
is stil his ery; to say nothing of the pr 
vate lectures he bestows upon a young 
Cherubino of a Dobinsonian page, 60a 
victed of saying soft things to the under 
nurserymaid over the iron-spiked palings 
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THE FAMILY BUTLER. 


of the square; for Mr. J. ‘‘ never /cerd of 
no such doigs in a reg’lar family !” 

By dint of maudlin tears shed over 
fanily sermons. on Sunday afternoons, 
and plausibility all the week and all the 
year round, Mr. Jobson gradually be- 
comes to be regarded as the Lord An- 
celo of family butlers. Dobinson himself 
stands in awe of his virtue and sobriety— 
us @ man “ what wouldn’t wrong his em- 
ployers of a penny,” or admit “an. appe- 
tite rather to bread than stone.” 

iiven when, one fine day, a faded, 
ragged, middle-aged woman brings to the 
urea-gate a Jobsouian miniature,and when 
refused a trifling sum td furnish an ap- 
prentice-fee for the poor half-starved lad, 
is provoked into enlarging upon back- 
sidings committed by the highly respect- 
able man in blue broadeloth and black 
ollk stockmgs at a period when his round 
shoulders. were’ graced with tags, and ‘his 
silken hose were cotton, her charges are 
dismissed as frivolous and vexatious by 
Mrs. Dobinsomand her prim-visaged maid. 

in vamdoes the aniserable woman pro- 
duee duplicates of silver forks, alleged by 
the butler to have been lost by careless 
footmen; or silver spoons, for the dis- 
appearance ‘of which suspected kitchen- 
uiaids have been dismissed. Dobinson 
has unlunited faith im his family butler. 
ihe vile woman bas evidently been sub- 
orned to belie him. Jobson is such an 
attached creature—Jobson is 'sueh a 
worthy man! It would be impossible 
lor the household to go on ‘reg’larly” 
but for the superintendence of Jobson. 

Jobson is consequently voted iapee- 
cavle, and: the ‘wicked woman conveyed 
to the station-louse. As certain bankers 
continue to be the most: upright, honouwr- 
uble, and contidential men in the city, till 
the morning after the appearance of their 
names in the Gazvtle, so does the respect- 
able butler continue to be respeetable so 
long as he is able to keep his tooting, and 
take thought what his master shall eat, 
what his master: shall drink, and where- 
withal he shall be clothed. ‘The keystone 
of the domestic arch, his services are in- 
dispensable to keep the family “ reg’lar.’’ 

‘he butler of Grosvenor-square, on the 
other hand, provided there is neither 
house-steward nor groom of the chambers 
over bim to check his aspiring genius, is 
x more airy character than his eastern 
collaborator. Unless in archiepiscopal, 
episcopal, or very ancient ‘Tory families, 
elderly butlers, like old china, are out of 
date. Bonzes and josses went out with 
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the Regency; and young servants and 
modern porcelain came in with Reform. 

Even an ‘old nurse ‘is obsolete, unless 
in the form of a privy councillor, a G.C.B., 
or a Welsh jndge; and. the fashionable 
butler is often on the sanny side of thirty ; 
aman having too much: regard for his 
complexion ‘to infringe npon the wme- 
cellar, and too much interest ii lis slim- 
ness to vulgarize oniale. » Au occasional! 
glass:of clavet and sip of liqueur ‘suffices 
the well-bred gentleman, who prides him- 
self upon the gracoful air with which he 
precedes the marehigness; with noiseless 
step and unembarrassed respiration ; and 
keeps his shape-earefully- withm con pass 
of that of: his lordand master, so as to en- 
able him to make suit-able arrangements 
with:his lordship’s valet, for his cast-off 
wardrobe. | 

The Whittingham of Grosvenor-square 
would not: be mistered for the world! 
Mister ‘is; mm: fact,:a mame: ‘unfumiltar in 
* his dordship’s establishment; and the 
extremely gentlemanly gentleman, in Wel- 
liugton boots or varnished pumps, wko 
wuiks a-tiptoe like Diomed to announce 
his: master’s guests, would ‘be disgustet! 
to dind himself thus. conspienously ple- 
beianized.. “*Ask Whittingham!” “Go, 
Whittingham! carries with it a sort of 
confidential familiarity from the lips of 
his dovely lady, which makes him hold: it 
at Jeast' as ennobling |as ‘the Guelpluc 
order. ! 

In lieu of the Zizes, Whittingham reads 
the Morning Post, and is deeply versed in 
fashionable novels;: In such a place as 
kis, the porter being: sole’ respondent at 
the door during ‘her tadysiip’s absence, 
Whittingham shas Ins afternoons to bim- 
self; and divides them between his toilet, 
light literature, flirting with the French 
maid, compounding scandal with my lord’s 
own man, /and wondermg how- people can 
have the! impertinence to send iu bills ex- 
eept at Christmas. ! 

Not that he allows anything in the 
shape of a small-accountto molest his lord 
orlady. Whittingham knows betterthan 
to make himself disagreeable to his em- 
ployers by appearing with a slip of paper 
in his:hand. Standimg aecounts, such as 
those of the marquis, are, like the mat- 
quis’s peerage, too old in date to be trifled 
with. No chance of per-centage from 
them ; 2nd they are accordingly placed in 
a drawer in the hall-table till the end of 
the season, when the porter uses them to 
light his fires through the winter. It is 
only through the vulgar medium of the 
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post that claimants on a fashionable iar 
quis have a chance of obtaining attention 
between the month of January and the 
December next ensuing. OM. 
The Grosvenor-square butler is as trip- 
some in wit as in demeanour—something 
of a conversation-man. | All that is best 
of the box mots of the chibs' deseends 
through Ai trom his ‘lordship’s Jips to 
the second tuble; and ‘he is careful to 
convey to my lady’s: woman the earliest 
intelligence of a clever debate, an m- 
teresting division, or a change of ministry. 
Whittingham is almost as mueh a fix- 
ture, however, as Mr. Jobson. © Saving 
that he has the use of his lordship’s stall 
at the Opera during Ascot‘or Goodwood 
week, he indulges in no valgar dissipa- 
tions ; and wonders; with ‘an air of fasti- 
diousness, admirably copied from that ot 
my lady, how people van show their faces 
im the park. WIS Ui JeOu 
Whittingham is too well bred a‘man to 
be on anteasy:terms with any one residing 
under: his lordship’s roof.” Bat if an ‘an- 
tipathy »cov/d rofile’ ‘the ‘surface of »se 
smooth a nature; it would be’ Florimnond, 
the French cook. » He really cannot stand 
Monsieur Florimond., How is the! subs 
ordination of the cellar to be kept up with 
a cook who insists wpon champarne’ t6 
boil his hams:and stew: kidneys—Chably 
for his truffles and salmon—and' mulled 
claret for himself ;\ besides cutting! out 
the butler with Madenioiselle Amélie, and 
the stall at the Opera. > » ii 
Whittingham has no intention of grow- 
ing grey or ecorpulent in the’ serviee. 
Though the nature of his lordship’s ‘pur 
suits at: ‘lattersall’s and- Newmarket ‘is 
such as to render the*profits of his house 
unworthy of mention; (unless’ # hundred 
a year from the wine-merchant, added’ to 
the butlers: wages of severity guineas, 
should be deemed sufticient to enable tiim 
to lay by for the benefit of younger ‘chil- 
dren,) he has perfect reliance upon being 
properly provided for by my lord. ' A sitiall 
place in the’ Household would be the very 
thing for him > something: enabling’ him 
to wear ruffles and a sword by ‘his side on 
gala days, as a fringe on the “hem ‘of 
royalty. As to the Customs, Exeise, or 
Post-oftice, he would “ bee to’ decline” 
Whittingham: has been used to the so- 
ciety of zentlemen. . 
How different are these ‘specimens 
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of the family butler from the ancient 
seryingsman of the old English gentle. 
man—the dovtei/lier or butler, who pre. 
sided: over the paneterieé, or'pantry ; who 
bottled his master’s sherrris-sack or mal. 
voisie for his master’s drinking, instead 
of his own; and brewed his master’s ale, 
not. only for his own drinking, but, for the 
refreshment. of all having claims on his 
master’s hospitality; who took pride in 
the coals and blankets distributed to the 
poor’; wept tears of joy when an leir was 
born to the family, and tears of sorrow 
when its elders were borne to the grave: 
The lieir was Acs, the ale was 47s} as one 
might guess by tlie tenderness with ‘whieh 
hie dealt with both: 8 6° 280 29 S988 
His voice was never heard ‘ii hiding, 
save when sone excess on tlie part Of his 
master had ‘brought on a’ fit of the gout; 
or some impradence’ on ‘the’ part’ of his 
lady boded ill to his'‘nurslings. ° Wath zi, 
service ‘was ‘an’ iInheritinee, '0 Fle knew 
that the-children to 'dome'after him would 
be dear'to the'children to'come after ‘his 
master} and forthe general sake, ‘as for 
tlie sake of conséienee;- his master’s’ sith- 
starice was ‘sacred ity His sight)! 077 9% 
> Sueha’ butler was necessarily thé head 
of a-peaceable arid well’ governed house 
hold. Jt is trué he was a duneé??{ In'hn 
time, newspapers, dailyor weekly, were 
uithumbed in‘ the’ pantry; ‘and; as* #0 
troubling ‘himself About whati was doing 
in the House, he regarded Parliament dé 
a sdlem portion ‘of Chtireh and States to 
be toasted ‘at mibli¢ dinners, and’ prayed 
for in parish ¢huirches4not tobe! pre- 
faned ‘by lips uncléan, ’ i ee 
But the wine he bottled ‘was’ sounder, 
and the ‘ale he “brewed ripéned “more 
readily; than in tlieseour‘times. ‘In table- 
service his attendance was impartial. He 
was not ‘a ‘bit more’ obsequibus to my ford, 
the country neighbour; than ‘tothe needy 
henger-on'of the family ; or, if a differétiee 
of assidnity were’ perceptible, it wasm 
favour of the parson of the parish?! °° 
‘But alas! the’ godsare departing and 
stont’old-fashioned serving-menh seen tls 
on the go; It is diffictilt £0:say awha ths 
become of them whether they havé gone 
into’ the reformed ~ parliament,” or “the 
church, or the alishonse. ' Buf unlessin 
the pages of Richardson or Steele ib 


‘difficult to meet with even-the prototype 
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» CHAPTER,.X VII. 

LAURA BRAY DOES SOME 'ELOQUENT SPE- 
CIAL PLEADING ‘ON YEIfALP OF MRS. 
BARRY O'BYRNE. ‘? | 

Tus “ world” had given over talking. of 

that,. ‘curious. report”’, for some weeks, 

and even Theynham had ceased to make 
it. the principal topic. The former had 
been given other food for its mind, in the 
shape of one or two suecessfully carried 
out attempts, of the kind report said had 
been baffled inthat matter of the Countess 
of Kilcorran. And Theynham had a more 
absorbing anxiety... They, said that Vyvyan, 
the greatest flirt of the callous, order in 
the, garrison, had utterly succumhed to 

Laura Bray's, charms, and. was. quite 

‘‘ serious’.in,dus Inteutions.. Until. the 

truth of this saying could, be ascertained, 

Laura Bray and, Laurence. Vyvyan,.were 

the prominent features of,interest, ia that 

rather, flat sogial. landscape. ; Lf tle match 
came offjeventyally,it would upset a good 
many, profound theories which had been 
promulgated—amongst others,avery gene- 
rally, wall, received one, viz,, that.‘ Miss 

Laura Bray .was too great a flirt, for, any 

mantg.think of ;making jher his wife,” 


Under: the influengejof this absorbing in- | 


terest in, the home:,department,, the. bog 
adventure and poor Vesper’s sad,end had 
ceased for some weeks.to,roll trippingly off 
the tongue. of scandal... . dt dud 
> Laura was. the last to come in and seat 
herself at the, breakfast-table, one, morn- 
ing. After, looking, at: the letters which 
were laid on, her, plate,, with, the. lax, in- 
Aerest-one, is apt; to, bestow, alter seven- 
teen apon the,fervid outpourings of one’s 
femiyine correspondcuts,.she asked her 
brother for the advertisement sheet of the 
Times,‘ to. see Hany one she knew:)was 
born..or. married ;”?, and ,was refused the 
hoon by, him, onthe grounds. that ‘it 
wasn’t. good for her. to have. what, she 
wanted, ‘aud, that. she’d much better. im- 
prove her mind, by, perusing the leading 


article,” 


» She.took the sheet he extended to her 
as he spoke, with the, daughing, good- 
tempered, ready mirth that always charac- 
terized the bearing of these sisters and 
brother to one another, and the thought 
that she was too good for Vyvvan rose to 


Gerald’s mind, as he watched her, pressing 
her smooth, fair. cheek on her. hand, as her 
frank, blue eyes idly scanned the columns 
hefore her. -“‘ Too.good and too, mtelli- 
vent for Laurence, Vyvyan,” he thought, 
affectionately. {, And even as he: thought 
it, the fair, smooth cheek paled suddenly, 
the frank, blue eyes.dilated with a strange 
horror, and she flung the paper from her 
with a ery of anguish and pain. 

“Lolly } my child !?? 

* Readit, Gerald !”’ shealmost shrieked 
— read it! Arrest of Barry O'Byrne, on 
—oh, my God:!—-a charge of murder !”’ 

And then they forgot her, and her al- 
most unbearabie agony, as Gerald found 
and read, ina startled, broken voice, that 
Barry. O’ Byrne, had .been: arrested on a 
charge of having murdered. Miss Feltome, 
and that he, was. now edged: like a com- 
mon, criminal in; the county jail. 

. The:statemeng:.of these horrible facts 
was placed inthe paper in the brief, terse 
way, such statements are placed . when 
news is plentiful and space scanty. “The 
occurrence had, caused a most painful sen- 
sation. in the, neighbourhooed;’’: ‘the an- 
nouncement wound up by declaring, “and 
the prisoner was fully committed to take 
his trial at the next.assizes.” 

_ They could none of them say anything. 
They could only—that family with whom 
Barry O’Byrne had been. suclr a friend 
and ftavourite—they could only, when the 
note of his, dire downfall and disgrace was 
first sounded amongst them, give vent to 
pitying exclamations and. interjections ol 
astonish ment., ‘They could not think,mueh 
less speak, coherently, ‘They could only 
read it-over and over again, gach one with 
the faint,unexpressed hope that Gerald had 
omitted some saving clause, or uiistaken 
the sense, of some: phrase. !; Horatia, read 
it. with the, glibness, that, came of her 
quick aeane with her sister; Mrs. 
Bray, with: tears--kind, loving tears,. in 
which there. was)no blame; Mr. Bray, 
with a running) fire of nods and “dear, 
dears,” ,. Qaly Laura turned away from 
it with a faint shuddering. protest—only 
Laura, refused to. realize,’ by a. second 
glance what the first, and her brother's 
tones, had made fatally clear already. 

The following day they received a 
missive from Mrs. O'Byrne. She was ill, 
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she told them—broken-hearted, afflicted 
with hideous fears of divers kinds. Added 
to this she was alone, for what were ser- 
vants? She entreated that Laura would 
come to her at once if her (Laura’s) pro- 
fessed friendship of former days had been 
the gemuine thing it seemed, and had in 
truth been given as much to Mrs. O’ Byrne 
as to the“ ouilty man.” In the event of 
Laura’s refusing to aecede to her request, 
Mrs. O'Byrne added that’ she’ should 'im- 
deed believe that there was some sem- 
blance of truth in the poetical assertion 
of “ friendship being an empty sound,”— 
she had long been painfully aware’ that 
“lovewas an idledream.”’ Her letter ended 
with a touch of true womanly pathos that 
went straight throngl the crust of ac- 
quired indifference to the heart: she ad- 
dressed. “I am’ in great sorrow,” she 
wrote, “and T want to see the face of one 
who knew me before if came upon me. 
You wilt come to me, dear Laura, for I 
am very lonely!” Laura read this con- 
cluding sentence with a broken voice, but 
she quickly steadied it back to indignant 
firmness by reverting to the passage in 
which Mrs. O’Byrne spoke of her husband 
as a “ outlty man.” i 
“He can’t be guilty,” Horatia said at 
last: **I don’t believe for one moment.” 
“Guilty!” Laura ‘broke ‘in passion- 
ately; “how ean you speak as if the 
possibility existed? Papa,”’ she continued, 
going up and resting on’ his' knee, and 
puttmg her arms round his neck like the 
fond, privileged, pet darling she was,— 
“Papa, don’t let us be summer friends’; 
let us go at once, and see and try to 
comfort the poor woman he married, who 
mast be in dire fribulation now. Don’t 
say ‘10,’ don’t be harsh and refuse'a re+ 
uest of mine for the: first time in my 
life, that will hurt me dreadfally if it is 
not eranted.”’ “OW 
“Go to her! go to Ireland! Lolly, 
my impetuous darling——” vii 
*‘No, I’m not *impetnous,’ papa, that 
isn’t my character at all: don’t—don’t 
argue and stand on nothings now that 
it’s a question of life and death, and she 
has made such an appeal. Yes! go to 
Ireland; why not? Show them that we 
know the lie to be the lie it is; think of 
the little thing it will be to us to go, and 
of the great thing it will be to them to see 
us; think of her solitary misery in that 
strange place, and of how we have known 
them when they were so differently cir- 
cumstanced ; think of all that, dear papa 
and of a hundred other things that my 





poor tongue can’t utter now, but that 
your own good heart will tell you, and ‘on 
to Ireland and take me.” 4 
“TJ will, Lolly,” he said, smoothing hey 
fair hair off her pale, tear-stained face. 
“¢T will, Lolly, and God grant better tid: 
ings may meet us when we get there.” 
It was unpractical and imprudent: of 
him as a parent, perhaps, to give this 
promise to his child. But he was more 
famed for a certain kindly Christianit 
and gentlemanly readiness to’ do kitd. 
nesses than for being practica! and pti: 
dent. Laura’s ‘plea had’ ‘touched ‘him 
deeply. He was not ‘one’ whd'’ cofld 
grasp a man’s hand in good felfowshiy 
one day and hear with indifference the 
next; of the’ probability of his béing uns: 
And though Laura: had’ made’ her’ ple 
principally on behalf of Barry’s iif) ME 
Bray ‘tacitly ‘accepted the’ fact, ‘and’ did 
not seém to think’ it’ deserving of cet 
sure, that she would not have been’’sd 
eloquent had’ Mrs: Barry O’Byrte ‘been 
Mrs. anybody else. OR Oe 
No sooner was’ it # Settled thing that 
they should’ go than Lanra went’ aviy 
to'make preparations ‘for ‘her’ journey, 
actmg ‘on the fixed idea young: ladies’ af 


ways: have''on such occasions,’ that’ the 


sooner they begin to fuss ‘and pack the 
sooner the journey will be accomplished: 
When Hoyatia rose to follow and’ assist 
Laura ‘im ‘dome nothing, Gerald’ arrested 
her and earried her off into anofber room 
for a private conference. | 

“Look here,” he began’; it?s ‘all very 
well, and I’m déeuced sorry myself; but 
you know Lolly isn’t gding to see Mrs. 
Barry O’ Byrne.” rac oe 

“She thinks she is, at’any' rate; Ho: 
ratia replied. iv9 : 


“Well, but she isn’t, whatever she may’ 


think ; it’s Barry she is in reality’ goin 
to’ comfort and consoles and‘ ‘though, 


poor fellow ? it’s heart-breaking to think’ 


of lis position, the ‘plan’ seems to mé 
a bad one. - F don’t ‘think she-aught to 
£0. ; | rae 

“Let her ¢6, Gerald;’” his sister re- 
sponded heartily; “she may be deceiving 
herself, and in reality it most likely is as 
you say, that it’s Barry she is going fowith 
the hope of comforting him’; but let her 


think that it is his wife—she does think 
so, poor child, and it would be ertel to 


undeceivé her and ‘thwart, her.” 

“Y'wont do either; but itis a datiget: 
ous experiment, and no good that I'caa 
see can possibly result trom it. I be- 
lieve as you say, that poor dear Lolly 
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does deceive herself, but all the same, it 
will be patent to other people that she 
is spoony on poor Barry if she rushes off 
alone with my father.”’ 

«Alone! ah, had I not. better go as 
well 2”? Horatia asked; ‘‘there can be 
nothing said or thought if we both go 
to Mrs. O’ Byrne now she has such trials ; 
dear Lolly will accept the amended plan 
without a suspicion of the cause of it: 
ignorance is bliss in her case; she does 
honestly think that it’s friendship, pure 
aud simple for Barry and great pity for 
his wife that. makes her want to go.” 

So Mr. Bray and, his. twa; daughters 
went away on their mission of mercy. 
And the cause that had called them forth 
was felt, to, be so, terrible that the pro- 
ceeding gave rise to little beyond approv- 
ing comments on;the kindness which led 
them to the side,of their former acquaint- 
an Miss. Henderson, in. her hour of 
need, . 7 

_ The better tidings that, Mr. Bray had 
prayed God might grant. did not, meet 
them when they. reached Irish.soil. They 
gained but little; information) in Cork, 
though the. incareeration of the accused 
in that; city, made bis alleged ‘crime the 
all-absorbing. topic of conversation. Miss 
Feltome—a, persom with whom he. was 
known not,to have lived. on good terms— 
had been found dead onthe floorjof her 
room, which, had been, entered with vio- 
lence, the window-fasteniugs being broken 
out, one morning ; and.a brass-bound box, 
which wore than. one of the servants had 
seen on more.than one, accasion in the 
hands of the deceased, was, found in a 
room to which Barry alone had, had ac- 
cess since, the tragedy. On. this circum- 
stantial evidence he had been, charged 
with the commission of the erime: ‘and 
arrested, ‘These were the.sole facts they 
could learn, Suppositions and.surmises 
were. freely offered—a hundred motiyes 
for. the. perpetration, of the deed were 
suggested—but the only, tangible thing 
that their inquiries brought forth was 
this stark-naked, hideous. truth, that 
Miss Feltome, was. dead, and Barry 
O’Byrne in prison.on a charge of having 
murdered her. 

It was. late when. they arrived at 
O’Byme Castle, aud the silence of death 
was over the place. , ‘‘Some people 
would go to: bed if to-morrow were. the 
judgment-day,”’ Laura. said, impatiently. 
‘‘ Papa, make the man row atthe door 
till the seven sleepers.would be roused ; 
we must. get in.” And the man, urged 
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on, by the. elear, decisive tones. of the 
prettiest of the two pretty, sorrowful girls 
whom he, had driven from Cork, knocked 
with a fresh energy that, at last brough 
one of the Hnglish footinen, frightened 
and sleep-stupilied, to the door. 

They found the wife of the. suspected 
man, mm a little room, upstairs, “ where 
she could see all the corners at once,’’ she 
said, She was huddled up on a sofa, at- 
tended by her own. maid and. Mary; the 
latter looking far more haggard and worn 
oy the late events even than her mistress. 
When the two young girls, leaving their 
father down, below, came tuimultuously 
into, her presence, bringing with them an 
inexpressible, air of sociality and safety 
and freshness, Mrs. Barry O’Byrue pro- 
ceeded at.onee to ‘give way,” as her 
maid expressed it,.in the. most approved 
and orthodox manner... With one hand 
she pressed her handkerchief to, her face, 
and the other she extended with a vague 
warmth, to whichever elected ‘to. take 
it;,and between her.sobs slie murmured 
something about being a broken-hearted, 
bereft, disgraced ‘woman. And thoug|h 
Laura’s gorge rose at the sebtishness 
which could think first of its own fallen 
state, she still believed that her objeet in 
coming had been: to offer such balm as 
could be. offered to, Mrs, O’ Byrne, 

As children.fly shamefaced and scared 
from the, sight of.:an accident, so do 
feeble-minded women of scanty allections 
turn away with a startled dread. of its 
darkening; them from the one who is 
under a ‘heavy cloud; All Mrs. O’ Byrne’s 
vanity in her young husband—for it. had 
never been love that flourished im so foully 
unnatural,an atmosphere—had, vanished, 
and in itsplace.had sprung up arancorous 
feeling of dislike; and dread, of fear and 
shame, and revengeful loathing. Aud al! 
these were concentrated with tremendous 
intensity for her on the once-idolized 
Barry O'Byrne. 

Of the tragedy. itself she could te! 
them little more than.they had already 
heard. . ‘‘ He swears he was never in he: 
room-—poor dear, poor murdered dear— 
atall that mght; but he must have been, 
because a little box she valued, for rea- 
sons he well knew, was found on him— 
no, not.on:him, but where he had been ; 
and so. he must have taken it, and killed 
her in doing it. And it’s all too horrible 
for me to talk about, as, you may think. 
I only wish I was safely back af Grey- 
stoke; but people tell me 1 mustn’t go 
till after he’s tried.” 
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“You surely wouldn’t—you couldn't 
wish to go away from him now, poor 
fellow ?” Laura said. ‘‘ You must know 
how innocent he is, and how crushing 
such a charge must be to him. I can 
anderstand your being shocked at the 
fate of your friend; but that grief must 
all be submerged in the far greater grief 
you must experience at what Barry 1s 
suffering.” 

“Then youre very much mistaken,” 
Mrs. O’Byrne replied, in a more pettish 
tone than was seemly when the subject 
of discussion was so dark a tragedy. “1 
might just as well be away forthe matter 
of that, for I can’t bring myself to go and 
seé him. ‘But now you are come | shall 
not be so desolate, and I may bear to live 
on in this horrible place till I’m free to 
eo back to my own quiet home that isn’t 
polluted as this is.” ' 

“T think I'll go down to papa for a 
little while,” Laura peeseh y startin: 
up. “We shall be going to bed soon, 
suppose, and I'd like to have a little talk 
with papa first.” 

“T think I feel equal to seeing your 
papa now; | think I can control my feel- 
ings Sutliciently to see him,” Mrs.O*Byrne 
said, as Laura, escorted by Mary, bearing 
the candle, left the room, . vy 

‘And when they had sent her father off 
to the sorrowing wife, Laura met with 
plenty of ‘heartfelt, genuine, acute sym- 
pathy from the poor little, sad-looking 
Rnglish girl. ; 

- “Oh! miss, there’s been no murder 
here,” she sobbed out. “There was a 
mark on her forehead, but if was never 
ae by a blow from master or any one 
else.” ! Jeti 
_ “Tt was never given by Barry O'Byrne, 
of that I’m sure,” Taned anid? and ‘hes 
the thought of Barry’s bright past and 
dark present came over her, and she 
sobbed responsively. | 

There was a feeling of half-loathing 
and half-awe that came over thé minds 
of the two girls as they followed inthe 
wake of Mary, their guide, along: the 
éortidor on their way to their bedroom 
poy she ey otit to them the room 
it happened in. A feeling of repulsi 
and dread, that made them glad they 
were going to occupy ‘a room together 
had caused them to glance wile tor 
than curiosity into every dark corner and 
deeply-shadowed doorway. 

“Ii I had not heard all about it, I 
should know that something horrible had 
happened in this house, Horatia,” Lanra 


said, when they had barred the door o) 
their attendant, and were left to the gqjj. 
tude of the gaunt room that no fire could 
make cheerful. ‘‘ And now (it’s particu. 
larly inconsistent of me to say it, [ know 
but I may as well say it, since I think it) 
ain’t we silly to have come ?” 

“T am not disposed to think 9, 
Lolly.” 

“ Well, I don’t think she welcomed ys 
warmly at all.” 


“Did you bear the journey so well | 
solely supported by the thought of the | 


welcome she would extend to you?” 
“I’m not quite sure what made me 
bear the joutney so well, Horatia. T’y 
not quite sure what brought me here, 
I’m only sure of one thing, and that. is, 
that, come what will to me, I must try to 
give such poor solace as may be given to 
arry O’Byrne. If I’m wrong, God for. 
give me, for I shall go on being so.” 
“Dear Lolly! no one will think you 
wrong; but don’t get too badly hurt 
yourself in healing others’ wounds,” 


The girl turned quickly round and | 


placed her hands on her sister’s slioulders, 
“ Horatia! what arc you afraid of ” 
she asked, fixing her frank, blue eyes 
firmly on’ her sistér’s as she spoke. “I 
can heal his wounds no better than papa 
and you can; and the knowledge , that 
that is the case will keep me, from any 
idle, baneful dreams,even were L.disposed 
to indulge ih them otherwise. , But I am 
not, dear—I am not, believé me. He’s 
dear as « brother to me—dear as Gerald 
is; and I would peril all I have, to give 
him such poor consolation and comfort as 
I would give to Gerald, if he were suffer- 
ing (as 1 am pérsnaded Barry is) from 
the consequences of a passion that wil! 
only end with his life for another woman, 
I can offer no justification for such en- 
thusiasm in reason; you musf, therefore, 
find onc in feeling. I shan*t get ‘hurt’ 
in the way you seem to fear, but I shall 
be hurt through all my life if I fail in 
showing all‘the deep, sisterly sortow and 
sympathy I fee now for Barry O’By#ne.” 
-“ Poor little Lolly,” Horatia he 
as she kissed her sister’s puré, warm lips 
that night; “‘and she really tlitnks’ that 
it i$ all fraternal, aud that Barty O'Byrne 
is no more to her than ‘Gerald? It would 
be worse than useless to’ enlighten her; 
worse than eruel to add the sting of self- 
reproach and doubt of her own motives, 
to the other stings that are wounding her 
so grievously now.” -— | 


Thy . . " 
here had, been nothing said on thé 
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subject of visiting Barry, but when they 
met at breakfast the followimg morning, 
Horatia’s question of “ What time shall 
we start, papa?” elicited no surprise ; on 
the contrary, Mr. Bray’s prompt reply 
proved that the subject, though not dis- 
cussed, had been in everyone's thoughts. 
“We can see poor Barry from two till 
four,” he said; “after that he will be 
engaged with his lawyer; so I should 
like to be there at two.” sis, 

“Ts she going with us?” Laura asked ; 
and her father told, her,“ No, Mrs. 
O’Byrne could not ‘ bring herself’ to see 
him,” 

“When he comes out cleared, she’ll 
be sorry for having shown such. heart- 
lessness,” Horatia said, r 

“What will his. life be, I wonder 3” 
Laura said, dreamily. “When he does 
come out, things can’t go on as they 
were before.” 

“Lolly,” her father said, taking her in 
his arms, “don’t. go to see Barry with 
the feeling that he; is merely suffering a 
terrible temporaty infliction... Unless 
something at’ present undreamt of inter- 
venles,, a0; innocent maw will suffer, not 
for the first time, on evidence that is. only 
strong because nothing stronger to the 
contrary can be proved, Our poor friend 
is ina terrible strait.” | 

“Don't I know. it, dear?” she said, 
softly; “do you fear that it is some wild 
dream of the future, that can never be 
realized, that makes me burn to see and 
soothe him now’ I am broad awake, 
papa, believe me.” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE FALLEN MAN, 
Hz was not fallen ina pearance. The 


shame. they had foisted on his ancient 


name, and the sin they were striving. to 
foist upon:his. soul, had not. marred the 
fair exterior’ yet; some of tlie brilliancy 
was gone, but.none of the beauty. 

He sat, there:in, Vas napty SaitRan 
fine man, in his hest bloom, of health and 
strength and youth, feeliug utterly friend- 
less and utter! fallen; scorned of. women 
and distrusted by men. He sat there, 
with that in his dace that Vandyke gives 
the Stuarts——a proud melancholy, but 
with thrice the Stuart beauty. A clear, 
pale face, with eyes of that rare. grey 
hue which is black in rage and. blue 
in love, fringed by black lashes . and 
Shaded by blacker brows, and possessing 
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all the tender charms of a woman’s in 
depths that are unfathomable. The dark 
curls with the ruddy tinge at their tips, 
and the thick moustache which lined out 
the form of his full, firm mouth, would 
have gladdened the soul of a painter. 
The beauty of a god and the grace of a 
courtier, and all deepened and intensified 
by the subtle refinement of an intellectual 
and highly cultivated mind. Possessing 
all this, he sat there feeling himself to be 
utterly friendless and) forsaken; for the 
days had been, many that he had spent in 
prison now,, and nosign of,sympathy from 
the only ones whose. sympathy: he erayed 
had been made to, the fallen man. 

No message. of. pity and: sorrow had 
come from Drumleyne, thongs one.might 
have heen ;sent scathlessly ?. Tim Sulli- 
van had. come lurking about like a faithful, 
broken-hearted hound on. more than one 
occasion, and when..admitted., to» his 
former, master’s. presence; had .betrayed 
such abject misery.that. the stermofficials’ 
hearts, had been touched,; and. they. liad 
counselled Barry not to see. him again if 
he didn’t,.want to, he.anmamed, © Tim 
had, brought, no,,.message, of. pity and 
sorrow; from; Drumleyne,) nor ha the. fair 
mistress of that place conveyed ther frel.- 
ings to poor Barry .by other, means. 
Was she, the fair star ot, his life, utterly 
unmoved, by the knewledge .of,.the fate 
that. had come.upon him >. Had the love 
that, was. rekindled during that . brie! 
passage of arms, when he tore.her from 
the-brink. of the, bog, died out, thus seon 
in callous. indifference’... 1t ,could not 
be,” he said, and yet. she made no sign. 
His faith began to flag in.that depressing 
atmosphere. He told himself that what- 
ever had. been her outward. degradation, 
he would have. burst: every human. bond 
to, gain her. side, and. pity. and consale. 
He forgot that women. cannot burst all 
human Tcaids, or even feeble social ones, 
innocuously. | | 

“She'll know how [ loved. her, and 
what. I’ve. risked.. and endured .for her, 
when it all comes out,.as it must unfor- 
tunately,” he. thought; “and then probably 
she’ll only despise. me. for; the. cowarcice 
that dared not. put: it-to the test-even at 
the risk of ruining, her, but at. any-rate 
she will know how I loyed her.” 

And then he wineced.at- the damping 
check that. was given to his reflections hy 
the thought that Laura Bray would know 
it too, and. perhaps come-to have a con- 
tempt for him. at thus: realizing her 
prophecy and wasting his life rz an idea. 
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“ Unless she has forgotten me,” he said, 
bitterly, “ as well as ‘the one who-has: far 
more eause to think of me tenderly than 
Laura Bray ever had.” | 

Then he fell to wondering how the 
news of this sad fate which had: befallen 
him had been received at: ‘Theynham. 

“Most likely: they’ all say they kuew 
me once slightly,”' he thought, “and if 
I’m hung, Laura will tell the: story of 
Barry O'Byrne with all the vivacity I 
once thought so charming to any:empty- 
headed ass who may be garrisoned there ! 
Ah! women are'so devilish deceitful !”: 

The defection of the woman -he had 
married, little as: he. cared ‘for: her indi- 
vidually, served to strengthen his:opimion 
as to the perfidy-of the wholesex. Pro- 
bably, had Mrs. O’Byrne come to his side 
and striven to console him, his soul-would 
have beat more fiercely still ‘against its 
prison-bars.: But: she.did not come: and 
try to console lim; therefore he felt 
injured. |<: D ote swat 074 

He was sitting down with his back to 
the door, when the keys grated) harshly, 
and his. warder huskily announced: some 
visitors. He was rising slowly and: ad- 
justing some slips. of paper which: he had 
prepared for his lawyer! as he rose, when 
his arm ‘was. clasped «by the small; soft, 
warm hand.of a woman, and-as im almost 
a delirium.of astonishmeut he looked down 
on Laura Bray’s cavalier-hat (he could not 
see her face, she had bent that down :on 
his arm), there was a further:rustimg of 
female garments, and Horatia said - 

“ Barry, we came++we would—at once 
—at onces+we thonght you might: like 
to see us: and: papa; dear Barry, weknew 
you so well!” | 

There: was such hearty; unbounded, 
unquestioning ‘belief!’ in: Iris ‘innocence, 
that Barry-could not thank: them ar:wel- 
come. in. words just, yet. Nor were words 
needed; indeed, Mr. Bray was thankful 
that they were not forthcomnig, for an 
attempt: to speak would have broken 
down the embankment of eal. by whieh 
alone he .was enabled ta dan: up. his 
feelings., And Laura wanted. 10 words ! 
There.was a wealth of loving gratitude, 
of appreciation of ber regard, in the way 
he clasped her to his heart’ and held her 
there. She could say nothing, she could 
only cling closely oto: the: man who had 
fallen upon evil days. ‘When fortune was 
far with dim he-had never: asked) for 
more than her friendship, and it: somes 
tames-happens whew this is: the ease, that 
when fortune frowns wouen-are ready to 


give all their love. “The very perversity 
of passion leads them to give mostwhey 
ve where least can be gained im returp, 
‘They had come over all: three of thep 
in such a burst of enthusiasm that»t 
had not had time to fall flat in any way, 
But mow, when they had settled! down 4 
little after the first exuberant’ excitement 
of that meetiig bad: passed: off; Bany 


himself, gratefully happy as he: was:fop a | 
the friendship shown m sueh an‘ hour, | 


was: the one: to remind: them: that there 
wefe other things an: the world :besid 
his feelings to beyconsulted.. : aa 
“ However it goes with me,’ he said, 
“you will take Mrs. O’Byrne batk:to 
England with you, wont:yow?” 
| Mr. Bray-nedded assent; he: couldonet 
speak clearly yet.» A weak man; you will 


say, for his paternal:fondness ands 


friendly. emotion combined. to’: indice ~ 


him: to still allow that. clinging: elasp of 
Laura's. ! ov uiettat vile 
Laura raised. her. heady: and her eyes 
met Barry’s. ) emniow bssb 9 
. However it goes with: you, we'-shall 
stay liere till?) ss 11559 96 
* Til what, dear?” hesasked.o, “You 
must onlyistay till my trial, is over, Laural 
Whateversmay be decided upon then, you 
must; not wait to see accomplished.” 
His voice was so tenderly: sweet:an 
spenking of Inis:possible end: that alk the 
girl’s-soul thrilled to, it, dde,-hen igod, 
her idol, andi hero, tlie man she told:her- 
self she loved like'a brother,’ was telling 
her that she. must uot; stay by his: side 
when others deserted him;. because: there 
would be shame and sorrow in so staying, 
and she might suffer in the opinion of the 
world. . All that: his eyes and.tones said, 
as he: bent down and pressed. his: lips te 
her little’ elasping hands, and told her 
that she must not wait to see the decision 
of the: trial accomplished.) She. forget 
everything then!—/orgot the wife: she 
B sO urgent, in; desiving to. seek 
and. comfort—torgot the existence of; the 
woman, whose love \had, brought him to 
this’ pass—-forgot; that, jhe: was: notyin 
reality the brother. to whom love might 
be proficred with impunity., She:.only 
remembered: that. Barry O'Byrne would 
have to suffer much, and that she: might 
(at. the cost of something doubtless, bub 
that. was to-herself ) alleviate some -par* 
tion of that. suffering, | v 
“Dear Barvy ’’ she saids ferventlys 
“Pil never leave while- you live-—nevels 
that is, till you’re free.and welland happys 


as you will be, Barry! for God canrob 
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be so cruel as to let this hideous. work 
be wrought.”* ' 

“Then you don’t doubt: me, Laura? 
You don’t think me the vile, cowardly 
miscreant I’m popularly supposed to 
be ?” 

And Laura, as he asked it, held her 
hand out to him in token of perfect 
faith and» reliant, friendship, as a man 
might have done. : 

‘“ Doubt you!” she said. ‘I should 
doubt my own mother and my own. heart 
first, and then I shoulda’t do it: Ne, 
Barry, as littleas: the whole world: will 
doubt you before long, for Gow will not 
forget: to be just.” | | 

“Tt my clearance hinges on. ‘some 
‘special interposition,’ 1 shall: eome: off 
but badly.im these keen practical days, 
Laura,” he said, smiling sadly. 

And then, the painful topic thus fairly 
set afloat; they discussed it—Barry sedu- 
lously refraining from saying anything 
save that he hadsnever even been: inside 
the dead woman’s room. 3 

“She was a hard, cruel woman, and 
she came to a hard, cruel-end, so: far.as 
its being suddem and terrible goes; but 
I don’t believe ‘she was murdered,” he 
said at. last. “‘ Amd now ‘God rest: her 
soul, for I don’t) want to say anything 
more about: it? | 

They sat with him during the speeified 
two hours, giving him all the comfort and 
sympathy they could, according to their 
several lights:. Mr. Bray earnestly re- 
commended in: rapid succession a dozen 
English advocates, on the ground of each 
being the ‘best. man of his day for any- 
thing of the: sort.” ‘But Barry had ‘al- 
ready secured ‘a counsel in the person of 
a keen-witted countryman, who had never 
experienced: the slightest: difficulty in 
proving even guilty men innocent. The 
two girls “had :no-line of action for the 
future to recommend. They contented 
themselves: with making. the present as 
endurable: as: it might be-~made, with 
soothing him and striving to make him 
torget if possible. And, like the true 
women they were, they only succeeded 
in making him feel that they could not 
for one moment forget his coming danger, 
his impending disgrace. 

With unconscious jealousy, Laura was 
eager to-know whether she—the woman 
whom, she was convineed, in some way 
or another, was implicated in this’ affair 
~—had'-been near him or not? She 
tingled with anger when she thought of 
this bright, young, wasted life, burnt 
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out om another woman's slwine. She 
ached with a feeling that she dared not 
analyse, when she reflected that that 
woman might unconseiously have brought 
him to this pass, and now be neglectful 
of him in his hour of) need. 

“* Barry,” she. said, at last, “we are 
not the only ones. who come. to see you: 
you have other friends who: will. take up 
your time, so it will be well to, fix an 
hour for our next visit. We will come 
to-morrow.” . 3 

** ] have no other friends now,’’ Barry 
said, briefly; “ most people fight shy of a 
fellow who’s situated as L am, you know, 
Laura, unless the claims.of kindred axe 
on them; and I’m. the last of: my race.” 

. Her cheek flushed searlet.as she. bent 
her head down towards liin, and whis- 
pered— : 

“* - hoped that the one you haye:been so 
nobly faithful to had. been faithful to you 
now, Barry; she surely comes ?”’ 

** No, Laura, she does not; don’t blame 
her,.you can’t judge. her: fairly, and 1’d 
rather not hear her/blamed at all. Besides, 
it’s just as well that she should stay 
away, for she could not besoft.and gentle 
and loving to me,.as you are.”’ 

“And all my ‘loving gentleness’ is as 
nothing to you, Barry, compared to what 
one moderately kind word from her would 
be? I know: it, Barry; for the love 1 
give youis a sister’s quiet love, and it 
can’t-—low should it P-esupply the aching 
void the withdrawal of that other love 
has left. -But she ‘might come to you 
now—it- seems hard and unfeeling and 
uuwomanly not to come to yeu now.” 

** Don’t blame her,”’ he reiterated. 

“Oh, Barry! how can you, how can 
you even now beso tolerant, . so 
infatuated ? at is through hex you are 
suffering, 1. know, 1'am. sure+through 
hev you are) suffering, and breaking my 
heart.” 

“Not ‘through’ her—‘ for’ her per- 
haps,:im2 @ measure, darling! Yon told 
me once to forget her; a I couldn’t 
do it then, Laura, and: I shalinever do it 
now; but. if I eould have obeyed you 
and grown careless. of her, that poor devil 
of a woman might have been alive now, 
and I shouldn’t have been here.” 

She could not avoid giving a convul- 
sive start—there was a savour about this 
speech that:she did not like, He could 
not be guilty. But he spoke as one who 
was guilty might speak, Then she 
checked the trembling; and turned to 
him again’ as she thought, “And even 
i—2 
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then L should love ‘hin still, I-could 
never tutn from him, whatever has been.” 
Poor Lolly! she was falfilling \ her 
woman’s destiny, and loving in the wrong 
place. What was there about: this man 
that she should be so ready to-steep her 
own soul in the waters of bitterness; and 
blight her own life through striving all 
ineffectually to brighten his?) He was 
handsome and brave, and gentle and 
gallant, but not loving to her, aad many 
men were all these things, and fully ahve 
to her merits ‘at the ‘same time. Yet 
these she passed over, with at the best 
but a very careless regard, and without a 
hope in loving him, went ‘on quietly:doing 
it till; unconsciously, he had ‘become the 
passion of her life. If he now could'be 
proved to be stained-with a thousand 
crimes she felt that she could not-turn from 
him. ‘There was a promise\of this adhe- 
rence in the lengthened indrawing of her 
breath as she plaeed lier hand in his 
again, and said'** cood-bye” to ‘him * till 
to-morrow.” She scemed to be nerving 
herself to hear the worst; but he did 
not read her’ aright. It had been his 
curse all through ‘life to. mistake women 
and their mute eloquence. He thought 
she was tired because she had grown so 
suddenly and strangely quiet... He 
thought that she was beginning ‘to 
realize that it would be a humiliating 
thing to have shown such fervent sym- 
petty and affection for a man who might 
e proved guilty in law of so: dark:a 
erime. He mistook her, in fact, and did 
not guess that she was quictly steeling 
her soul to bear anything rather than be 
forced from him even in appearance, now 
come what might. He thought it was a 
sister’s quiet love that she had given him 
in more halcyon days, and that ‘now, 
when to give it would be to involve her 
in melancholy tedium, she would with- 
draw it in her own charming manner. 

“You will come again then, to- 
morrow ?” he asked; “it is too much 
to ex of you.” 

“Yes, we will come. Papa, shall we 
say the same time to-morrow ?—or would 
any other hour suit vou better, Barry 

She still had an uneasy feeling that it 
was just possible the Countess of Kil- 
corran might remember the days of old, 
and come to see the lover of her youth 
in his hour of darkness. She had a 
more uneasy feeling that Barry might be 
aware of such an intention on her part, 
and desirous of avoiding a meetin 
between them, Kathleen, and herself, 


“ Any hour! that you ‘could come yii) 
suit me, Laura; what can I have to ip. 
terpose between me and the one sunbean, 
left to me, do you think ¥” 7 

».** Doesn’t; ‘Lim come to you 2” duauty 
asked. She knew that Tim had entered 
the service. of the:Gountess of: Kilcorran, 
and she distrusted the poor drishlad is 
a means. of» intercourse » ‘between ; that 
noble torment of her soul and her friend 

“‘Tim: has beenyes, poor fellow, he 
has been tliree or: four times ;.but I per. 
suaded him tov go away out of the eountry 
before my trial—he’d have broken :his 
heart wlule it was going om.” ©. 

vA flash: like ‘a rosy: ray: of light ' burst 
over :Iuaura’s face as he spoke, and«her 
breath came: short: and. quick with pas- 
sionate excitement. Lobsole 

* You persuaded him to go out: or -the 
country ?—oh! Barry, Pim ‘happier than 
when I came in.”’ , t bins 0 

“What makes you happier 2”’ he asked. 

“A revelation has burst :upom:meé!” 
And then:she would ‘say no. more, for her 
father and Horatia came:up to them, ‘and 
it was time to leave Barry O’ Byme..) > 

* What: did: you think. you had dis- 
covered, Lolly,’ her sister. iasked, 
anxiously, “fwhen Barry said he had_per- 
suaded Tum Sullivan to go: out of .the 
country’ You don’t.think—you can’t 
think that Tim could bea witness against 
him in any ‘way, do you ?” ) 

* Agamst him? oh! how stupid you 
are, dear; no, I don’t think, and J: don’t 
know anything, save that I must: 0 to 
Drumleyne to-morrow, and see if ‘Tim’s 
there - still. I am-not clear about: any- 
thing, save that. he shall, not. go away 
while his: master’s ‘life is in danger, af d 
ean help it. 1 will sce. that woman, too, 
and appeal to her.” | ; 

“What woman? and what will: you 
appeal about ?” 2 ELEC 

** ‘That. Countess of Kilcorran. Can‘ 
you see, Horatia, that it all hinges:o2 
that story I told you the night we were 
crossing that he told me.long aga. ' Miss 
Feltome knew something » one the 
Countess of Kilcorran that Barry wot 
have died rather than have made public; 

and don’t you know that. they ali speak 
of a little box that was Miss Feltome’s 
being found empty in Barry’s room, and 
don’t you see that he’s anxious that Tun 
should get clear off. Tim a witness 
against him, indeed! no, but 1. believe 
that Tim killed her, and that Barry 5 
screening him,” 
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CHAPTER XIX, 


(HE COUNTESS OF KILCORRAN GROWS 
WARM, AND THE EARL—COLD. 


Wuen the news of the:dark: cloud’ that 
had come up with ‘such fearful intensity 
over O’ Byrne Castle was brought to the 
Countess ‘of Kilcorran, she was sitting 
alone.Fhe'servant who came to announce 
luncheon ‘to her gave her the mformation, 
and the firm command she had over her 
countenance during the reception lof it 
sent him off -with his previous impression 
that his mistress was’a very cold “un con- 
lirmed. rail D's : { siols¢ 
“Ts the earl at home?”: was all she 
said,: for she had seen nothing of the earl 
since the previous evening, when. lie ‘had 
been so piteously lachrymose that she:had 
pleaded a headache and: retired early. 
She was told that: the: earl was in the 
library. And then she:said, ‘* Very well. 
Go and tell him I’m coming ‘to ‘see him, 
and shut the door? so - 45° 
When the door! was closed tis: woman, 
who had: been so unmoved: before her iser- 
vant, dropped:on: her knees, iand, almost 
crovelledy groaning;! with) her head down 
low—thic ‘beautaful, braght,: proud? ‘head 
that-:Barry~had::so_ striven: to!-avoid, 
bowing.! « ‘Llien- shes: murmured: -a few 
brokén words of supplication to the Lady 
of Heaven;~-that ‘were: fervent and -mean- 
mgless, and utterly:inadequate to:express 
her sorrow and love aud dreadwis 1) 0." 
“ Ticthis cannot be averted, let-me ‘die 
—let me'die. .» Mothér:of God! save him, 
and hear‘me.: Oh; Barry..:my dove} any 
love !???; 692 Dims wonornd-o} serait 
There-was'no-acting;no strainiug after 
effect neher impassioned’ movements and 
wildly incoherent words: It -was a gemiine 
outburst-of feeling long pent up that had 
now broken all bounds and defied :all ‘re« 
straint; ‘Dheve hwas ‘uo:acting: aiid ‘no 
straining after effect ; and yethowscan 
women do it ++theinext: momént she was 
standmg befure' the: glass ‘smdéthing her 
hat; invotder that she might showan ‘un- 
ruffled front todiershisbandi '\Thetorrent 
of ‘agonived passiém that had swept ovet 
her soulyand darried away her composure; 
had left its:marks ow her face, briefas its 
passyve hat beew.! Those anguished: tears 
Which''she «hdd shed! had: deft) burning 
traces‘of themselves: on cher cheeks; and 
ner’ brow «looked -contracted:-and. linect. 
Never’ trust: ito appearances,» tliough. 
Griefandy ‘haveoraged:in: the: heart: tive 
tumuites'béfore it comes down‘and ipours 
i's wealt2 of mirth out to you, the: un- 
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suspecting guest, And the face that now 
beams snave siniles, and that appears to 
be only flushed with pleasurable excite- 
ment, had to be toned down with Rimmel’s 
toilette vinegar, and the powder pull, 
before it was discreet to come and wel- 
come you. ) 

She wiped her tears away and smoothed 
her hair and brow, and hastily swallowed 
some water. And. then, .with her face 
composed and calm, but very grave, as 
was. scenily, she walked with; her. usual 
sweeping step. down to see the.earl, 

“san I speak.to, you fora, moment 
she asked, walking up to, him, and laying 
ber hand an the arm: of the chair on 
which he sat, with‘his face butied in. his 
baridsios wor of TT std aod to sou 
 S Yes?’ heanswered, in a thick voice. 

*{'Lchave just heard: horrible, tidings, 
Lord Aucorran,;: Did; you know them 
before??? owetia) | vituorrol od 

 Phave:heard them? 4/2 ©. 

‘Bug did:yow know: then, before, this 
morning-+before; J. -knéw thean?’. she 
urged, ‘SIf. you. did; it was; a: cruel 
kindness to keep fromune what so-fatally 
concerns poor Barry: O'Byrne.’ 

« Lt-would havedone no good it would 
only have burt you,”’, he muttened,..in an 
apologetic:.tone; .{ hesides, 1, was so; un- 
strung myself, that 1, could) not speak 
about fit,” Then‘he took lis hands from 
his; faee,: and Jeoked.up'.at, her with a 
half-fearful fondness, as ;he said, “ We 
cax-do no good here; Lthink we,will go 
abroad,’ \>.:' tii dootein ol] ann: 
ov §{ Go abroad! -Jn God’s,,name, why ?” 
she eried;. lisx onuilivire 

of Because we:can dono, good, and. it 
will be:so'painfal to! stay here: and hear 
of at ‘perpetually, and: feel: powerless. to 
help: him? a A2¥8b govolsa : 

>) Lord; Kilcorran,';ke, must,-not die.; 
he never did this thing--something, can 
surely. be done; he neven did; this: thing, 
and if;you spend your, whole, substance 
i doing: it, you ‘must nat leave a, stone 
unturned in striving toavert his danger.” 
yw Wihy do:you say Ljmust do, tins?” 
hé: ejaculated. km sure Low willing 
enough: ‘to. do anything I ceuldi;; but why 
you.should think Longht-m’?)0 | 
|: Hei stoppedabruptiy, Jooking nervous 
and miserable, and) she gave; went to, an. 
exclamation? of impatience, that, lid not 
seem:to soéthe. hima tawleh.s. 350. 

ii Why ?-rin' i commen: humanity, and 
becanse+--” and: stow she | paused. sud- 
denly, for she-was ‘about? to say, i/-hecause 
you took me drom ‘bishs”. but she. re- 
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flected that this consideration might not 
materially serve her cause. Soshe checked 
herself, and he misinterpreted the check 
and looked wueasy. 

‘Poor Tim!” she said, after a mmute 
or two, during which the earl had been 
glancing furtively at her, and striving, as 
it seemed, to read her. ‘‘ I must see him, 
and speak to him; and if you'll ict me,” 
she said, almost humbly, “ send him with 
a note to poor Barry; he must not think 
that I fail him now.” 

He almost started from his chair, and 
then sank back, querulously muttering 
that he couldn’t think of allowing any- 
thing like intercourse to exist. Then he 
added, that he had dismissed Tim in order 
that he might not act as medium between 
his former master and herself, should ‘she 
be weakly disposed to indulge in any such 
morbid philanthropic sentimentality. 

Dismissed Tim!” she said, removmg 
her hand from his chair, and reminding 
him once more of a tigress. “ Excuse 
me when I say that I cannot accept his 
dismissal. I shall take him back again. 
You have the power and the right to 
forbid my corresponding with another 
man, and I must bow to your decision, 
though it yakes my heart bleed to think 
that Barry O’Byme should learn to look 
upon me as a false coward, who made no 
sign of faith in it when his honour ‘was 
aspersed. I must bow to that; but I do not 
think that you will carry your authority 
so far as to interfere with my servants— 
that will surely be too petty an exercise of 
it,even for you, so I shall take Tim back.” 

“I believe he is gone away. “I think 
you will have some difficulty in finding 
him; im fact, Kathleen, dearest! don’t 
try.” 

“Gone away? What motive had-you 
in banishing my poor groom, Lord Kil- 
corran ? what has made you send him off 
like a thief in the night ?” 

“T had none.” 

* You had,” she cried, passionately. 
*Do you think I am blind, or a ‘fool 2 
What made you do it just after the re- 
port of the murder ot the woman—at 
sight of whom you blenched—reached 
you? Confidence for confidence, Lord 
Kilcorran. I will tell you that I loved 
and was engaged to Barry O’Byrne once. 
Now, what was that woman to you ?” 

“My God! what a woman you are! 
Have you kept these suspicions—this 
doubt, to yourself al! alone® T couldn't 
have believed it.” 


* 1 cared so little,” she returned, s¢orn- 


fully. ‘‘ What did it matter to me then: 
But now the case is different; she js 
dead, and Barry en gh and ‘you 
knew her, and you shall tell me (and the 
whole world, if it’s necessary to clear 
him) how and when and where.” 

“You are violent—aunlike what I sup. 
posed it possible you could be. Pray 
calm yourself; pray believe that ‘if | 
knew aught that might serve this young 
man, I would use such knowledge ‘in his 
behalf. You are unjust m your in. 
patience, Kathleen. You ‘need ‘not tell 
me that you loved him once; I feel jt 
painfully.” 

And the earl set to whimpering and 
shaking his head over his melancholy in- 
ability to inspire affection, and Barry’s 
envied aptitude for doing so. 

She stood looking at him, with a world 
of scorn gathering in her eyes. At last 
she spoke. | 

“It’s generally believed, isn’t it, that 
good courage comes with good blood? 
By that rule you ought to have more than 
I have, Lord Kileorran.” 

“It seems to me it isn’t a question o! 
courage, but one of feeling, in this case,” 
he replied, still whimpering—stil! avoid- 
ing the scornful eyes of his young wife. 

“Yet I, the ptebeian, have it all now,” 
she went on, without noticingthis remark. 
*T would face this dark mystery, what- 
ever it is; you dare not!” 

“There is no dark mystery. ‘Kathleen, 
I wonder at your being ‘willing to’ anttoy 
me so causelessly ; you have'lighted on a 
mare’s nest, and you’re ingeniously put- 
tig things that haven’t the slightest-con- 
nexion together in order to ‘worry and 
distress me.” , 

“Answer ’me, Lord Kilcorran: No, 
don’t take my hand and ‘kiss ‘it, like a 
pores boy, but answer nie like a mati— 
ike the gentleman you ourht to he, 
blood tells at all. Had not the death o! 
that woman something to do ‘with your 
interests ?” , 1 

“No; what should she, living or dymg, 
have to do with me ?” ‘the answered, pétu- 
lantly. ‘Pray end this ‘scene, Kathleen : 
your regard for Barry O’Byrne ‘is render 
Ing you ridiculous.” . 

“Have you not seen and conversed 
long and privately with Tim’ since that 
tragedy?” she went on,’ impatiently; 
“don’t. say no—don’t lie whew you 
needn't. I saw him go td yotir room, 
and come from-it ; and I ealléd’him,-and 
he dared not*obey my call. “Now ‘what 
did that mean, Lord Kileorfan‘?”'" 
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“ Nothing,” be replied, ina low voice. 
“T dismissed him, alter a shert conversa- 
tion, and I told him it was;useless to en- 
gage your intercession, for .go.he must ; 
and gone he is, and I think we’ve, given 
quite time enough to the. discussion of 
the departure of a stable-boy.”’ 

“Quite time enough; we'll discuss 
other things now... Will you help and 
aid in clearing Barry O’ Byrne >” 

She asked it with a sudden .infiection 
of voice, that few women who have not 
Irish blood in their veins can compass— 
with a strange thrilling sweetness and 
tender softness that they alone :can call 
a any. moment to serve their own 
ends. | 

“ How can I aid him 2” the earl asked, 
snappishly. 

“It seems to me,” she said, slowly, 
and with a distinctness of intonation that 
jarred painfully on the palpably shaken 
uerves Of her husband, ‘“ that if every- 
thing that was. known about the woman 
was stated. honestly and faithfully, that 
it might serve Barry O’ Byrne.” 

“I have no doubt, that all that is 
kuown will be stated about her.” 

“Do. you mean to come forward with 
what you know ?” 

“ What 1 know is totally irrelevant—I 
mean I know nothing. Really, Kathleen, 
1 wish you wouldn’t, badger and cross- 
examine me in this way; 1t’s not, becom- 
ing, and it’s not, pleasant ; aud, once for 
all, | wont stand it.’’ : 

“You are. strangely moved,” she said, 
quietly; ‘strangely averse to my dwell- 
ng on the topic of my old friend’s misery, 
and strangely, averse. to. my. making any 
sugzestions as to a possible alleviation of 
it. String up your, courage, Lord. Kil- 
corran, and jtell me, if you can, that 
you have nothing in your possession 
tuat would, tend to exonerate, Barry 

Byrne.’ 


“You are nad!” he said, angrily, “to 


put such a question to me; grief for your 
iriend—pah! I hate the paltering phrase ! 
for, your. lover! — bas. warped your 
judgment ; be adyised by me—go to your 
room and calm: yourself back to sense and 
duty; you have strangely forgotten the 
latter since,you have been here to-day.” 

She went up and put her hands on his 
Shoulders, and bent down, forcing him to 
look into her eyes. 

“Once more,” she said, softly, “ Dll 
ask it once, mone—Why was my. groom 
Sseut, away and forbidden .to speak to me 
before he went *: And tell me, on your 
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honour, whether you have not something 
in. your .possession—some fact—some 
saving straw—some paper that might 
help (if boldly, manfully brought forward) 
Barry O’ Byrne.” 

J] have not,” Le auswered, with a 
prone dignity that became the white- 

anded old patrician well. 

“God, forgive you!” she exclaimed, 
passionately, drawing herself away from 
him with a gesture of loathing contemptu- 
ous aversion that stung him to the quick. 
‘God be more merciful to you than | 
would be if I find that you could save a 
hair of his head from injury and you don’! 
do it.” 

“ Why should you think Icould? It’s 
insanity on your part to harbour such an 
hallucination against all reason and proof 
to the contrary ; why should you think | 
could 2” 

“Because you evidently knew and 
trembled before that woman; because 
her death has shocked you; and because 
you wont allow me, a keen friend to 
Barry, to see the one who'd give his life 
to save the life of the man who’s accused 
of murdering her,” 

“You're not a yery close reasoner, 
Kathleen,” he said, with an attempted 
scorn in his voice that fell miserably far 
short of its, intended effect on her. She 
clenched her teeth together in a sudden 
fury, and her eyes flashed out at him in a 
wrath that made him shrink from meeting 
them, Then she turned and left the room 
suddenly, and. Lord Kilcorran rang the 
bell. When it was.answered, he told the 
footman to take care and have all the ser- 
vants and all the boys about the place in- 
formed that no letter,or message of any 
kind must be transmitted from Drum- 
leyne to either O’Byrne Castle or the im- 
prisoned master of that place. Soa shor‘, 
warm note of hope and trust and sym- 
pathy that Lady. Kilcorran wrote and 
thought was conveyed to poor Barry by 
a, trusty messenger, found its way instead 
into the pocket of the earl, She waited 
eagerly for an answer, and none came ; 
and then she wrote again, and this time 
traced it to its destination, and tore if 
from her husband’s,hands before he could 
read it, : 

“So,” she said, with the wearied air 
of one, who, was. sadly. overtired of many 
things, ‘it has come to this, has, it, that 
you intercept my letters ° Oh, how little 
it all is—and Jow, and mean! What 
could you fear that I should say to poor 
Barry? You fear nothing that I could 
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_ ly say that. You do fear know, he couldn’t : reas Se . 
cautlladss. Why wont you tell me papers,” the earl muttered to bimself,'as “tha 
what 2 : the young wife, he was beginning to feel seek 
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i woman who is dead who was known to drawer and taking them ont; “‘ far better Tin 
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The earl’s face beeame suffused with 
the purple of futile rage. 

“Miss Feltome was simply to. me a 
helpless lady whose acquaintance was 
foreed upon me by your friend, Mr. 
O’Byrne. I regret her fate if she was 
murdered, and hope her murderer will be 
brought to justice. But I really take 
no warm imterest in the matter. Your 
brain must be weakened as well as ex. 
cited, or you would not conjure up such 
unhealthy ideas, they are unworthy of 
you and insulting to me.” 

“Miss Feltome nothing to you save a 
eastal acquaintance: Oh! Lord Kilcorran 
tell that to a woman whose credulity has 
been kept intact by the guardianship of 
those whom it was ill work trying to im- 
pose upon. I early learnt to read men’s 
faces by the clear light of the knowledge 
[ had, that. my portion in life would 
to be deceived if I did not deceive. I 
suspected the moment I saw you 
tremble at Miss Feltome’s voice that she 
was more to you than the commonplace, 
unimportant spimster she seemed, and 
my suspicions are confirmed.” 

“* How P” he asked eagerly. 

“Perhaps, I'll tell you some day,” 
she replied carelessly, “or maybe [}I 
reserve it altogether. If,Barry O'Byrne 
get’s clear off P'll let the subject rest’; if 
he does not, [ must aid him sinee you 
will not, and [ll aid him by stirring your 
memories.” 

“Can Tim have betrayed? No, he didn’t 


the follies of my youth dragged forward § 
far better burnt-—far better burnty?: 

He threw them. all into the. fire;and 
watched with bated breath: almost till 
the flames had devoured them,:and the 
draught had carried their ashes: away up 
the chimney. Then -he: lay back: in: his 
chair, and the complacent ‘expression stole 
over his features again. An hour after, 
when @ servant came in to see to the fire, 
the Karl of Kilcorran was dead. 


CHAPTER XX. 
A WORK OF SUPERBROGATION -G¥ THE 
PART OF “MISS LAURA.) 


Wuen Laura ‘Bray, the morning after 
their first visit to Barry in the ‘Cork ‘jail, 
said that she was going ‘to ‘Drumleyne, 
Mrs. O’Byrne received the statement with 
that air of mild pityimg forbearance one 
is apt to bestow upon the ‘assertion of 
maniacal ‘intentious. '' But’ when Laura 
proceeded to ask -if she couldn’t havea 
horse and ride over faster than'she could 
be driven? if theré wasn’t a near cut 
across the Mills ? and further; “who was - 
to go with her to show her the way?” 
Mrs. O’Byrne left off being’ pityingly 
forbeating, and waxed unmistakably 
wroth. pac 
“Go there! go to Drumleyne |” she 
said. » “Why, they’ve never serit’ to in- 
quire for me since it happened,’ and it’s © 
all through that horrid woman’ that’ tf 
happened at all.” : : 
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“So L- suspected,” Laura replied, 
that’s: the: veryoreason I: want to go 
over there.’ 200 «++ y 
“Welly Laura! Ldon’t think it’s:ver 
becoming of you to interfere, and:in sue 
a way too; : Why should you want to see 
that Lady Kilcorran’? and what good will 
your sceing: her do? ‘she knows nothing 
of the circumstances, and Jyou: know 
nothing of them either: only what :Pve 
told you, and L'haven’t told:yow all. -1f 
anyone went: to’ see> her hoping to. do 
good it should: be me.” 9:08) oo e950 
“Then why don’t: you go>’ Laura 
asked, coolly. ‘1 may think it ‘should 
be you also—-bat all:the. same if you don’t 
co Ls wilhes Ife. don’t dovany) good I 
won't do any harm,:T promise you-that ; 
but b want: tosee. Timyiand I want to 
see the countess, so whether it’s becoming 
or the:reverse; I’ll go to: Drumleyne this 
morning.) yo | } 89 9 
“T think Laura has:a faint hope that 
Tim knows something that -may'assist in 
oe Barry;’. Horatia explained to 
Mrs.O’ Byrne, who, what with her definite 
jealousy’ of: Kathleen and. her: indefinite 
jealousy ‘of Laura, was in a” perturbed 
state of mind, s017 |.) ca : 
“T don’t: think she’ should entertain 
hopes. of any'kind in relation ‘to Barry— 
that’s’ my: ‘provinee,: not hers,’?. Mrs. 
O’ Byrne retorted, indignantly. ‘ And-to 
70 now ‘publicly, in the opentight of day, 
and hold communieation with a bad, bad 
woman, whovran away with Barry—or 
tried to, only she..got..in one of their 
precious bogs-—is not what; Laura ought 
to do if she considers herself a friend of 
mine—it’s an insult to me.” 
Laura was'too genuinely in earnest in 
her. hopes and fears about Barry to be 


wrought. upon. to the point of swerving. 


from her intention. by any peevishness on 
the part.of Barry’s wife. | 

‘‘ Look, here,” . she. said,. good-tem- 
peredly .going up to her and. taking her 
hand kindly and warmly, ina. way, that 
ought to have disabused Mrs. O’Byrne’s 
mind of some unpleasant. ideas which had 
been vaguely floating about in it“ I 
do consider myself your friend, and I’m 


quite ready. to hate the -Countess..of 


Kilcorran, but I don’t believe, and you’ 


don’t believe it either, that she was going 
to run away with Barry. As to her.not 
sending here to ask after your health, 
don’t care for, it, she’s, a coldshearted 
woman” (Laura warmed with her words), 
“she has never. cared.to inquire: for..poor 
Barry, for I asked him yesterday.” 
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“How came you: to know anything 
about her?’ Mrs.»O’ Byrne asked, sus- 
piciously, and the suspicion being pal- 
pable flushed Laura’s cheek. There are 
some things too esthetic to stand the test 
of explanation, Laura’s friendship for 
Barry was one of these things. . It was 
very pure, very ethereal, it: would ill bear 
rough handling, least. of all-would it bear 
being called am ' question. and doubted 
for what it seemed by:his wife, >So now, 
when Mrs.'O’Byrne asked, with matured 
feminine ‘asperity, how Laura -eame to 
know anything about the ‘secret dearest 
to Barry’s beart,: Laura’s cheek :flushed 
with the consciousness that; harmless as 
the explanuatiom would prove the means by 
which she had gained that ‘knowledge to 
be, the explanation could not be given. 

“ He told me something about her once 
--some trifle, but it made an: impression 
upon me, as trifles will, you know, Mrs. 
O'Byrne; and since then I have put two 
and two together, as you were doing os 
now, but I hope with more truthful 
results; and the end of it is, that I’ve 
come to the conclusion that I’d like to 
see her.’ ar 

‘“‘ Much good may the sight of her do 

ou, that’s all, Laura. 1 say nothing, 

owever—please yourself—go, by all 
means; at any rate it will show’ her that 
her.‘ dear Barry’ — her sufficiently to 
go philandering with other people, and 
she won’t like that--so go.” 

“‘T mean to go-—-but what other people 
did he ‘philander’ with, as you term it ?”’ 

“Well, all Theynham talked of the 
way you flirted with him at one time, 
Laura; now: you know ‘they did,’ Mrs. 
O’ Byrne said, deprecatingly, for the com- 
pany of the Brays was very pleasant to 
her in her desolation, and she had no 
desire to offend the moving-spring. Still 
she could not resist trying to make Laura 
feel that. she knew her weakness and 
pitied, and. forgave; ‘therefore she re- 
minded-her of the flirtation, but did it 
deprecatingly. | 

“‘AdL. Theynham was’ very good, and 
you havea magnificent memory, Lottie. 
{ had forgottem:the cirenmstance, but 
you, by recalling it, have ‘comforted me 
overmuch.’ » If ever -E did flirt; as you 
term it, with Barry, the onus is om me 
to serve him now/'according to my lights, 
and they guide me to Drumleyne.”’ 

She went out into the stable-yard to 
find a groom and hear what: horse ‘she 
could have, and her sister following found 
her seriously considering the advisability 
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of the mount the groom had proposed— 
viz., Barry’s big hunter. 

“Laura, you can’t, dear, you can’t 
ride, you’ve no habit! besides, 1 doubt 
whether Mrs. O'Byrne has a side saddle 
or not.” 

There was one, much the worse for 
wear, that. “ Miss Kate’? used to ride on 
when she was staying at O'Byrne Castle, 
long ago, the man told them. And Laura 
said that would do, and. the big hunter 
should be the horse to carrv her. “ You 
must go with me,” she said to the man, 
“on something that will keep up, for I 
mean to go fast. And now, Horatia, come 
in and help me to improvise a habit.” 

“A big shawl, and a few pins, and my 
little, short, rough jacket—not a very ex- 
quisite equestrian toilette, but one that 
will.do very well,” Laura said, in reply to 
her sister’s question of what on earth she 
would wear, ‘What does it matter, 
Horatia ? 1’ve the satisfaction of know- 
ing that I have a-nice habit at home, and 
the greater one of having carried my 
point. Pll confess, now that 1 am nearly 
olf, that 1 have been tingling with fear 
all the morning of papa suddenly de- 
claring I shouldn’t go, and pronouncing 
it a Quixotic scheme.” 

Laura arrayed herself for the ride in 
the way she had explained she. should to 
her sister. The rough jacket was warm 
and comfortable enough, but the shaw! 
was a hideous and cold substitute for a 
habit. “I shall not present myself to her 
ladyship under the happiest auspices,” 
she thought, as she rode along. “She'll 
probably take me for one of Mrs. 
O'Byrne’s followers and hangers-on, for 
ihis a bad style of get-up. undoubtedly,” 

‘The assertion that some people ‘look 
well in anything” is a futile thing. 
Nature’s dress may be loveliness, and 
Norah Creina might have worn it with 
good ellect, but the fact is doubtful. to 
my mind. Our external appearance has 
an Immediate iniluence upon our minds 
and feelings, and these react upon our 
external appearance in such a subtle way 
that it is all up with our looking well the 
moment we are dissatisfied and think we 
are not doing so, Ahbject deceptions are 
practised upon small beings of the gentler 
sex, In their childhood—they are told, 
when it is not convenient to dress. them 
prettily, that fine clothes are all vanity 
and vexation of spirit, and that it is no 
matter how they look if they are only 
good. They never believe their instructors 
in this superiority of ugliness theory— 





never by any chance! But they affeet , 
do so generally, because at the time gar. 
ments that are not beautiful may mee: 
their views with respect to the dispositio, 
of their time. They may be contemplet. 
ing the formation of those delectable 
things yclept mud-pies, or a delicioas 
hour on the border of a duck-pond, or, 
pleasant period at a straw-stack, in ‘com. 
pany with a-brace of brothers and terriers, 
known far and wide for their skill in toss. 
ing any given number of rats over thei: 
heads ina minute. Under all or any o/ 
these circumstanees, the attire dear to the 
indoor heart of young ladyhood: would te 
a source of more woe than joy. But when 
she comes into the region of mirrors, don’t 
expect: your youthful daughter to believe 
you when you tell her that it is no matter 
how she “looks if only she. is good.” 
She may not tell you, but, she willrfee! 
that if she looks a Guy to. herself, there 
is little more in life, and goodness is no! 
worth striving after. 

Laura knew that it was.all very well, 
and that she was at no great disadvan. 
tage while she remained in the. saddle. 
The big hunter bounded, under, |herin a 
way he had never bounded wader mortal 
man (woman had never- mounted. hin) 
before, for he liked her, light, hand. and 
light weight, and showed his.appreciatio 
ot these things by a sprightly. grace:c! 
motion you would not have expected from 
so big a horse. Sitting well back in. he: 
saddle, Laura knew, though, there, was 
no line of beauty about the fall of, the 
heavy tweed shawl, that. she was at uo 
disadvantage. He was a magnilicen’ 
horse, spirited, and difficult, to, manage, 
aud Laura was quite equal to the situa- 
tion, which fact alone would ensure, sc? 
looking well. With her; hands rathe: 
low, giving and taking.a pull with every 
step he set, nearly, and her head up but 
still bent ever so little, she was the type 
of “afemale equestrian of the period, 
and would have been far-more creditable 
to the riding powers of the, nineteenth 
century than the majority of those, who 
sit upon.the backs of. caprioling steeds 
in that great field of mediocre equestrial 
display—the Row. 

jut she knew that the moment she 
dismounted she would look ‘dowdy, 
that.is how. she expressed it herself. 1 
takes a graceful woman to look other than 
like a swon out of water. when walking 
the earth in the best.anade of habits... ! 
it is. grasped fervently at both sides the 
spectacle is lamentable, and how very few 
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can succeed in holding itup with the one 
hand in a debonair way, and ‘at the same 
time avoid tripping over it. Laura knew 
that all these difficulties would be multi- 
plied tenfold in the case of the clmgmg 
tweed shawl. And as she was only a 
woman, when she neared Drumleyne ‘this 
minor discomfort, that she was going to 
look “ not her best” before a somebody 
who might, under other circumstances of 
course, have been her rival, was added to 
her deeper sorrows and anxieties, 

She was only a woman! and the en- 
trance to Drumleyne was very imposing. 
You went into the grounds straight out 
of the wild lovely road between: battle- 
mented gates, from the top of which 
oriflins leered at you, and up an avenue 
where the Irish oak and the arbutus made 
winter seem as freshly, brightly green a 
time as spring. She was only’a woman, 
and there was an air of grandeur about 
the place that appealed ‘to ‘her woman’s 
heart, and gave her a greater distaste than 
she had experienced béfore'to the tweed 
shaw! and the whole of the rough riding 
equipments. Possessionsand cattle (taking 
“cattle” to mean nice carriage-horses 
and faultless hacks—TI don’t suppose any 
woman in her heart ever ‘cared for cows 
aud sheep and ‘pigs), and men-servants 
and maid-servants; ‘all of. the best, and 
all in plenty, she felt'that it was a good 
thing as the world goes to’ be mistress of, 
and acknowledged to herself that she 
should enjoy. I don’t think she struck 
out the clause about the “stranger ;” the 
power of entertaining him whenever he 
was “nice” and’ “vood style” ‘she was 
far from’ despising.'' And all this the 
Countess‘of Kileorran—the woman whose 
sway had been’sucli ‘over Barry that ‘he 
had shown himself ‘blind to her love ‘and 
charm—the wom who was now going 
to see her at a terrible disadvantage—all 
this the Countess of Kiléorran‘had. 

The first sight’ of ‘Drumleyne itself 
brought Her’ to® a’ nearer understanding 
of the motives which liad’ made Miss 
Daly forsweat ‘her ‘faith to: Barry ‘than 
she could have wished. \“‘ It would have 
been a hard thine to refuse; oh, good 
gracious, but I could never have’been so 
mercenary,” she thouglit, as’ she neared 
the front entrance; and felt dwarfed even 
on the tall hunter’s back by the magnitude 
of the vast iron-bound ‘door, and erushed 
by tiie atmosphere of feudal splendour that 
hung over the whole place. And then 
She relapsed into. ¢loomy puerilities, and 
wondered how she should contrive to 
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walk with anything like dignity or grace 
along one of the vast lungs of such a 
house and into her ladyship’s ‘presence. 
She felt that in her ¢linging shaw! and 
rough jacket she was such a very sli¢ht, 
very insignificant figure. 

And all this possible mortification was 
bravely (in spite “of occasional qualins) 


anticipated and risked'for the sake of o 


man whom'there were ten thousand 
chances ‘to one against its ever serving. 
Women do these things constantly, and 
never expect’ praise, and only humbly 
hope they may avoid blame—and do no! 
avoid it,'of course, and do no good as a 
rule—and give undeserved service, anc 
get ‘undeserved censure, like. ‘the weak, 
strong, loving, generous fodls — they 
are, : 

And so it willbe to the end of flic 
chapter, and, doubtless, that it should be 
is'good. ‘hey are éarly broken-in to fle 
masculine regime. Does’ not ‘the baby 
brother ruthlessly ‘tear the gilded toy 
from the little sister for whom it was 
bought, and lick the gilding off, and then 
with infantile munificence return if to 
her when it isn’t pretty any longer, and 
when ‘he doesn’t require it further to 
minister to his royal wants ? And doesn’t 
she take it with affected gratitude, like 
the abject slave she is, and ever will be 
to somé masculine tyrant or other? And 
does she not go-on sacrifieing to him ti! 
she is grown up, and'some other tyran' 
steps In, and more authoritatively con- 
mands that votive offerings be henceforti: 
laid on his shrine alone? And is'she no! 
pleased to'do it, and delighted when lhe 
aceepts them, and slavishly and inconse- 
quently happy at being trampled upon © 
The labour she delights in physics paiu 
with a vengeance. 

It is a painful thing when we’ve made 


“wp our minds 'to take‘a ‘nasty leap tha’ 


may and most probably will end in n0 
temporary downfall and disgrace, to find 
that there is no occasion at all to attempt 
it, as a gate through which the wholc 
field is going is open and’ more ‘in vhe 
direct way than the feap. But we hac 
made up our mind to take that leap, and 
it’s painful to give it, and the degradation 
it mi¢ht bring up. Wedon’t like again to 
prepare our sheet and boil our peas to- 
wards agrect penance. Tofeel that there's 
a certain interest attaching to us throug) 
our chivalrous taking up of the same 1s 
pleasant; ‘and it’s humiliating to have 
our preparation come to nought, and the 
iiterest fade away by teason of there 
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being no call for the performance of the 
penance. Whenever we make prepara- 
tions towards an cnd-—in fact, whether 
that end be pleasant or the reverse, we 
like it to come on—we have elaborate 
defences, and we don’t like them to be 
vull and void. 

Laura had first quailed im her ‘soul, 
and then she had armed it for the’ en- 
counter with Barry’s old love, Kathleen, 
Countess of Kilcorran, She hardly knew 
what she was going to ask, and’ yet she 
had nich to ask of this woman.  Prin- 
cipally she depended ow her in infhnencing 
Tun, and of ‘l'im’s guilt'in the matter ‘ot 
that death at O’Byme Castle she ‘had 
no manner of doubt. “How. on earth I 
shall begin, I’m sure I don’t Know; but 
| suppose words will come when 7 want 
them,” she said to herself, as she took 
her leg out-of the pommel, and prepared 
to slp off her. horse. ' But before she 
could do so, the expression in the face 
os the man who opened tlie door arrested 
er. , | 

‘“Is-the Countess of Kileorran “at 
home ?” she asked, and the’ porter an- 
swered— U9 BW a 
~ “ Her ladyship wont see anybody.” ~ 

“ Wont see anybody! Why——” but 
she was interrupted by the man’ coming 
out quietly, and saying ~°9- '-> -?*- 

“You can’t have heard it yet; Miss. 
My master, the earl; was: found dead “in 
his chair about an hour since. Her 
ladyship will not see any one.” 

A sickening sensation ‘overspread her 
lieart and soul as he spoke. A hundred 
fears. of divers sorts darted through her 
brain at once, and aiiled in the prestration 
of spirit the downtall 6f ‘her’ hopes of’ 
immediately serving Barry’ occasioned. 
She rallied after a mmute or two, dnd ex- 
pressed. such conventional ‘sorrow as’ in 
stinct taught her to’express: - She ‘fe/ta 
vreat deal more at first hearing of 'Kath- 
‘een as a widow. ye 0 

‘Can I see Tim: Sullivan, the coun- 
iess's groom?” she asked, aud she was 
answered that: Tim: had been’ away: for 
several days. ut en 


—_ -—----— 


‘CHAPTER: NXT. 
LAURA Is’ WLSB!: 


‘tuxeRE was nothing for it but to put the 
big hunter back om the road to’ O’ Byrne 
Castle, and endeavour to deaden in the 
pace the fears and anxieties the ‘two 
pieces of intelligence she ‘had just re- 


ceived had caused her. ate a widow! 
and Tim Sullivan gone! There’ ‘was 
danger to Barry in this latter fact= 
danger tangible and real, she felt sure of 
that; and in the former, sliould: this 
danger’ be happily averted, there was 
risk of another sort. 

Suddenly'she checked her horse. 

 T cannot go back with my mind siill 
unsettled as to what Pll do,” she thought. 
“’m bafited in the ‘only thing’ my poor 
instinct told’me might serve Barry, and 
Pm not quite sure that’ Horatia isn’t 
right in fearing that in trying to heal T 
may get wounded myself; these romantic 
friendships always end—and always end 
badly for the woman. She will be free 
to offer more of -hers now, and ‘mine wil! 
be consequently more valueless than‘ever. 
If papa likes I'l) go back to Rngland.” 

Jealousy does sometimes cause:a woman 
to resolvé‘upon pursuing a wisé course. 

They went-on her return, according to 
their promise, to visit Barry, and Barry 
was, as Laura had anticipated, unples- 
santly agitated on receipt of the’ tidings 
from’ Drumleyne. He’ said it was‘ very 
sad and shocking; but he did not took 
as if he thought it either, aid Laura 
attributed all the brightness which would, 
evidently against his‘ desire,’ everspread 
his’ ‘face: to’ réprehensible’ satisfaction ey 
Kate being a widow. 99" (9 247% 

Fraught with this conviction, she was 
strengthened’ in her ‘determination, -ol 
soing away! while'’still’ only ‘woutded, 
10t mortally hurt. — a ee 

“ Barry,” she said, “ after; all T.think 
it will be better that we shdtildreturn 
to’ England; we can do'you no good 
assistance’ clearly ‘carmnot’ corfie’ from’ us, 
and our presence may only preveut’-your 
other friends exerting theinselves.””* 

This was aimed -at' the eoutitess, and 
Barry felt that it was-se. 0°" | Ue 

‘Phen you'll desert. me, Laura?” he 
said, ‘with a hypocritical ‘asstinption of 
sorrow he'-was far from fedling!’ “He 
began to. understand fully’ alk tlie’ injury 
Liaura’s “rowiantice friendship * might do 
her,‘and ‘he liked Lam’ Bray too: welt to 
care to have the matring of het’ forties 
on his ¢onsciéence. “So he prétended’ to 
hé sorry’ that’'she’ thouglit ‘of leaving 
him, ‘and “was' in reality glad. Besides, 
lie did feel tliat’ a’ brighter ‘Sun ‘rdse ‘for 
him when the Earl of Kilcorrai’s 4amp 
went out. ’ The truth had’ dawned “upon 
him that it Would'be useless to be reticent 
on the subject of ‘those facts whith had 
given Miss Feltome the sway which ‘she 
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bad exercised ,over, dim... He could no 
longer.avert the cloud that; was lowering 
—that had long, lowered, over Kathleen’s 
head,,. Jt. (whatever it was), must, all.come 
out. at, his. trial,..And, for, the sake, of 
such honour asthe. hard world leaves to 
poor ill-used women in. such, cases, , it 
would be,well,, for, Kathleen, that,,.the 
carl was dead. . He could .swear,.to; the 
existence of some papers, that. would he 
found amongst the earl’s. effects; and. his 
knowledge of them, and power, of. testi- 
fying to them, would prove much that, it 
was essential should be proved before his. 
innocence could be established, He did 
not express verbal pleasure at hearing 
that Tim was gone; but he was relieved, 
aud. Laura read.his relief, and resented 
the cause of it immediately, 

“Tim’s a) skulking, cowardly hound 
she said, passionately. ‘Oh, Barry, I feel 
sure. you're bearing all. this. discomfort 
aud disgrace and possible danger for the 
sake of a man whom you.know to be 
guilty, How can you do it?” ) 

It will all -come. right in, the. end, 
Lawa; it must. now. Don’t. be severe 
on poor Tim; you'll think better of him 
by-and-bye.” , 

But, Laura declined to entertain for.an 
instant the notion of its being even pos- 
sible that she could think better of a man 
who went off and left, his foster-brother 
i the lurch, , | 

It was better to go. She had. put. it 
to Horatia “calmly and candidly,” so she 
sald, and calmly and candidly Horatia 
had replied—.,.., | 

“Well, dear Lolly, I think so too. You 
can.do no good. to any one, you know, 
and on, the whole——yes, let. us,go back 
to Theynham. . Vyvyan isn’t Barry, but 
Vyvyan’s very fond of you!” 

“Vyyyan has nothing whatever to do 
with my determination to, go back,” 
Laura said, severely; but Horatia’s assent 
seemed.to render it inevitable, and Barry 
when informed had not dissuaded them, 
as has been seen, 3 

It was a miserable parting, for, they 
both felt that, however it went. with 
Barry, they were saying good-bye to each 
other for ever; for a revelation had come 
to each, and they knew that it would be 
well for her not to see him again until 
they were very different to the Barry 
and Laura they were then. 

It was a miserable parting, but it was 
got over at last, and Laura left Barry to 

is Memories, and went off on the hard 
pilgrimage life would be to her henceforth. 
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* It couldn’t have lasted—it couldn't 
haye gone.en as it was, Lolly,” her sister 
said) to, her,. sympathetically it) could 
only exist while you were: blind, and you 
are blind. no longer.” : 

*“‘T shall get over it, -Horatia; don’t 
pity me, and don’t be sententions, and 
pray never remark that, you were ‘always 
afraid, of something ef the sort.’ I shal! 
get, over it; and years hence, if it all goes 
well. with. Barry, as.pray\God it will, | 
shall meet him again, a: fat middle-aged 
man, perhaps, with a bald head, and shal! 
not, thea smart under the consciousness 
that, ?’'ve, made .an idiot of myself about 
him: when he never wanted me to do so.”’ 
And -having. said this, Laura. wrapped 
herself more elosely in her mantle and de- 
clined further discussion on the subject. 

As soon as Mrs. O’Byrne found that 
they were resolved to go away and leave 
her, her grief at the prospect rose moun- 
tains high... Their, presence in her house 
had beena deliciously piquant grievance, 
which she could dish up at any moment 
and indulge .her. maid with a. taste of 
“It betrayed; such vulgar curiosity and 
total want of consideration on the Brays’ 

art,” she said, “coming and taking the 

ouse by storm at such a time. . Not but 
what she was very happy to see them if 
it gave that girl, who is silly enough to 
be in love (thmk.of that, Jenkins) with 
your master, any, pleasure or comfort. 
And she herself, thank God, had neve 
been a jealous woman, and had too much 
respect for herself now.to be jealous of a 
man who was going to be proved a mur- 
derer; therefore, they were welcome to 
stay,”. All this she had said at not un- 
frequent intervals to. her attendants, and 
they had said, “Oh, sure it. was shocking, 
some people’s. audaciousness! And, for 
a young lady who. called herself a young 
lady, Miss Laura, it was always noticed, 
had been rather free with master,’’ Like 
the sycophants dependants too often are. 

But now that they were really going 
away to leave her alone with only servants 
in the house, that. had all along had a 
banshee, and lately a sudden death, that 
might be proved a murder, in it, Mrs. 
O’ Byrne was seriously discomposed, She 
abjured her undefined jealousy of Laura 
on the spot, and appealed vehemently to 
Laura’s hitherto honestly exhibited liking 
for Barry, to remain and hear the result 
of his trial, and comfort him during its 

eontinuauce. . “ Poor fellow! I’m sure 
I never counted on your deserting him, 
Laura, nor could he either, I’m sure.” 
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‘T haven’t deserted him, Lottie; we've 
done all we can, and that amounts’ to 
uothing; but that’s our misfortune, not 
our fault; we’ve been to him, and that’s 
more than you have. If there’s any ‘ de- 
sertion’ in the case, you’re the one who 
are guilty of it.” 

“And I’m far from well myself,’ Mrs. 
O’ Byrne whined; and Laura, looking at 
her, had another pang shoot through her 
heart. Something had unquestionably 
altered the poor woman, and she looked 
‘far from well.’ Her once fat, red face 
was haggard and yellow, and the habitual 
use of stimulants had told upon her, as 
such things will tell. Laura saw all this, 
and a pang shot through her heart; for 
Barry bow to this unloved woman was 
better than Barry free to seek the idolized 
widowed countess. 

“Horatia can stay with you if she 
likes,” Laura said; ‘‘ but I can’t, and it’s 
no use to ask me.” So it was arranged, 
not perhaps with the heartiest concur- 
rence on Horatia’s part, that she was to 
remain and condole, and console, and 
uurse, if necessary, Mrs. O'Byrne, and 
that Laura should return forthwith to: 
Theynham with her father. 

** Write me bare facts and no com- 
ments thereon, please, Horatia,” Laura 
said to her as they sat talking that night. 
‘Don’t be tender, and don’t Tbe pathetic, 
but just write what you hear is done’ or 
is going to be done. And directly he is 
out come away home, and let us have done 
for years at any rate, if not for ever, with 
these O’ Byrnes.” ! 

“Laura, you have changed too sud- 
denlyor rather you think now, because 
you're sore at something, that you can 
change suddenly and thoroughly; but 
don’t: point the differen¢e too clearly, 
dear, for the benefitof observant friends.’’ 

* Yes, Pm awake now,” was all Laura’s 
reply; ‘‘broad awake, dear, and not 
likely to beluiied' off by baneful narcotics: 


agem.” ree 

oo was a melancholy journey back’ to 
‘Theynham. ‘The ‘sickness and physical: 
discomforts endured in crossing ‘were 
rather hailed as reliefs: by the girl who 
was: so sick and’ diseomtited at» heart. 
Nausea and headaches are subversive of 
sentiment and romantic regret; -but no 
sooner were they over, and the pro- 
saically comfortable first-class’ railway 
carriage gained, than Laura realized’ that 
there were some things harder to bear than 
her philosophy had’ heretofore dreamed 
of. There was only one reflection that 


brought her the mildest alleviation to hey 
woe, “ Atall events,” she said to herself 
“JT didn’t stay there and nourish it after 
I diseovered that it wasn’t a sistey’s 
love took me there.” And then in tury 
this consolatory reflection was counter. 
balanced by another—*‘* Perhaps I should 
not have come away so soon if I could 
have stood the thought of that Countess 
of Kileorran; but I couldn’t—I hate 
her.” 

In the meantime tie hated woman was 
conducting herself with a propriety that 
commanded respect, and an absence of all! 
kinds of affectation of woe that elicited 
astonishment, No sooner ‘was’ slhe- in 
formed of the death than she proceeded 
to the room where the corpse was, and 
though an mvolentary shrinking and 
trembling came over ‘her atthe. mere 
presence of death, she was quite calm and 
collected, and forced the servants to be 
so also. In their presence siie’séaled up 
everything that could by amy‘chance ¢on- 
tain papers, letters; money, or valuables 
of any kind. “Things rust remain ‘pre- 
cisély'as they are till the eavrl’s' lawyers 
arrive,’® she said’; “and they must be'sent 
for at onee. Mr. Rourke can be here this 
afternoon” (Mr.' Kourke ‘was® the eéarl’s 


Irish solicitor; and lived in’ Cork), ‘and 


then he will’ manare: matters?! until “his 
arrival, the ‘corpse shall ‘neither be: ree 
moved nor left.” 4 ; 
She adliered’'to her resolutiow of not 
having the corpse removed, even when 
the doctor came and advised it. “°* No,” 
she said’; ‘he was herealone with papers 
of. immense value, ‘not: only to: him -but 
to others. ‘Those papers must be*forth- 


coming, for they are’here ; but'so-terribly 


do I dread there bemg any delay or eon- 
fusion about finding them, that I have 
done an unusual thing, -T believe,’ in 
securing then myself before Mr/ Rourke 
comes. | Vill he comes, I wish you to re 
main! here, ‘doetot—not by yourself; I 
shall stay in the room; but if you-cannéé 
oblige me, two of niy servants shall’ stay 
With me742010 5 oY (2) y,:938N018 
“It is ‘an ‘umbecessary trial fo your 
feelings, my dear lady, - I° will renin. 
You ‘be advised by mé; go “ard avait 
Rourke’s arrival in some Jess harrowing 
scene,” on 
But ‘she shook' her head and thanked 
him, and sat down unmoved by'fiis repre 
sentations, with her beautifull: pale’ face 
averted from the dead man 6n“whem she 
eould not look softly and Kindly. “And 
there she waited as she’ had’said she 

















































unweariedly; and there, sorely 
— his will, the doctor waited with 
her—for she was a lady who, though 
unpleasantly ~ ee was doubtless 
heavily jomtured. 

Subduing the loathing her soul, could 
but feel, utterly conquering the femimme 
cowardice which leads a woman usually 
to shun the dead whom she does not 
love, the countess sat there and waited 
while the hours passed by that unavoid- 
ably elapsed before Mr. Rourke could 
come from Cork and join her. And when 
Mr, Rourke did join her the: countess 
learnt, to her mortification, tliat all her 
precautions had been unnecessary, 

“It was quite an uncalled for thing on 
the. part of, your ladyship remaining in 
the room with, the corpses, however, you 
did it all for the, best,.and noone wall sus- 
pect, you. of intermeddling with his pa- 
pers; but Ihave no doubt that everything 
will be found that is needful;) the earl 
had few secrets,” ed 7 

When he said this the countess did that 
which not the sudden death or the repul- 
sive confinement had been: able to,make 
her do—she, changed colour with a start- 
ling suddenness that attracted the atten- 
tion of the lawyer. ‘‘ Your ladyship is not 
well—you have. tried yourself too much,” 
he said; “let me advise you to go away 
to your own room and be quiet for a time.” 

She looked keenly at him for a minute 
or two, and then, she spoke, with an air 
of enforced calm—- . | 

“T can’t leave this room till, you have 
ascertained, the, existence; and salety of 
certain papers, that. I’1l describe to you, 
and that.1 know he. kept. in that. desk,” 
and she pointed, as. she spoke, toa plain, 
brass-hinged writing-desk which stood on 
tle table close to the corner nearest to 
the earl’s chair. ) 

“You wish me to break. your seal and 
search for them?” he said, *‘ ‘There is no 
cecasion far it, believe me; these. papers 
wea” tit ; 

“ Worth the world to me,” she cried, 
passionately. “ Yes, yes; break my seal 
—stop a moment, though, I have some 
thing to tell you first.” 

And then the Countess of Kilcorran 
unfolded a little story which shall not be 
told here. 

The search ishe desired—or ordered 
rather—was made, and the papers she so 
earnestly implored them to. find were 
missing, She would not, listen, to, the 
comlort they offered, her--that., keen 
lawyer and. kind old doctor—of the pro- 
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bability of the ear] having placed them 
elsewhere. 

‘No, no,” she said sorrowfully; “ 1, 
standing at the door this morniug—this 
very morning before he was aware of my 
presence—saw him place these papers [ 
have told you of away in this desk; if he 
removed them afterwards: he removed 
them to destroy them and if lie destroyed 
them I shall have wrought evil to no end 
—no ‘ good,’ but bitter deadly harm will 
be what L shall have seeured to him ; and 
I meant, oh! 1 meant only to serve him 
and make his hfe pleasanter.” 

She was all the woman now ; helpless 
aud defeated and utterly broken down, 
she went away to hide her misery and 
futile sorrow and remorse for the useless 
“something” she had done, away in her 
own room, leaving the lawyer and the 
doctor together. 

“* Poor woman!’ the latter said, when 
lis posstble. patroness was out of hear- 
ing;:“ don’t you think her brain is a little 
allected ?”’ 

“Not more than most women’s,” the 
lawyer replied. ‘‘As sure as a woman 
tries tomix. up romance: with. business, 
she blunders, Jady Kilcorran has put 
herself m a very shady place, but if she 
has the courage to tell her story co- 
herently when the time for telling it 
comes, she'll escape with the public 
verdict of being very foolish; and the 
one she’s been foolish for will learn to 
be Jess credulous for the future.” 

All the vultures who usually crowd 
round a corpse—the relations, and pos- 
sible legatees, and Jegal dispensers of 
posthumous favours, came in due time to 
Drumleyne.. The Thynnes came, and the 
countess, to their surprise, deported 
herself in almost a deferential manner to 
them, for a day or two, till, by an as- 
sumption of knowledge,. she surprised 
Lady Gertrude into a declaration of ac- 
quaintanceship with facts which it was 
esential some one should be proved 
to be .acqnainted with. And when she 
had done this she ceased to be detfe- 
rential. 

And-now the day for the opening of 
the Cork Assizes and the commencement 
of Barry O’ Byrne’s trial arrived, 

He was arraigned on a charge of having, 
on the night.of the second of January, 
feloniously entered the room of Agnes 
Feltome,. spinster, residing at the time m 
has mansion of O'Byrne Castle, and of 
having. then and there wilfylly murdered 
the same Agnes Feltome, in gaining 
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possession of a box hereafter to be 
described.” 

And the first witness called on behalf 
of the Crown for the prosecution was 
Mary, the pretty English housemaid, 
Tim Sullivan’s love. 

She deposed to the existence of violent 
ill-feeling and dislike between the de- 
ceased and the prisoner, and likewise to 
the existence of an evident and arbi- 
trarily exerted power on the part of 
Miss Feltome over Barry O'Byrne. She 
favoured the Court with an irrelevant 
statement of her own and fellow-servants’ 
views as to the cause of this said power, 
and then mentioned incidentally, in the 
course of severe cross-examination, that 
“Master had told Tim Sullivan in con- 
fidence, and Tim had mentioned to her in 
the same, that the secret lay in something 
Miss Feltome knew about the Countess 
of Kilcorran,” (there was a sensation 
here, and Barry’s counsel loudly demanded 
the instant removal of so garrulously 
ignorant a witness). Being pressed and 
re-examined on this point, she then ad- 
mitted that she had told Tim Sullivan 
that whatever Miss Feltome’s power over 


anybody might be, it was contained ig 
the little deal box about which she hag 
raved in her delirium, and which she 
always kept m a corner of her lar 
travelling trunk. On being asked how 
she became possessed of this latter fact 
she acknowledged that she had, during 
Miss Feltome’s insensibility, availed her. 
self of the golden opportunity to the 
extent of possessing herself of that lady’s 
key and opening her boxes; further, that 
she had made known the result of her 
discoveries to Tim Sullivan. On bein 
questioned as to the personnalité a 
present whereabouts of this frequently 
alluded-to Tim Sullivan, she burst into 
the tears of incapacity, and declared her- 
self unable to speak to the latter, but 
that with respect to the former, “ he was 
a young man who——” But here she was 
interrupted by a man in the garb of a 
groom stepping forward through the 
throng to the witness-box, and saying, 
‘Ym Tim Sullivan, yer honour, and it’s 
I should be where he is, for I stole the 
papers from her who’d poisoned his pace 
of mind.” 





(To be continued.) 
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eae beni — to — thin petida pitation” alk ‘over 
bad digestion, constant sleeplessness? y which ‘prevented: 
even my sitting down for hours ser gre ee woice of my 
maid, annoyed me. I felt dreadfully low-spirited, and all intercourse with the world had become 
painful tome. Many medical men, "English 4@ well as French, had prescribed for me in vain. 
In perfect despair I took to Du Barry's Revalenta Arabica, and lived on this delicious food for 
three months. The good God be praised ! it has completely revived me, I am myself again, and 
able to make and receive visits, and resume my social position. Considering it a duty, in the 
interest of suffering humanity, to give all possible publicity to this, in my humble opinion, 
invaluable remedy, I authorise you to publish my appreciation of its efficacy. Accept, sir, the 
assurance of my deepest gratitude and of my highest consideration.—ManonIonEss DE Bréuan.” 


Cure No. 71, of dyspepsia, from the Right Hon. the Lord Stuart de Decies, Lord Lieutenant 


of the County of Waterford: “I have derived much benefit from ‘your excellent food.—Sruanr 


DE Decizs, Dromana, Cappoquin, County Waterford.” 


Cure No. 54,816, from the Rev. James T. Campbell, Syderstone Rectory, near Fakenham, 
Norfolk.—*‘ In all cases of indigestion, and ‘partieularly when the liver is more than usu: ‘ly 
affected, I consider it the best of all remedies. It regulates the bile, and makes it flow, in cases 
which would not admit of mercury in any shape. In short, a healthy flow of bile is one of its 
earliest and best symptoms. You can make what use you please of this communication.—I am, 
gentlemen, &c., James T, CAMPBELL.” sese le 

Cure No. 52,422.—“ Bridge House, "Frimley, ‘Surrey. —Thirty-three years’ diseased lungs, 
spitting of blood, liver derangement, deafness, singing im the ears, co nstipation, debility, shortne $a 
of breath, and cough, have been removed by your Revalenta Arabica. My lungs, liver, stomach, 
head, and ears are all right, my hearing perfect, and my veouvery is a marvel .to ail ny 
‘acquaintances.—J anus Roperts, Timber Merchant.” 


Cure No. 49,832.—Of fifty years’ indescribable agony from dyspepsia, nervousness, asthma, 
eough, constipation, flatulency, spasms, sickuess, and vomiting, Maria Joly, of Lynn, Norfolk. 

Care No. 47,121.—Miss Elizabeth Jacobs, of extreme servousions, indigestion, gathering,, 
low spirits, end nervous fancies. 


Cure No. 56,814.—Mr. Samuel Laxton, Leicester, of two years’ diarrhea, 





the Food is sold in age 1 bb., an 9d.; 2lb., 4s. 6d.; 12th. 22s.; 2ilb., 40s. Super-refined quality, 
1)b., ; 2%b., 1ls.; 5\b., : 101b., 33s. The 101b., 12ib. *9 and 24 1b. ‘Canisters carriage-free on receipt of 
Post-Oliies Order by BARRY DU BARRY & Co,, 77, Regent St Sy Place Vendome, Paris ; 
and 12, Rue de Peicaamene Brussels; Fortnum & ‘Mason .— isk, oad Arann Gracechurch Street ; 
~ PuILLirs & Co, {Tea Dealers), Barry, Pxtry, & W a all ps Saar Grocers and 
mista, 
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J. W. BENSON, 
WATCH AND CLOCK MAKER 


BY SPECIAL WARRANT OF APPOINTMENT, 
TO H.R. H. 


THE PRINCE OF WALES, 





Manufacturer of the Great Clock for the International 
Exhibition, 1862. 


PRIZE MEDAL, Cuass 33. HONOURABLE MENTION, Crass 15, 


+ 





Opinions of the London Press upon Benson's Great Clock and Watches. 


“The entire finish is of the highest caste."—Daily News, ‘‘As a sample of English clockwork on g 
May 2, 1862, large scale, the works of this are probably the 
finest finished that have ever 
‘*A more splendid and exquisitely-finished | been seen in this country, 
piece of mechanism we have never seen.”"— & No Chronometer could te 
Sta ndard, June 17, 1862. = ' . PMT fitted with more perfect or 
Si at carefully - adjusted mechan. 
‘The largest, and unmistak- 4 FAC: me, = 48) ism,”—Times, June 11, 1862, 
ably the best finished, clock in : > be ee 
the Exhibition,”—Z ngineer, Au- Ss Sa A Se yi ‘‘ A triumph of ingenuity.” 
gust 15, 1802. Lea \\ oe BR —Telegraph, Match 3}, 1862, 


“Some of them en Vill ity > ke oe ae NY) **To this department 
are of great beauty; EY \ OE Ne [> Mee Le eS fe ~~ . b of Art-manufacture Mr, 
and if the English POS \\ 7, 2) Se Va 5S “YAN: Laz os ¢ Benson has paid especial 
watch-trade only LS ye S OSS OS eh attention ”— Art Jour. 
follow up with the : ee + ee Ss, Pita 7 Kary Biss nai, August 1862, 
sane spirit and sa MTN Sere © eS! Caer ta ey 
success this first ap ; = F, Ye er 2 te Oo! : 1 : 
stlempt to compete oi ft Bid SE See ae ee ee Fi) ‘a Undoubtedly, 
with foreigners in ES Se pagiy:1)) However, the finest 
decorative watches, RY = show is made by 
there seems to bo} Sf mai’ ; Benscn, who of- 
nd reason why we Os ns We Noga. oO LS. BB 4 fea. fered prizes for designs, aud whe, 
should not get the SAtgneam ~ - ipa Ze aie fen.) by this means, has secured some of 
trade entirely into ei Z of gt the most exquisite ornamental de- 
our own hands.” (2° ae Zales <a he “s tails for watch-cases at the South- 
—Tinzs, Juse 23, QE See cf « Kensington Museum that a 
1332 Pees ° shown in the building.”—Zimea 

ee May 7, 1862, 





BENSON'S ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET ON WATCHES AND CLOCKS 


(Free by Post for Two Stamps) 


Contains a short History of Watchmaking, with descriptions and prices, It acts as 
guide in the purchase of a Watch or Clock, and enables those who live in Scotland, 


[reland, Wales, the Colonies, India, or any part of the World, to sclect a Watch, and 
have it sent free and safe by post. ; 





Clocks designed by the first Artists of the d 
Sedroom, seonisd hall, staircase, bracket, carriage, church, turret, railways, warehouse 
counting-house, musical, and astronomical. Church and turret Clocks specially esti 
mated tor, A short Pamphlet on Cathedral and Public Clocks free for One Staup- 


ay for the drawing-room, dining-roo™, 





33 & 34 LUDGATE HILL. 
ESTABLISHED 1749, 
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